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FOREWORD 


In this issue of the Review, the Philosophical and Social Framework of 
Education issue, the humanities lie down together with the soci 
as in past years, to effect a singularly interd 
field of research in education. 
issues in this cycle in recent ye 


al sciences, 
isciplinary review of this vast 
The general organizational structure of 
ars is carried forward here with one re- 
vision, the inclusion of a separate chapter on economics and educ 
Though the area of economics and education has be 
previous issues under the section on soci 
emerged over the past several ye 
education and hence is offered her 

The chairm 
with such an 


ation. 
en considered in 
al policy and education, it has 
ars as a distinct field of research in 
€ in a separate treatment. 

an is fortunate indeed to have had the 


able gathering of scholars, both the members of the committee 
and the contributing essayists. The 


contributors of each of the chapters 
are scholars distinguished in their field and need no introduction to the 
readers of the Review. They do merit, however, congratulations on the 
work represented in the chapters following, in each case an important 
contribution to the Review and to educational research. To the members 


of the committee and to each contributor the chairman offers his grateful 
appreciation. 


occasion to work 


Joun Harpy Bzsr, Chairman 


Committee on the Philosophical and Social 
Framework of Education 


CHAPTER I 


Philosophy of Education 


JAMES E. WHEELER 


William James, in a discussion of the nature of philosophy and of its rela- 
tion to science, once said: “As fast as questions got accurately answered, 
the answers were called scientific, and what men call ‘philosophy’ today is 
but the residuum of questions still unanswered.” James’s comment is as 
illuminating today as it was when he made it some 50 years ago: and this 
is true in spite of an intensive effort on the part of some philosophers to 
make philosophy itself scientific. Philosophers of education, and philoso- 
phers generally, continue to do philosophy in different ways, and the term 
philosophy is as vague today as ever. It would be arbitrary now to apply 
stringent rules as to what constitutes philosophical work: accordingly, any 
work that seems to have been intended by its author as a conscious attempt 
to deal with the characteristic problems of philosophy has been regarded 
as fair game for this review. : 

It probably is impractical to note here examples of every kind of philoso- 
phizing going on at present. Rather, the major purpose has been to identify 
the major trends in philosophy of education and to note the more signifi- 
cant papers that define the trends. In general, textbooks will receive little 
notice. 

It may be helpful to mention three major ways 
though for what seem good reasons this paper wi i 
basis of the distinctions. Of course, existentialism cannot be included in 
the scheme because its force cannot be caught in distinctions of this kind. 
These ways are (a) synthetic system building—philosophy done in the 
“grand manner"; (b) analysis of the language of education and of some 
of its related sciences—commonly, work in this tradition is highly technical 
in nature, and philosophers engaged in such work "i eschew iy 
interest, as philosophers, in the import of their work for the larger ane 
of men; and (c) efforts to employ the conceptual tools of language bis Td 
while also making some commentary on large and wes me ems - 
men." Such philosophizing concerns itself both with firm foundations an 


with vision. ; — 
It is true surely that of the three types of philosophy set out above, the 
an either of the other two in early 


third has been much more influential th Borde 
twentieth-century philosophy of education. For much of that period it pro- 


vided a broad orientation for much educational theory and practice. But 
ogical analysis and existentialism have captured the interest 


of doing philosophy, even 
Il not be organized on the 


more recently, | 
of many of the younger men. 
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Relation of Philosophy of Education to 
Educational Science and Practice 


For a good many years now, philosophers of education have concerned 
themselves extensively with attempts to define philosophy of education. In 
the past three years there has been, mercifully, a lull in this activity. It is 
not that the problem is in any way solved, but that philosophers apparently 
are getting on with their work quite handily in the absence of agreement 
about the nature of the activity. However, Soltis (1966) described three 
familiar “dimensions” of philosophy of education and suggested the addi- 
tion of a fourth dimension, that of the “field of education.” This field is a 
“composite,” and philosophers are to engage in a critique of the inquiries 
that make up the composite and of the composite itself. Maccia (1964) 
proposed that philosophers of education add the logic of educ 
“educatology” to their other activities. 

There is an abiding interest in the relation of philosophy 
educational practice. The relation of 


ation and of 


and theory to 
philosophy to theory has received little 
explicit attention recently, but interest in the relation of theory to practice 
has continued. Newsome (1964) concluded that there is no “logical,” i.e., 
necessary, relation of theory to practice; rather, theory is related to prac- 
tice through a set of directions or prescriptions. Newsome had little to say 
about the nature of the directions, but Gowin (1963) directed attention to a 
much broader range of problems involved in the relation of theory to 
practice. The outcome of his discussion, however, is distressingly obscure. 
Perkinson (1964), noting the obscurity, suggested that the term educa- 
tional theory be dropped and the term strategy be adopted. Gowin (1964) 
rejected the suggestion on the ground that the concept of strategy would 
unduly limit educational inquiry and practice. A relation between theory 
and practice is acknowledged by all parties, but the precise nature of the 
relation remains unclear, Howell (1964) held that philosophy does “con- 
trol” other beliefs through the activities of philosophers in clarifying 
beliefs and in seeking to discover the kind of evidence that is relevant to 
judgments in education. Guttchen (1966) returned to a consideration of 
the implicative force of philosophy for educational practice. He denied that 
philosophy has any deductive relationship to practice and asserted that it 
guides it only “indirectly.” A bolder conclusion would be that philosophy 
directs education in no sense and guides it only in very subtle ways. 

hilosophy does imply (“logically entails 


» he asserted that such implications were n 
philosophy alone, but from philoso 


“assumptions of democracy,” etc. 
Additional References: Wilhoyte ( 


”) cer- 
ot from 


phy and other premises such as the 


1965) ; Wynne (1964). 
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Existentialism and Education 


eee beris and education has been some- 
wae COT | y to try to determine the supposed 
implications” of existentialism for education. It would be regrettable if 
this approach stifled an interest in existentialist writing and comment on 
education. No doubt the more common approach has value, but there is in 
much of the literature a certain failure of sustained grasp of existentialism 
in its many manifestations that must be regarded as a defect. 

. Denton (1964) sought to save Camus from his existentialism and asso- 
ciate him with the classical philosophic tradition. Thus Camus is said in 
some respects to approach a position more like Greek realism than existen- 
tialism. Nevertheless, in the development of his argument Denton notes 
that for Camus limits are not limits, but “central tendencies": rebellion is 
not revolution, but moderation; and lucidity is not intelligibility, clarity, 
or rational grasp, but moral insight. Morris (1965) held that both analytic 
and existentialist activities were legitimate, and he asked for a détente in 
the competition among philosophers of these persuasions. Nash (1965) 
found Morris’ conception of both “analytic-scientific” and existentialist 
philosophizing defective, claiming that he had created new dualisms and 
1 old ones and that his “ideological schism” be- 
Nash is on sound enough grounds here, 
t and could not be such an ideological 
“skeptical and critical 


unnecessarily resurrectec 
tween the two is “Morris-made.” 
but his argument that there is no 
schism because both approaches to philosophy are 
of all ideologies” obviously is mistaken. 

Another criticism of Morris is found in Skorpen (1964). The thrust of 
a criticism of Morris’ view that value is the result of and 
is warranted by, and only by. absolutely free choice. He particularly ob- 
jected to Morris’ view that even a choice made on the weight of evidence is 
a restriction against freedom and against value, and held that this view is 
contradicted in the arguments of important existentialists. He expressed 
agreement with some of Morris’ v that man is not merely a 
rational animal. Skorpen's argumen a model of helpful 


analysis. 
The most extensive statement of the existentialist approach to education 
during the period under review. and the latest and most carefully consid- 
ered of Morris’ philosophic efforts, is his Existentialism in Education 
(1966). The book is quite readable, and it is usually possible to see what 
it is that is bothering Morris. He wants, among other things, students to be 
involved and he wants them to be seen as subjects and not as objects. One 

ect Morris’ analysis 


may share, profoundly, these interests and yet rej s 
of both the leading ideas of existentialism and those of alternative 


philosophies. 
Greene has 
literature on existentialism and 


his argument is 


jews, e.g 
t is something of 


ignificant contributions to the 
but she has usually done so 


7 


made from time to time s 
education, 
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indirectly and in the process of pursuing another goal—that T que 
alive an appreciation of the many and various meanings involy ed ae 
existence. Her work The Public School and the Private J ision (1 965) is : 
sustained effort to present the perceptions and orientations of artists anc 
commentators other than those in the “mainstream” of educational thought. 
Greene (1966) argued not that we are free to reason as we please, but that 
reason is only one of the experiences that contribute to m 
understanding. . 

Soderquist (1964) approached existential 
personalist and seemed to read into it, 
comfort to this perspective. As contra 
hold that there are truths and knowl 
not subject to the ordinary rules of inquiry and logic. 

Smith (1965) attempted a breakthrough with respect to the 
meaning by a “creative union” of the existentialist. and linguistic ap- 
proaches to philosophy. He concluded that man both m 
meaning—it is somehow both subjective 
should realize how difficult it is t 
clear that “the problem of life-me 
berg (1966) criticized Smith 
nor analysts could accept his c 
phy. Vandenberg's most stren 
"transcendental deduction; 
into a kind of realism. 

Vandenberg (1965) 
phenomenology and exi 
to sug; 


an's total 


ism from the standpoint of the 
and seek from it, the things that lend 
sted with Greene, he does appear to 
edges, e.g., those of self-knowledge, 


problem of 


akes and receives 
and objective, Teachers, he said, 
0 obtain meaning these days and yet be 
anings is not a pseudo-problem.” Vanden- 
severely, holding that neither existentialists 
haracterization of their approach to philoso- 
uous objection was to Smiths attempt at a 
* whereby he turned an “experience philosophy” 


criticized Kneller (1964) for 
stentialism" and, in 
Best that an analysis of the "temporal structure of av 
ness for the various stages of human life would be both 
tialist and educationally significant." One may hope th 
sis suggested by Vandenberg comes 
writing. 
Additional References: 
Troutner (1964) 


genuinely existen- 
at the sort of analy- 


to be characteristic of existentialist 


Baker (1966) 


Bowers (1965); Hill (1966) ; 


Linguistic Analysis in Education 
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commentary by way of introduction. Gotesky (1965b) and Hook (1963) 
raised somewhat similar questions about the contribution of linguistic 
analysis to the specific problems confronting educators. Kneller (1966) 
credited philosophical analysis with helping philosophy of education to 
“independent and professional” and suggested that analysts go on to 
investigate the "facts" and “activity” of education. Broudy (1964) asserted 
that the results of linguistic analysis are not impressive because too many 
of the problems in education are not problems of misuses or abuses of 
language, and suggested that analysts set themselves the task of working 
out the relations of the problems of education to the behavioral sciences. 
A look at what analysts are actually doing may be the best way for the 
reader to get some idea as to the worth of the critics’ position. 

It is worth noting that at least two very important books in the field 
of analytic philosophy have been reprinted at least once during the period 
under review: Authority, Responsibility, and Education, by Peters (1965), 
and Language and Concepts in Education, edited by Smith and Ennis 
(1966). The latter was noticed in a previous REVIEW, but the former 
escaped attention. It is, however, so well known now that one need here 
only call attention to its continuing influence. Moreover, Peters’ work is 
available elsewhere in the literature, and some of what he has had to say 
recently is by way of response to criticism of his 1959 book. Peters (1965), 
in an article entitled *Education as Initiation," denied that education has 
ends extrinsic to it. He noted that men, unlike flowers, do not have a pre- 
determined end that serves as a final cause of their development and 
asserled that talk about ends of education is largely a matter of deter- 
mining what there is in the activity of education that is intrinsically 
worthwhile. Hence, such talk is talk about standards. All this sounds quite 
Deweyan, but Peters is critical of Dewey's idea of education as growth 
and finds that Progressives in general neglect the idea that education in- 


issi khi ion as initia- 
volves cultural transmissions of worthwhile content. Education n v 
at is worthwhile in the Progressive view a 
t led to a most interesting 


tion, however, includes all th 
adequately allows for transmission. This statemen 
discussi æ several philosophers. . ! 

MP Kup a i à ved considerable attention from 


The notion of indoctrination has recei à tiun ditties 

iffers 

analytic philosophers. Atkinson (1965) argued that Uu c nad ns 
from instruction in that the latter may aid the student in making prog 


in a field on his own while indoctrination does not, and that — an 
tends to obscure the important fact that there = ap Parece 
morality, hence moral education. Flew (1966) denie alge ea 
can be only a matter of aim and only a matter of quet : » pni 
adequate account would include both content and "d and tha bs is 
be well advised to linger as little as p gt ig usage a 

i r levise, a new notion with its ow ge- . 
ee (1966) ied that owing in part to Dewey’s e nies ur 
trination in the United States has always referred only to “method” in- 


9 
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struction. He welcomed the extension of meaning suggested by Flew and 
suggested that we accept as fact that learning “necessarily begins w E 
authoritative and indoctrinative situation. Apparently Moore holds that 
some content might be indoctrinated safely. 
Komisar and Coombs (1961) undertook an 


analysis of the concept of 
equality and found two meanings: “same” and 


"fitting." The first has a 
determinate meaning, the second an indeterminate one. The principle of 


equal opportunity, they stated, employs the fittingness concept, and there- 
fore a definite interpretation requires prior ethical commitment. Macmillan 


(1964-65) held that equality in the fi 


ttingness sense implies sameness and 
agreed with Komisar and Coombs th 


at there are two concepts; the differ- 
ence between them, however, is one of type, not of determinateness. Same- 


ness, he asserts, is the ideal that parties contesting over equality invoke. 
Scheffler (1965) attempted to give an account of epistemological prob- 
lems in their general form and from the perspective of educational tasks 
and purposes. Among the more interesting outcomes is his association of 
teaching with rational explanation and critical dialogue and his stress on 
the manner of teaching and knowing. Taken as a whole, his book is perhaps 
more valuable for the light it throws on the general form of epistemological 
problems than it is for its relevance to educational tasks 
still, his purpose is sound and his conclus 
A short survey such as this evidently cannot hope to give more than a 
hint of the range and quality of work done by linguistic analysts, and the 
ve to look further before he can evaluate the criticisms 
at linguistic analysis has had a disciplinary effect on philo- 


ardly in doubt, however. Some fur- 
sis are presented in the subsection on 


and purposes: 
ions suggestive, 


mentioned. Th 


ambault (1965) : Brodbeck (1963) : Hollins 
(1964) ; McClure (1964) , 


‘ation to which 


to be aimed at 
ncompassing the whole of 
ave had more modest aims. 

‘vision” of the Possibilities of man 


cus of Philosophy of education, and felt th 
an attempt at r rt of our 


education, but other writers h 

Kaufmann (1966) held a : 
to be the central fo 
philosophy is 
and purposes, 

Schneider (1965) 
"learning to study’ 


and society 
at normative 


ational suppor assessment of aims 


found little relation 


i u between education and the 
that is characteristic of s 


chool learning. The educative 
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process, he held, should result in a “living integration of meanings into 
the personality structure." Aiken (1966), along ‘a similar line of thought 
but with special respect to liberal education in the colleges, asserted that 
education, so conceived, is not simply a matter of knowing about things, 
but a matter of knowing them ever more appreciatively and Teamia 
ingly. A tolerable philosophic approach to education, for Aiken, must 
tic ways of handling and doing things that, 


consider all of the “character 
when they succeed, we call knowledge.” 

Broudy (1965) discerned four modes of knowing— (a) replicative, (b) 
applicative, (c) associative, and (d) interpretative—and held that the 
school tended to concentrate on the first two while the last two have become 
the most useful in modern society. Moreover, the interpretative aspect is 
central for “general education.” It is in the structure of a discipline that 
the “fairly fixed” model of a learning outcome is found, and the learning 


experience is to be shaped by that structure. 

Phenix (1961) undertook to provide a philosophy of curriculum. He 
was concerned with things he terms "integrated," “unitary.” “total,” etc., 
and stated that these things as they relate to personality may be achieved 
best if the plan of study is governed by the goal of wholeness. Man, he 
claimed, seeks meaning, and his proper curriculum is the six realms of 
meaning. It is very difficult to decide whether this is a play on words, and 
al difficulties in his conception of six fields, two of 
be noted that Phenix was only one 
lves in problems of the struc- 


there are certain logic 
which bind all the fields together. It may 
of a number of writers who interested themse 
ture of knowledge. 

Brameld (1965) attempted to rel 
to the theme of “education as power.” 


that can be understood in terms of the se 
cation itself must become powerful. Only the power of education, he be- 


lieved, is greater than the other powers that man has brought under his 
control. Nevertheless, and disappointingly in view of some of the contro- 


versy over Brameld’s actual view on related notions, the notion of education 
inate nor was it illuminated by the vari- 


But Brameld did reaffirm here and 


ate some perennial educational concerns 
? [n an age of power, and in a world 
arch for power, he held that edu- 


as power does not obviously illum 


ous views and issues he discussed. 
elsewhere his belief in the necessity of “commitment . . . to an enforceable 


world order," his belief that there is no necessary conflict between emo- 
ce, 


tional commitment and intelligen and his devotion to democracy. 
Brameld's use of the term existential humanism has given rise to some 
concern about the influence of “existentialism” on his recent thought, but 
a reading of Chapter 8 suggests that there are no crucial modifications. " 
Nash (1966) explicitly set himself the task of combining “clarity an 
philosophic effort. He held that he was doing 
analytic) sense and also trying to “prescribe” a 
É t of the outcome of Nash’s 


a brief statemen 
ay say that he hoped to discover a dynamic 


commitment” in the one 
philosophy in the strict ( 
bit. It is not easy to provide 
reflections, but perhaps one m 
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relationship between authority and freedom by analyzing the ge 
certain polar terms, e.g., work and play. Dialectical his approac ded i" 
he insisted that the dialectic is not an exercise in the logical and era 
One impressive aspect of the work is its faithfulness to context in all of its 
e (1966) attempted a direct and “self-critical” appraisal of idealism 
as a modern philosophy of education. He concluded that idealizing is rele- 
vant to a “present-day audience.” and among its streneths he listed the 
characteristic insistence on the reality of self as the focal point of philo- 
sophizing. Among the weaknesses he noted is a tendency to mitigate the 
“high level of self-realization” idealism requires 
religious objectives to mere moral aims. E 

According to Belth (1965), the discipline of education as a "discipline 
of disciplines" is an independent one, and its subject matte 
act of thought. The *act of education" 
lectual development. One might well con 
analytic tradition, but fundament 

Additional References: Ford 


. thus reducing essentially 


r is the complete 
is the process of facilitating intel- 
sider this work as belonging to the 
ally it is normative in character. 


and Pugno (1961): Phenix (1964) . 


Whitehead, Dewey, and Other Philosophers 


A large part, perhaps the large 
philosophy for many years ha 
the great, near great, or merely fashionable 
The period covered by this review is no exce 
vell be that the trend is away from this approach, Of course, this is not 
to say that discussions of the works of other philosophers have not been 
found worthwhile, Nevertheless, in general, such discussions may be more 
valuable in the context of a consideration of Some particular problem or 
issue in philosophy of education, or in an avowedly historical context, 
and interest seems to be shifting to such considerations, In any event, a 
considerable literature on Dewey and Whitehead was produced in the 


period under discussion, and aspects of the work of other distinguished 
philosophers were also discussed. 


st part, of what passed for 


educational 
s had to do with 


à criticism of the works of 
philosophers of education. 
ption to this rule, but it may 


Whitehead 


Dunkel (1965) tried to place Whitehead’s work in a 
would reveal its import for education and help educators to understand 
him. Holding that much of Whitehead’s work, owing to its systematic and 
comprehensive character, is “literally incomprehensible even to profes- 
sional philosophers" unless it is seen as a whole, or at least unless parts 
of it are read with due regard for what is said in other parts, he tried to 
bring about such an integration in behalf of Whitehead’s educational 


Perspective that 
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views. However. according to Dunkel. Whitehead's systematic philosophy 
is not a "doctrine." Still, he deplores the fact that although Whitehead gives 
* he fails 


“abstract cosmic generalizations” and "quite specific examples 
to provide "middle principles." These middle principles are "subordinate 
principles” which lead from the general principles to the specific decision 
or case, Dunkel seems to conclude that the best hope is that the practi- 
tioners themselves will furnish the “middle principles" (Whitehead him- 
self regularly deferred to the experience of practical schoolmen), so that 
what is really needed is to make Whitehead’s thought more accessible and 
more intelligible. Dunkel’s book serves as an interesting, although some- 
what loosely organized, introduction to Whitehead’s educational views. 
h (1966) sought to discover what Whitehead must have 


Brumba 


meant in his assertion that the education of his time was one-sided and 
, 


that attention must be paid to "aesthetics, but not in the usual sense 
Concentrating on a little-known paper of Whitehead, he concluded that 
this notion is not a conventional one and that it is a profound insight. 
Brumbaugh leaves for another time any attempt to establish a connection 
between Whitehead's aesthetic theory and his analysis of science. One 
senses in the work of Brumbaugh (see also his 1965 article) some prom- 
ise that Whitehead’s work will become less obscure: so far. however, 


the promise remains a promise, 


Dewey 
Kobayashi (1964) studied Dewey's influence on Japanese educational 
thought and the reasons for that influence and found that the influence 
is considerable and that the Japanese consider Dewey’s philosophy mean- 
ingful in “understanding Japanese existence.” 
Archambault (1964, 1966a, b) edited and also wrote helpful intro- 
ductions to three recent books on John Dewey. One is a selection from 
Dewey’s own writing: another, selections from some of Dewey's critics: 
and the third, the publication of lecture notes from Dewey's Chicago days. 
In the lecture notes, Archambault believed that he found the foreshadow- 
nes as habit, growth, 


ings" of many of Dewey's later views on such thin b ne 
and moral education. Archambault's introductory essay to 


allhough there are some errors, and his 


discipline, 
its perceptive comments on the 


the lecture notes is helpful. 
“Introduction” (1964) is valuable for 


ends-means relationship. . : —T 
i ral -ey’s educational views by 
Wir 966) attempted an appraisal of Dewey ati 

tie ee a “practicing educator,” 


. à ' dm wem 
concentrating on the period when Dewey was eee 
that is, the period of the University Elementary (or Laboratory 


in Chicago. Although Wirth missed the full significance of the a EM 
Dewey was essentially a philosopher of the spirit, he has wa ‘on a 
valuable and significant work. For a brief discussion of a related point, 


see Wheeler and Ratner (1965). 
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Ratner (1961) accurately assessed Dewey's place in educational his- 
tory, recognizing him as a modern Socrates. Wellman (1961) raised a 
familiar objection to Dewey's theory of inquiry, arguing that one does 
not just Anow that he is faced with a problem: rather. he can only believe 
that such is the case (but compare Morganbesser, 1966). Bayles (1966) 
gave an extended account of the pragmatic viewpoint on education. 
Boydston (1965. 1966) translated from the French two articles written 
by Dewey and, apparently. not previously published in English. 


Other Philosophers 


Among the other philosophers whose work was examined during the 
period were Kilpatrick, Bode, James, Jefferson, Herbart, P 


of the existentialists, 
Additional References: Heslep (1966) : Winetrout (19611. 


eirce, and some 


Value and Education 


Discussion of both the general problems of value judgments in educa- 
lion and interpretations of such judgments in 
increasingly sophisticated. Even general conside 
interpreted in the context of 
attention is devoted to the all 
for problems of value. 


educational contexts is 
rations of value tend to be 
particular. educational problems, and less 
eged implications of Systems of philosophy 


General Discussion of Values 


Smith (1966) held that the old dichotomies, fact-value, belief-attitude, 
etc., that have controlled inquiry into problems of values for years may 
have lost this significance and that present inquirers would be better ad- 
vised to attempt a “retroductive” construction of value theory complex 
enough both to account for date and to be coherent. Levit (1963, 1964) 
and Sleeper (1964) carried on a useful discussion 
ethics, particularly of some recent innovations 
lieved that the methods of the empirical sciences may have some relevance 
to ethics but differed on whether noncognitivism constituted a barrier toa 
scientific treatment of ethics, 

Gotesky (1965a) found three con 
“comparison.” and "attainment" ) 
stances. He asserted that 


of noncognitivist 
in that position, Both be- 


amon conceptions of excellence 
to be inadequate jn 


all three conceptions involve : 
in one way or another and that gr 


relations of things 


( ^ideal," 
present circum- 
"grading systems? 
are constructed from the 
as equal fequality relation) and unequal (ordering 


relation). Excellence as a function of "erading Systems," he held, provides 
a more basic notion and offers more flexibility th 


ceptions of excellence, and a Society must be prep 


ading systems 


an do the common con- 
ared to change its *order- 
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ng rules as experience indicates. Hollins (1961). defended, with Dewey, 
a relativist position in value theory but sought a greater stability than he 


believed Dewey B theory to provide. 


Morals and Education 


Rich (19611 took the position that moral education should start with the 
question, "Why be moral?" and that such education finds its substance in 
an analysis of the justification of the moral life. Rich attempted a justifica- 
tion of moral living and concluded that the rightness of an act, once decided 
upon, is a sufficient reason for its performance. Pai (1966) held that right 
action requires a “religious devotion" to belief and that in addition to 
knowing what is right one must help children develop the “character” to 


act it. 


Some Recent Themes 


There are at least two interesting recent if not entirely new themes in 
philosophy of education. One is philosophical psychology and the other the 
history of philosophy of education. Philosophical psychology is new in the 
sense that there is a renewed interest in the field among both philosophers 
of philosophy of education may be said to be 
xplicit interest. 


and psychologists. History 
new in that only recently has it aroused an e 


Philosophical Psychology 
ig work on philosophical psychology during 
061. 1961.65, 1966). He held that although 


Perhaps the most stimulatir 
nevertheless some precision 


the period is that of Green (1961 


the concept of teaching is essentially vague, ni E 
with respect to ils structure is possible. and he attempted to describe in 


the logical properties most central to this family of 
r related activities fail to exemplify the 
activity which, engaged in, "contains the 
conditions for the nurture of free human beings. Hay ee : 
sympathetic criticism of Green ] that Green occasionally treated 
s a : t 

i i failed to give 
matters of fact as if they were m Ma i 
and was ir ses a 


schematic form . . - 
activities” and to show how othe 


concept. Teaching, he held, is that 


but held 
atters of logic. sometimes 


reasons for his assertions. isensilive to some of the many 
word may have. 
E - . ra c : * T - s 

In an important paper Komisar (1965) objected to analyses of "s e 

of *learn" in recent literature and held that such analyses were mistaken 
- e. 3 » " Lr M eon 

in that they failed to grasp adequately what is involved. not in the arcane 
h i in the most obvious and trivial 


and peripheral" cases of learning, but 
senses. He found four *modal" senses: learn that... , learn the . . . , 
in all of these senses, to have learned 


m" 
, and learn to be. s 


learn to .. . 
arner s 


a " È 
something implies that the le performance accords with the “mean 
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ing" of the thing learned. Komisar holds the “high point" of the concept 
to be “learning to be"—it implies self-consciousness. y 

McClellan (1966), in the context of a discussion of B. F. Skinner's 
“philosophy of human nature,” criticized some aspects of Green's (1964, 
1964-65) analysis of teaching. McClellan took Green to hold that “rule- 
conforming action" is behavior and, as such. 
methods and language of behaviorism. 
distinctively human and therefore independent of behavioristic criteria. 
McClellan attempted to show that “rule-obeying action” is better under- 
stood as continuous with “rule-conforming 


is subject to the characteristic 
but that “rule-obeying action” is 


action” so far as description 
of learning is concerned, but that no questions of the truth or f. 
such claims properly may be raised. 
McClellan's interpretation of Skinner 
settle what Newsome took to be que 
experimentation. He also criticized Green, Skinner, and McClellan for con- 
fusing descriptions (laws) with prescriptions (rules). Taken as a whole. 
Green's paper and the replies to it constitute something of a high point in 
the brief career of philosophical psychology, illustrating both its strengths 
and weaknesses, 

Additional References: Anthony (1961) : 
Komisar (1966) ; Noel (1965). ` 


alsity of 
Newsome (1966) criticized both 
and his use of linguistic analysis to 
'slions of fact, properly settled by 


Bruner (1966) : Fen (1966) : 


History of Philosophy of Edueation 
History of Philosophy of education t 


aken in one sense is the oldest and 
one of the newest int 


in another sense erests of philosophers of education. 
No doubt one reason for its perennial interest is that Philosophy never 


quite outgrows its history, as the sciences appear to do. In any case, the 
classic figures of philosophy and their characteristic doctrines have always 
had a certain fascination for some people. Of course, not all interest in 
classic figures has a distinct historical bent, but there has been and is such 
an interest. Frankena (1965) put the educational philosophies of Aristotle, 


Kant, and Dewey in a historical perspective, and Chambliss (1965a) did 
the same for Chauncey Wright. 


Some of the writing on Dewey (e.g 
and on Whitehead (e.g., Brumba 
historical writing. However, in no 
account of the history of philos 
pretends to give such an account. 


^, Wirth, 1966: Archambault, 1966a) 
ugh, 1965, 1966) was į 


n some measure 
ne of these is there 


any really systematic 
ophy of education, and none of them 


Frankena, for example, explicitly stated 
that his main purpose was to “help teach the student how to do philosophy 
of education,” but he also sought to teach him something about the history 
of philosophy of education. Frankena actually says very little about history 
but tends to go directly to the three philosophies as “constructions” in their 
own right. Of course, an accurate account of the “constructions” is itself an 
important contribution to history 
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No systematic treatment of history and philosophy of education exists 
as vet, but in the work of Chambliss (1965b) we have the beginning of 
one, Most of his work is not vet published, but the general thrust FIT 
interest appears in his treatment of William T. Harris and others. One 
awaits Chambliss’ further work with interest. H 

Additional Reference: Brauner (1961). 


Conclusion 


A trend toward a larger measure of philosophic competency in philoso- 
phy of education was noted in previous Reviews. This trend is continuing. 
but there is an even more important trend—one toward treating the prob- 
lems of education philosophically as opposed to “applying” some philo- 
sophical system to education. Development of the sciences that relate to 
education and educational process will generate problems to which philo- 
sophical analysis is relevant. Taking this with the delight inherent in doing 
philosophy of education, one expects to see the field continue its recent 


healthy development. 
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CHAPTER IT 


History of Education 


CHARLES BURGESS 


History is vast and complex. It is strewn with perplexing ambiguities. To 
compound matters further—and to flirt with a pompous truism—its legiti- 
mate perimeter is no less than the uncharted range of human imagination, 


© % : t H H H 

of man's quest for understanding and identity. Everyman, in an intensely 
and in the observation that 
support for 


relevant sense, is indeed his own historian: 
each human being is himself a historical phenomenon resides 
the judgment that all knowledge—and ignorance—is historical. 

One who prefers truth to myth and understanding to mystery indicates, 
however crudely, some appreciation of the historian's task. The historian, 
however, is expected to oppose crudene superficiality, and conscious 
abuses of historical evidence: wherever veracity can be established, he is 
charged to prefer it to viscera. Dilettantism in all its forms is regularly 
isolated as the most baleful impediment to truths. 


The Truths of History 
The plural form of truth is critical. It provides the essential reminder of 
at no two historians will agree on all central details of 
Lest it seem that a full circle has been described— 
nsophisticated observations of Everyman 
hose accepted standards of precision, 
ssional historian symbolize some- 
areas of concern, and 


the probability th 
any one historical view. 
one that leads away from the ur 
only to return—one should note tl 
credibility, and grace that make the profe: 
thing more than a primus inter pares. His methods, 

amatically from those 


major preconceptions about the past may differ dr. 
of his fellow historians. The standards nonetheless remain constant. Re- 


spect for pluralism in the quest for understanding implies similar respect 
for a legitimate range of diversity in the conduct of the historical enter- 
prise. In a critical account of recent American humanistic dre E 
example, Knapp (1961) provided statistical evidence pe butia ^ 
judgment made by Higham (1965) to the effect that ier M vi 
come in the last two generations an increasingly democratize a r 
inquiry. Knapp made much of historians’ preference for standar m oi 
“sagacity and style” to methodological uniformity, noting this as a major 
source of their confidence “in their mission and their effectiveness as 
scholars. . . -” In these and several related respects. Knapp concluded that 
among the humanistic disciplines history stood “in the most fortunate 


circumstances.” 
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converge remises 
Divergent Methods and Convergent Pren 


T s rians, Knapp 
In his search for signs of change among contemporary historians. I 
n his s sig Bea 
made special note of the shift, especially on the 
away from the humanities toward closer li 
nti > fac is shift, it Jo um 
Granting the fact of this h fig diae ipa Packer 
found in the adding of even greater methodological divers cn 
x " > a! s a the moralis 
Apt illustrations of the range of me thods, from that > lad 
litterateur to that of the quantification-scientist, for example, were i vk 
i iti r les j arica 1s 2 
by Saveth (1961), His edition of exemplary studies of Americ is SÉ 
x stive lines by ie istory has 
explored many of the more Suggestive lines by which history 
profitably integrated with concerns and methods he 
sively peculiar to the social scie 
noted, “have come nowhe 
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s significance seems especially t 
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retofore more pe 
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nees. But historians, as Aydelotte (1 


ae. oi sien cial 
re near exploiting" the full potentialities of kg 
science quantification methods, Nor have historians always appliec 


methods of number wisely. While remaining “conservative and skeptikal 
about the place of quantification in history, Aydelotte concluded that T 
tification, in spite of its substantial limitations and difficulties, could be 
come “a powerful tool in historical analysis.” 
Although they were both similarly aware of the 
in method, Higham (1965) and Skotheim 1196 
such signs of diversity were quite 
respects history seemed to be influe 


recent marks of cen 
l) argued in effect eni 
misleading, In more fundamental 

need by convergent premises. nic inis 
to the climate of Opinion among historians, Higham noted a general i 
tion to the guiding premises of earlier historical Views. Histories hearing 
the Progressive stamp, in particular, with their near-Manichean puse 
ceptions about conflict, faith in science and in popular culture, and iue 
Enlightenment faith in rational human burposes, have heen widely chal 
enged by a recent “cult of Ame 


rican Consensus,” 
has met headlo 


b Lcid imisn 
Progressives optim 
ng Opposition in the 
nonteleo]ogic. i 


sity and 
form of Searches for stability a 


al continuity as well as in the form of remorsel quests c 
causes of moral disintegration In the American experience, Higham notet 
that much of the most substantial recent research 
of tragedy. The 


a study 
has amounted to a stu 


i approach, eschewed 
lorians, has bee 


by Progressive m: 
aioe al to this end. It has Permitted much a 
historical effort to turn rational disagreements into internal psychic cor 
flict, and has hoisted Pessimism to pi 
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cles Í respectability. But High: 

ast assurance that r : 
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a historians, uths about structure and pm 
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rather t an motive, seemed to be giving new life to man’s hardy respect HS 
human rationality, Above all, in a mi ring with moral uncer 
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tainty, Higham observed, Ustorians of all Philosophical predispositic 
seemed especially to i “nprecedented insistence 
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What ring) ) d in our Past that we can rely 
its survival? 
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Historiography of American Education 


. The historiography of American education suggests belated but poten- 
tially parallel. developments. Cremin (1965) studied the historical pur- 
poses and intellectual milieu of Ellwood Patterson Cubberley in an able 
effort to assess his achievements and explain the protracted power of his 
ideological grip upon twentieth-century historians of education. Cubberley, 
who stood within the circle of most widely accepted genetic views of the 
past, remained, as Cremin contended, relatively insensitive to certain 
historical lapses. His description of nonexistent roots of "public" educa- 
tion in the Colonial era was judged an anachronism. Cubberley, it was 
further noted, pinched the meaning of education into “schooling.” which 
confined his research to the historical “rise” of institutions of learning. 
The third of Cubberley’s “cardinal sins against Clio" rested with his 
evangelism, with his effort to promote professional zeal often, and unfor- 
tunately, at the expense of encouraging greater historical understanding. 
These “sins,” with the possible exception of evangelism, were endemic 
among historians who studied education at the dawn of the present cen- 
tury. The historical significance of Cubberley’s history of education, how- 
ever, rested with the momentous fact that "there has been no overall re- 
thinking of our educational history" since the appearance of his Public 
Education in the United States in 1919. Nothing like the massive re-ex- 
al historiography (which were reviewed by Higham, 
1961) has occurred in the history of education. 
ions once considered settled and for 
h the broader strands of cultural 
d the leitmotiv of 


aminations in gener 
1965, and by Skotheim, 
In calling for the reopening of quest 
the reintegration of formal education wit 
and intellectual history, Cremin also implicitly explaine 
his forthcoming major history of American education. 


The question particularly of Cubberley's evangelism, however, did con- 
ates about revisionism 1n educational 


e on the Role of Education in 
actions which pointed to 
Since the appearance of 


tinue to hang broodingly over deb 
history. The revised report of the Committe 
American History (1965) once again stirred re 
the continued vitality of the Cubberley tradition. in 
the original report in 1957, it had been taken to be a fact of great impor- 


tance that the Committee was drawn overwhelmingly from the ranks of 
general historians. The Committee itself, convinced that educational hiss 
tory had failed to follow recent historiographical canons, apparently pee 
this fact as significant. Historians of education whose sense of snub was 
Brickman (1964) agreed. One need not deny that an over- 
mmitted. Vastly more important, one might insist, was 
bers of the Committee met as representative historians 
egitimate field of inquiry. The historic 
condition which once contributed heavily to the missionary spirit among 
the kept-scholar syndrome, the unexamined 
and isolation from the mainstream 
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of historical scholarship—was sharply challenged. As a goad to the invest- 
ment of greater and more diverse energies in explorations of the many 
perplexing unknowns in educational history, moreover. the encouragement 
afforded by the Committee could prove to have been inestimably salutary. 

Additional References: Baird (1965): Herbst (1965): Park (1965). 


Colonial and Nineteenth-Century Views 


Signs of a widening range of historical preconceptions and increasing 
dialogue have appeared in educational history since 1963. In a well-doc- 
umented study of the middle schools (“secondary education”) during the 
eighteenth century, Middlekauff (1963) traced lines of conduct that were 
more noteworthy for continuity than for conflict. His exploration of 
primary materials emphasized the durability of the Puritan tradition of 
learning. The utilitarian dimensions of that tradition in effect turned 
Franklin's preference for a more satisfactory union of the “practical” and 
"ornamental" into a plea for a new definition of "practical." Moreover, 
Franklin's perceptive awareness of the needs of *A Rising People," de- 
clared Tyack (1966a), led to a notion of practicality that placed particular 
stress upon a systematic approach to “self-education.” 

Leading educational reformers of the early national period were also 
found to have ignored the contradiction between their desire to form a 
"national character" and their announced purpose of preparing Americans 
for a life of free reasoned choice. Tyack's (1966b) study of this blindspot 
in Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Rush, and Noah Webster illustrated the 
persistence of elemental indoctrination in educational thought. Burgess 
(1964), in a comparison of orthodox Federalist and radical Deist educa- 
tional views, suggested that insensitivity to the question of indoctrination 
extended beyond the realm of the more visible spokesmen. 

General historians’ heightened concern for the tragic made slight but 
important headway among educational historians. Greene (1965) was 
able to sketch the darker side of the American educational mind by placing 
education in context with such figures as utopians, transcendentalists, 
Hawthorne, Melville, Norris, and Fitzgerald. The tension between the easy 
optimism of educational leaders and the somber concerns of those beyond 
the earshot of the schoolhouse afforded a provocative but seldom consid- 
ered angle of vision for educational history. 

If in transcendentalism there appeared, as Greene implied, an alternative 
to relatively unreflective popular views, there also appeared wellsprings of 
inspiration for educational reformers. Jones (1966) found Emerson’s 
educational doctrines etched deeply in the mind of Horace Mann. Both 
Jones and Greene further testified to an increasing awareness of the 
limitations inherent in the notion that "schooling" is the sole object of 
educational history. 
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Jones discussed Horace Mann incidentally: but Mann became the central 

object of serious re-examination in several recent studies. Messerli (1966), 

L who is currently preparing a major biography of the Massachusetts 
reformer, examined salient features of Mann's childhood and concluded 

that the popular analyses of Mann’s encounter with Death and Reverend 

Emmons lacked credibility. Concerning Mann’s years as a student at 

Brown, Messerli (1963) found the debating society experiences, once a 

common collegiate activity, to have been singularly valuable to Mann’s 


career, The formal and informal environment at Brown was instructively 
portrayed. That Mann, rather than James G. Carter, was selected as the 


first secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education has been a long- 
(1963) noted, Carter was not merely a 


standing perplexity. As Chamblis 
Ploneer of reform in the state; his mind was agile and his logic precise. 
Carter's sophisticated. understanding of Baconian induction might have 
gained wide hearings in American thought had Carter, rather than Mann, 
been selected by the board. But Carter's assets were outweighed by his 
liabilities, Messerli (1965a) argued. Judging the requirements for a 


Successful nineteenth-century reformer, Messerli concluded that Mann was 
choice. As a state official, Mann’s 


1965b) that Mann 
one free of the 


not ¢ E y 
ne a lucky choice: rather, he was a likely 
ending of dissident power blocs convinced Messerli ( 
developed a consistent and pedagogically sound policy. 
asie impulse of opportunism or boot-licking. 


Motive as Historical Problem 


Lannie (1961), Pratt (1965), and Van Deusen (1965) anm s 
modestly useful example of the difficulties encountered when calling pete 
Motives into question. New York Governor William Seward’s efforts as a 


education: lre i je ter. Lannie criticized F ratt’s 
a alr rmer prov the subject matter. La 
for mer pr OV ided J i T mpt d t 1 nonstrate 


notion of Sew ‘tical realist: Pratt 
A ward as the political realist: Pra ; : 
f the inadequacies of Lannie’s image of Seward as the altruist a apri 
e F: s Bs Ps 
à educational history, when restored to cultural context, des ie sao 
linge on more—and more complex—factors. Van Deusen's e ^ ah 
Ciliatory but gave no unsullied support to either the ew T Fa (1964) : 
I " Additional References: Burgess (1963) : Cross e been ed 
arding (1961): Levin (1964); Morgan (1966) : I ; 
fysey (1963). 
The Progressive Era 
. Progressivism in education might well be described as an impulse, for 
In its dynamic years it was organized in little more than name. Yet, as 
"Pulse or as movement, Progressive reform owed some lasting debt to 
o 2 , 
rmal committee endeavors. 
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The Committees 


Krug (1961) and Sizer (1964) critically examined the purposes and 
accomplishments of representative groups involved in debating the course 
of secondary education. Sizer. concentrating upon the influence of the 
Committee of Ten, found its report to have been widely misapplied and 
misunderstood. His volume included a reproduction of the famous report. 
a helpful guide to his examination of the work of the Committee. Kru 
more concerned with the developmental stages of secondary education in 
the early years of the present century, also included analyses of later 
pivotal organizations and seminal contributors. His study drew heavily 
from primary material theretofore unpublished. 

Whatever Americans might have thought of the shaping of their sec- 
ondary schools, Beck (1965) found that German observers singled out 
American high schools for special criticism. These schools were seen as 


not only neglecting their college preparatory function in favor of serving 
as schools for the "masses" but also as being especially derelict in their 
foreign language programs. 

In his assessment of the Committee of Fifteen, Button (1965) concluded 
that the group's idealist-based attempts to reform elementary education 
were swept aside by empirical psychology. Thus, he noted, did ideas 
of “efficiency” supplant the Committee’s expectations of humanitarian 
excellence. 


Individual Reformers 


Francis Parker, a leading spokesman of the Committee of Fifteen as 
well as a famous schoolmaster, drafted in his last years a plan for an 
ideal school. Tostberg (1966) traced the shaky career of this dream school 
for which Parker unsuccessfully sought the support of the University of 
Chicago. 

Wirth (1966) insightfully traced the plans and practices of John Dewey 
during his decade (1091-1901) as an educational colleague of Parker in 


Chicago. During these important years emerged Dewey's outline of ideal 
formal education, one based upon firsthand experience. Open-ended, un- 
finished, Dewey’s work refused to become outmoded in its general frame 
in spite of the sweeping cultural changes of the last half-century. 

In a reassessment of Herbert Spencer's once popular appeal, Kazamias 
(1966) judged the more unlovely elements in Spencer's thought to be at 
least as much the product of historical distance as of fact. Spencer's appeal 
to educational reformers should be understood in terms of the nineteenth- 
century moods and the viable alternatives then available. Greater historical 
sensitivity, Kazamias argued, would thereby regain a fairer hearing for 
Spencer. 

Strickland and Burgess (1965) presented a reappraisal of G. Stanley 
Hall, leader of the Child Study movement and a psychologist who enjoyed 
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een following among educators. The authors concluded that Hall should 
also be identified as a purveyor of social and educational elitism, racist doc- 
His philosophy was marked by 


; as public policy. 
virulent strains of incipient totalitarianism. 


trines, and eugenics 


The Nevro i H i 
egro in American Education 


. Long before the Progressive era and, as Wish (1961) noted, its agoniz- 
Ing debates about racial equality. educational reformers stumbled over the 
Issue of the Negro and learning. Calvin Wiley, as Ford (1961) explained, 
Struggled awkwardly to hold the principle of Christianity-in-action aloft 
while walking the rope of political survival. And in the administration of 
the vaunted Peabody Education Fund in the South, West (1966) sustained 
John Hope Franklin's judgment that those managing the Fund “lent their 
influence to the white South in its efforts to make the Negro a second-class 


Citizen... 7 


The Education of Educators 


Borrowman (1965) outlined the range of historical positions taken with 
respect to the preparation of American teachers. Amid the voices, con- 


« 
fused and confident, that have challenged and defended the place of edu- 
documentary history isolated 


cation” in higher learning, Borrowman’s ry T 
lines of argument that continue to be drawn. Institutional mae of 
teacher education provided examples of these lines of argument. ; ugs 
(1965) history of the School of Education at New York University repre- 
sented an acceptance of the ideals and efforts of professional edugibon: 
Powell (1965) remained less than convinced of the place of ec € in 
his informative study of the establishment of “pedagogy” at Harvar ni: 


versity under the reluctant hand of Charles W. Eliot. " . 
Additional References: Boskin | 1966): Bowers ( D rwr 

(1961); Calista (1961): Cohen (1961): Harlan (196 ME trs Bd 2 

11963): Neyland (1961) : Ratner, Altman, and Wheeler ( : up 


(1961); Soderbergh (1965): Thayer | 1965): Yengo (1964). 


Higher Education 


e of the American university 


bir TES): nt did set = Higham described earlier 
represented an exemplary illustration of what Higha s 


ag e à istorians. Veysey 
aS renewed interest in institutional structure among historiz s ysey 
i d system of university educa- 


descri] ricanize 

S ed the emergence of an America "Eu 

tion largely out of an alien and elitist background. Accommodating itself 
e P, d H a 

lo necessity and native ideals, the university 

Social control and service to American sentiment. 


became an instrument of 
Its flexibility was the 
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more surprising in view of its willingness to pay “the price of structure.” 
Hawkins (1966) focused upon Charles W. Eliot and Daniel C. Gilman as 
prime creators (or adaptors) of the university ideal in America. Competi- 
tion between these two college presidents further encouraged new innova- 
and some petulance—in academic life. Castel (1961). while ap- 
plauding the failure of the founding fathers to establish a national uni- 


tions 


versity, saw in those attempts the enunciation of important principles that 
were also to help determine the course of American higher education. 

Problems of student discipline accompanied the increasingly complex 
patterns of university life. As old lines of control and student-teacher rela- 
tionships began to fall, Solberg (1966b) explored the frustrations and 
failures of early attempts to transfer more authority to the "governed" at 
the University of Illinois. Peterson (1961) described the difficulties en- 
countered by the anxious, small New England college that struggled, amid 
the din of university expansion, to sustain collegiate ideals and practices 
in the spirit of the Yale Report. 

Lee (1963) provided a historical reminder of the place of federal efforts 
and funds, through the Morrill Act, in promoting American educational 
ideals at the college level. Curti and Nash (1965) turned to an examination 
of private sources of financial support for higher education, noting that 
few American institutions bore “the marks of private, voluntary giving as 
noticeably as higher education." Their study included foundations, cor- 
porations, alumni associations, individual donors, and explored a wide 
range of purposes in giving. 

Additional References: Beach (1965): Buck (1965): Dunbar (1963) : 


McGiffert (1961); Porter (1961); Sack (1963): Schmidt (1961); 
Urofsky (1965). 


Religion and Science 


Attempts to create modern institutions of higher learning amounted as 
well to attempts to move clear of more restrictive ties to denominational 
or overriding religious purposes in learning. Solberg’s (1966a) case study 
of the bitter struggles to cast out compulsory chapel attendance at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois provided a helpful illustration of the conflict between 
older, religious and newer, secular notions about the purposes of the state 
institution. Similar ambivalence appeared in the policies of Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard. Hawkins (1961) described Eliot as a reformer unable 
to keep from dragging his ideological heels in response to the tug of 
science and secular purposes. Instead he elevated the Divinity Séhool aid 
disavowed denominational connections: but “what he called nandanom- 
inationalism was often, as critics charged, Unitarianism raised to the nth 
power. 

Barnes (1961) noted the suspicion which greeted history as well as 
science in academe prior to World War I. Were these pursuits to become 
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its to or partners of religion? This question regularly appeared as a 
dar: oncer aci ici i o view i € 
paramount concern of academicians who continued to view collegiate goals 
in moral-religious terms. | "i 
Iz Wik 3 ; . x 
' ws study of E. L. Youmans. editor of Popular Science Monthly dur- 
ne s atu t 5 s 
g the late nineteenth century, Leverette (1965) gave useful judgments of 
more ar i i i i li f 
more popular attempts to instruct a wider public about naturalism, free 
inquiry, ¢ S i igi i i i 
juiry, and the separation of religion and science in rational human 
affairs, 
Additional References: Cle, 
Lynn (1961): Mitchell and S 


(1961) : Cohen (1965): Findlay (1966) : 
elton (1966). 


Textbooks 


Foreign observers of nineteenth-century American teaching practices 
did not often miss the peculiar Yankee affinity for textbooks. Egerton 
Ryerson of Canada. for example, found the American dependence upon 
anti-intellectual attitudes and poor teaching tech- 
schoolbooks might have caused, 
istructive study, of less 


textbooks productive of 
niques, Whatever methodological mischief 
however, was, in Elson's (1961) ) depressingly ir 
consequence than the narrow intellectual and social prejudice, racism, 
and Protestant-nationalist. jingoism advocated in the textbooks. Elson 
examined approximately 1.000 texts in the several fields of common school 
education in preparing her history of educational ideas. 

Carpenter's (1963) chronicle of American schoolbooks provided a first- 
rate bibliography and the quaint notion that the profit motive played a 
small role in accounting for the countless, rapid-fire 
Degler (1961) traced the South’s self-image as revealed in Southern his- 
tory textbooks. He found the expected racial stereotypes set forth, but 
apart from such related serious distortions, concluded that the work was 
quite well done in the face of intense regional defensiveness. 

Additional References Alilunas (1963) : Black (1964) ; England 
(1963): Ford (1061) : Nietz (1961) : Sahli (1963) : Y ounker (1963). 


revisions of texts. 


Afterword 


A further word might be added with respect to historians perspectives 
th a small but growing body of what 


on their craft. Over the last few years t gr selon 
has been called revisionist literature has appeared in the historiography of 
vested earlier. several of the above-cited works 


American education. Ass l 
might be placed under this rubric. Those who support the purposes of 
revisionism see it as an altempt to recapture the past in terms of mid- 
twentieth-century insights: it implies honest 


stantial truths and expose fallacious myths. 


efforts to preserve more sub- 
To opponents of revisionism, 
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the term seems to suggest unfortunate changes in the purposes of educa- 
tional history, changes that include even opportunism, vindictiveness. and 
unwonted hostility toward the historical giants of educational reform. 
Whatever the word might mean, its appearance signals not only the 
dynamism of historical distance and the prolific accumulation of historical 
facts since 1919: it is as well an index of the widening circle of scholars 
who are beginning to find in educational history important and fruitful 
avenues of inquiry. 
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CHAPTER IIT 


Social Policy and Education 


LOUIS FISCHER and DONALD G. LAHR 


The broad area of education and social policy invites a wide range of 
scholarly research, analysis, exploration, and subjective pontification. In 
reviewing the area, we attempted to exclude only the last type of mate- 
rials. The research on equality of educational opportunity is reviewed first. 
followed by materials relevant to church-school relations, federal aid to 
education, and international education. The concluding section includes 
studies of the public views of educators as well as matters related to aca- 
demic freedom. 


Integration and Segregation in Education 
U.S. Office of Education Survey 


Overshadowing all previous studies in the field of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity are the surveys and case studies conducted under the 
auspices of the U.S. Office of Education, operating by the express mandate 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and with the generous resources of a $1.5- 
million Congressional appropriation. The already published reports of 
these studies provide the most comprehensive data available to the re- 
searcher and practitioner and are among the most definitive works in the 
field. Additional reports will soon be available. The master report of this 
project (Coleman and others, 1966) and the summary report (U.S. Office 
of Education, 1966) described (a) the degree and extent of Negro, Puerto 
Rican, Mexican-American, Indian, Oriental, and “majority” dE “white” 
group segregation and integration in American public education; (b) edu- 
cational quality as measured by a wide variety of school and teacher 
characteristics; (c) educational attainment as measured by standardized 
achievement tests; and (d) the relationship of school, teacher, and student 
characteristics with educational attainment. Also, the reports described 
educational opportunities for Negroes at colleges and universities, exam- 
ined the dropout rate for majority and minority groups at different socio- 
economic levels, and presented case studies of school integration in selected 
districts focusing upon the implementation, progress, and problems of pro- 
grams. Data were presented so that comparisons could be made among 
regions and among metropolitan and nonmetropolitan schools as well as 
among groups on a national level. Space permits the review of only a few 
of the more important findings and conclusions. 
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Cooper (1964), using data obtained through the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Education, compared the reading achievement of Negro and white 
children in grades 4-12 attending largely segregated schools. She found 
that althoush the reading level of both & ased in relationship to 
the national norms as years of schooling increased. the Negro decrease in 
reading level was more severe. St. John (1966). comparing the educational 
aspiration of Negro high school students from elementary schools. con- 
taining different proportions of Negro students, found that the degree of 
elementary school segregation did not predict the level of aspiration. 
Brown (1965) compared the vocational aspirations of 41 matched pairs of 
Negro and white sixth-graders and found that the Negro group aspired to 
‘occupations of higher social status than did the white group. 

Green and Hofmann (1965) documented the extent of educational 
deprivation among Negro children of Prince Edward County, Virginia 
who had been denied schooling. They concluded that the measured aca- 
demic ability and achievement of these children had been severely and 
adversely affected, and indicated that the reintroduction of schooling led to 
slight improvement. McGrath (1965) collected data about curricular pat- 
terns, financial resources, enrollment. budget and library facilities from 
questionnaires and college catalogs of 123 predominantly Negro colleges. 
He concluded that these colleges vary widely in character and quality and 
that since they would be in the immediate future the primary sources of 
educational opportunity for Southern Negro youth, the government and 


charitable foundations should devote more attention to the needs of these 
institutions. 


roups dec 


Clark (1965) included in his well-documented 
trayal of the condition of the Negro ghetto dweller a chapter which pre- 
sents a penetrating analysis of the lower socioeconomic status Negro’s view 
of the school and the social dysfunctions of the school in the ghetto. 
Pettigrew (1964), as part of his description of the psychological factors of 
Negro personality, contributed an analysis of research on Negro intelli- 
gence demonstrating earlier fallacies and presenting contemporary conclu- 
sions. Webster (1965) Suggested that there may be some relationship 
between childhood maternal supportive behavior and self-concept. Radin 
and Kamii (1965) found that middle class Negro mothers tended to 
believe in setting definite limits on behavior and valued self-expression 
and independence for their children in contrast to the lower class mothers 
who tended to be overprotective, controlling, and repressive of sexual 
expression. Hess, Shipman, and Jackson (1965) observed that middle class 
Negro mothers tended to use more verbal cues and to show less anxiety in 
teaching their J-year-olds simple tasks than did lower class Negro mothers 
Manuel (1965) investigated problems which Spanish-speaking children in 
the Southwest United States encounter in relationship to ihe edhnols and 


discovered that linguistic, attitude, and economic areas were those which 
posed the greatest difficulties, 


and disconcerting por- 
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De Jure S i 
€ Jure Segregation 


Carmichae en - 
ín Pp hael (1965) produced a critical. documented analysis of the his- 
ry ; re e ) á = J s 
V of Southern. school segregation since 1951. He examined court de- 
ation, and 


eet udis of political and social resistance to desegreg i 

didi e chi estab ish patterns of porran reaction and their relation- 

fashion oe social conditions, Leeson (1964 lina much less detailed 
- also traced the history of desegregation from 1951 to 1963 and 

ind school districts desegregated. 

of Virginia’s “massive resistance” 


included data on numbers of pupi 
Gates (1961) analyzed the politics 
io the 195 | Supreme Court decision and showed how the precedent of 
Irginia’s legislative and legal reaction affected in a negative manner the 
peaceful transition to desegregation. Selected school districts which de- 
segregated between 1959 and 1965 have, according to Wey (1961), ex- 
hibited acceptance of the Negro student by community, teachers, and fel- 
low. students. His conclusion that proper preparation leads to effective 
desegregation was echoed by Dalton and Carmichael (1964) in describing 
j They attribute the success to planning 
sanguine about 


the desegregation of Chattanooga. 
with teachers, students, parents, and power groups. Li 
the Prospects of desegregation without vigorous federal government en- 
forcement under Section 601 of the. Civil Rights Act of 1964, however, is 
Lieberman (1966) who maintained that compliance under the U.S. Office 
y insignificant and praised the 


;ulation data for Tennessee, 
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Although the U.S. Supreme Court has not ruled on the pedes * Rea 
Segregation, Roach (1966) maintained that the lower e Sf egal 
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Sociological analysis of communities in the North which have experi- 


enced school integration controvers 


; has produced insights into the nature 
of the groups involved and a description of ideal types of opponents and 
proponents of integration. Luchterhand and Weiber (1965) found that in 
New Rochelle, New York. lower socioeconomic class Negro parents were 
more likely to request transfers to desegregated schools than were other 
parents. They inferred that. because of the size of the community and the 
intensity of the issue. the lower class Negroes had become more involved 
in educational questions than would otherwise have been expected and had 
also perceived the transfer as an opportunity to control their own destiny 
in an otherwise capricious world. Lang and Lang (1965) interviewed a 
sample of Jew 


sh and Catholic parents who were embroiled in a con- 
troversy over the combining of two elementary schools to achieve racial 
integration. They concluded that while upward group mobility in the status 
system of ethnic groups may lead to opposition to desegregation. indi- 
vidual mobility may lead to a more cosmopolitan outlook. 

Rogers and Swanson (1965) compared the receptivity of white parents 
from two areas of a Northern city to an integration proposal affecting 
both areas. They found that the area of low receptivity to the proposal was 
characterized by lower middle class homeowners. recent migrants from 
the slums, high levels of ethnocentricity. housing arrangements facilitating 
high levels of interaction in friendship groups, low participation in local 
political and social action groups. and limited support by local leaders for 
the proposal. Characteristic of the area of high receptivity to the proposal 
were upper middle class apartment dwellers, lower levels of ethnocentricity- 
high rates of participation in local political and social action organizations. 
and strong support from local leaders for the proposal. 


Poli 


and Strategy for Integration 


Pettigrew (1965b) maintained that the elimination of de jure segrega- 
tion should be the first effort, followed closely by attempts to cope with 
the increasing pace of de facto segregation. He delineated five focuses: 
identifying conflicting political pressures of the community, locating the 
focus of responsibility for equality of ed i 
techniques for implementation, blending racial balance and compensatory 
training, and achieving desirable interracial classroom environments. The 
Educational Policies Commission of the NEA (1965) made nine recom 
mendations for combating de facto segregation. Wey (1966) disc 
problems which must be solved before desegregation and integration ca" 
take place in the South. He emphasized the complexities involved anc 
illustrated his position with anecdotes and statistics from selected schoo 
districts in the South. Dodson (1965). in attacking what he considered t° 
be the bureaucratic myths and pseudo-scientific excuses for delay an‘ 
avoidance of implementation of programs for desegregation, called for ? 


ucational opportunity, evolving 


ussel 
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wave still ap - vempp ys. School District in 1963), 
ates tities F The most noted efforts during 1966 were those of Sen- 
His effort tn bs linois who attempted to amend the First Amendment. 

re not unique, only the most recent. Seckinger (1965) analyzed 
istitutional revision to permit prayers 
submitted by members of the 
Congress. The legisla- 
he Engle and Schempp 
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the. Eighty-Fifth Congress passed September. 2 1998, cus Meer 
challenged because of appropriations of public funds to PS gine 
colleges in Maryland. While no new information is dina honing ES 
posium, there is some useful exploration of potential prob em E » A pe" 
Brickman (1965) hailed the recent developments as providing a nd 
birth of freedom in education and argued for public. aid to n 
parochial schools. He proposed that freedom of conscience me 
achieved otherwise, since without public aid the parochial schools 5 ; E 
in jeopardy. Clayton (1965), on the other hand. urged caution. NER 
the possibilities for church-state cooperation in education asa conseque à . 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1963. he suggestet 
that we learn from the experiences of some of the 
Citing his own study of England and the Netherl 
1963-64 he concluded that there are serious proble 
as a result of state aid to sectarian forms of education in each of the coun- 
tries studied. He warned that although it is not certain that the same prob- 
lems would beset the American schools, we should be cautious and study 
the experiences of others lest we lose more than we hope to gain through 
our new developments. Although providing no new knowledge, Justice 
Douglas (1966) of the United States Supreme Court presented an i£: 
lent, authoritative summary of key cases interpreting. the controversta 
First Amendment. Writing in nontechnical language aimed at the intelli- 
gent layman, Douglas drew on the experiences of other nations. poia 
European and Asiatic. He favored continued separation of church ant 
state, with the schools remaining secular, Stanley (1965) asserted that the 
current efforts to include religion in the public schools have little to do with 
conventional piety or with traditional religious beliefs. They are more 
likely attempts to restore order and unity, clarity, meaning, and purpose 
to life and education. Recognizing the fact that ours is a country of re 
ligious pluralism, Stanley examined and rejected five different proposals 
for relating public schools and religion. He concluded that the schools 
must remain secular and that the values and commitments which they teach 
and should teach must be those warranted by human reason. We can agree 
on intellectual and moral principles at the operational level, while We 


respectfully disagree on theological or philosophical first principles. The 
national debate continues; whether public funds sh 


to any segment of private parochial school 
does the question of how, if at all, religion c. 


European countries. 
ands during the years 
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A A O een ae: 
! : ary school teachers. In the test. hypothetical but 
quite realistic situalions were described, and teachers chose one of three 
alternative courses of action. The three types of responses were judged by 
Rogers and Burnes as “unqualified religious." “unqualified nonreligious,” 
and “indeterminate.” Based upon teacher responses to the 15 hypothetical 
situations, the authors concluded that while religious instruction does go 
on Bl many classrooms, its nature and extent are not known, nor are the 
constitutional questions raised by them answered by past decisions. 
gs of the Supreme Court, was 
Association of School Admin- 
age of 


A useful guide, soundly based on the rulin 


produced by a commission of the American / 
istrators (19611. In its booklet the commission analyzed the herit 
esented the relevant principles and 
and practice. Sensitive points 
consistent both 


religious freedom in our culture, pr 
cases, and faced questions of school policy 
s located and recommendations made related to them, 
with constitutional limitations and educational ideas. 

iscussed policy that is ye 
“dual enrollment," is simply an arrange- 
ic schools enroll for part of their school 
day in public school classes. Section 205 (a) (2! of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 refers to the “dual enrollment” plan. 
The bill does not authorize aid to private institutions, but it does con- 
template some broadening of public educational programs and services in 
Which pupils who are not enrolled in public schools may participate. 
Although there are no accurate statistics available on how widespread this 
practice is, a survey by the National Education Association (1965) indi- 
cates that it is in effect in 35 states and in at least 280 school systems. 
Both the educational consequences and the constitutionality of the arrange- 


ment are open to question. 
Nielsen (1966), after a scholarly reviev 


background of the controversy over religion Sl. dite’ deepest Di 
cluded that any education, to be sound, must deal with the deepest o 


a = pa cling, and 
human concerns, such as death, salvation, suffering, Origin, destiny aig 
e exploration of such questions necessari?y 


evil. He asserted that an adequat: : 2 2 : 
entails examining the jae a of religion. While Nielsen's ar 
tion is scholarly, he, like others. gave inadequate attention A a cer 
lions, and thus the crucial questions of curricular content an me h * mu 
go unanswered. A similar effort is that of Phenix (1966) ae wee ot his 
every teacher be constantly aware of the religious irpo alar 
subject. He proposed that religion is constantly maiig f P, Gad x 
concerns of life; thus science may be seen as the isdom d 


E i “Wi God,” and art as the 
language as the “Word of God,” ethics as the “Will of ; 
Work of God.” 


Some authors, as the two 
school policy and practice to incl 


“Shared time” is a much-d t to be tested in the 
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ment whereby students of nonpubl 
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and public education, con- 


ately preceding, would alter public 
2 Blum (1965) was more 
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interested in convincing his readers that public aid to parochial schools is 
appropriate. constitutional. and desirable. while Ryan (1961) raised pro- 
found questions challenging the desirability as well as feasibility of extend- 
ing Catholic parochial schools whether through public support or through 
church funds. In a recent study. financed by the Carnegie Corporation and 
the U.S. Office of Education, Greeley and Rossi (1966) concluded that 
education in a Catholic parochial school seemed to make no significant 
difference in the civic behavior, social values, and attitudes of the students. 
Although the parochial schools did not produce the virtues claimed by 
their protagonists, they did not bring on the “divisive” effects claimed by 
their detractors. The study also concluded that the parochial educational 
system was moderately successful at inculcating pre 


sely those norms 
already reasonably well accepted among American Catholics. 

In light of the foregoing, it appears that we have many disagreements 
and unresolved controvers 


s related to the church-state issue in education. 
safe to predict that the issue will be fraught with controversy for 
to come. One reason for the continuing disagreement is the paucity 
ematic research which might shed some light on the consequences 
ious education and on the consequences of studying about religion. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Since the last issue of this Review devoted to the topic of federal aid, 


Congress has enacted an unprecedented quantity of educational legislation. 
Included in this have been the far-reaching Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, Economic Opportunity Act of 1961, and Higher 
Education Act of 1965. Complete review of the results of this new federal 
effort is beyond the scope of this article and must w 
appropriate research areas. Although a large number 
interpretative articles have appeared, the 
empirical research on the topic of the rel 
programs and educational policy has been insignificant. 

Tiedt (1966) examined the history of federal aid to education and 
included an exposition of recent federal legis] 
ments for and against federal aid and devo 


verbatim congressional testimony. The educational policies of the Kennedy 
and Johnson Administrations were presented through excerpts of addresses 
to Congress. Contents and bibliography give evidence of a thorough exam- 
ination of sources and clear and comprehensible org j 


i ganization. 
Tiedt (1966) devoted a chapter to the question of aid to private and 


parochial schools. A more thorough analysis is provided by Ward (1964) 
who examined state and federal court dec i 


ait upon reviews in 
of exhortative and 
amount of analytical and 
ationship between the new federal 


ation. He presented argu- 
ted considerable space to 


t sions and analyzed policy posi- 
tions of competing organizations. Fuller (1966) viewed the increasing 


financial support of private and parochial education through recently 
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enacted federal leeislati 
federal e as a challenge to the First Amendment to the 
state, the public on em À pue iut te the separation of church and 
(1966), the ha imam Am pluralistic society. According to Menacker 
support in he U. T miri development of policy on educational 
conflicting nolüties] asad is the result of organizational problems. 
objectives T m eS and the desire KS achieve other national 
Ths Amede gh bars ation rather than the de re to improve education. 
the Histone : as iation of School Administrators (1965) examined 
y of federal aid and its relationships to local and state school 


rogsr: T 
l P Ma: and to school finance. 

eppe ( å 4 

ppel (1966) called for three revolutions of quantity. quality, and 
in education. He presented the case 
rable numerical data from the U.S. 
artnership of local, 


a dl ae of public policy 
Office af lo. y setting forth conside 
slate, and erii ini and by des vibing the growing pa 
itfrense] EM ete a in educational operations, The case for 
gain in sheer ai quantity as à goal of public policy, insofar as this 
editions oo "y Borat to the achievement of national prosperity, is 
homie otaka ve support. Bowman (1966). in a review of recent eco- 
disien and A RERUM out that although there are conflicts in research 
nvesmges E: stib. the general consensus is that the rate of return on 

increments of education has been higher than the rate of 
al. Studies of investment in educa- 
es have shown that the return on 
been less than that for 
On the other hand, Nam (1964) 
f federal funds through the GI 
attainment of veterans higher 
e investment did represent a 


Snape investments in physical capit 
voies ai ir developed countri 
M iia a the first cight years of schooling has 
eonaluded e ucational increments. 
Bill prol a although the investment o 

Probably did not raise the educational 


thar 

iw h 

vould otherwise have been expected, th 
ducation. 


respo 
5ponse to a erowi 
e to a growing demand for formal e 
examine! 


gU NE and Wayson (1966) have -———À 
in is "i R i federal programs on educational programs anc po "P a 
universite of the effects of federal research piagem, db E ing 
bris v and colleges concluded that in addition to ac nies ing the we 
search rends of expanding research programs and training more re- 

ers, the sponsored programs also contributed to the devaluation of 
ansion of lower qualily research. Way- 
n bills upon the politics of 
lines of changes occurring 
erstate level through the Compact for 
al levels. He argued that these changes 
are irreversible, have long- 
y good nor bad. and lead to power 
d localities will be variously 
relationships. : 


d the unintended con- 


underer 
ergraduate teaching and the exp 
e 1965 educatio 


Son ex * 
examined the impact of th 
sketched the out 


a 
nen policy making. He k 
Gee agencies, at the int 
are bine | and at the state and loc i 

& brought about by indirect controls. 
ither inherentl 
that states an 
ablished power 


Tange i s 

Sirus Implications, are ne 
Strug 

d He stated. further 

ecte $ x 

d depending upon previously est 
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International Education 


Johnson and Colligan (1965) in a thoroughly documented study dw 
scribed the origins, succ *. and struggles of the F ulbright Lap te 1 $ 
federally sponsored international exchange of scholars, After deseri p 
in detail the program's various aspects and its continuation through the 
Fulbright-Hays Act of 1961, the authors predicted continued strong sup- 


port for it from governmental and private sources both in the United quen 
and abroad. The federal government has further expressed a new and bok 
commitment to the broad area of international education in the Interna- 
tional Education and Health. Acts of 1966. Frankel (19661 summarized 
the impressive growth of exchange scholars, f. 
the past decade and pointed up the pow 


aculty, and students during 


rful influence of international 
educational activities on the affairs of mankind, 


Coleman and others (19651 analyzed the relevance of educational devel- 
opment for underdeveloped nations as well 
Japan, and the Philippines) which have 
level of educational development. The 
exciting developments that can occur when educators and « 
discover each other and overcome the tr 
academic disciplines, Wofford (1966), 
prehensive view of the first five ye 
asserted the success of the Corps as an experiment and called for its wider 
application. Although rigorous evaluation of such a far-flung and diverse 
enterprise is admittedly problematic, there is cited the testimony of return- 
ing Volunteers that their work has contributed to the economic and social 
development of the host country. The dramatic growth of the Peace Corps 
is seen in the rise of Volunteers from 120 in 3 countries in 1961 to over 
10,000 in 46 countries in 1965. Calvert. (1966) reported on the career 
status of the first 5,400 returning Volunteers and indicated that 16 percent 
are in the field of te; ported that several states award teaching 

ace Corps teachers and others reduce their certifi- 


as for some (such as Russia. 
relatively recently achieved a high 
volume is a promising indication of 
cial scientists 


aditional barriers separating 
in a volume that presents a com- 
ars? existence. of the Peace Corps. 


aching. He re 
certificates to former Pe 
cation requirements, 


Society and Education 


Role and Status 


Gerbner (1966) explored the Portrayal of teachers in mass media fiction 
and drama of the United States, Western Europe, Eastern Europe, and the 
Soviet Union. The characterization of teachers was compared to that of 
other adults and students. He found that in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe teachers were portrayed as being more stable, purposeful, and 
higher in social and personal mobility. Teachers were also depicted more 
favorably, in comparison to students in the Soviet Union and in Eastern 
Europe, than in the United States and Western Europe. However, teacher 


Teacher I mage: 
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than different across national cultures, with teach- 


Images were more alike 
aloof from life ar d interested. in purpose and 


ers presented as being 
TE aM than 3n power. 
shu (19 s 2 iti 
morality "€ ie men an teachers are more interested in 
tendents were ask ul | ; in ose, ica sample of 2 deae Siper 
professional dedi pis iow tea hers prestige could be raised, they rated 
highly effective erlit, oiii ae crt ppa puoro nem 
mdr Anai oe am duc nm or only . slightly effective rating in the 
cde ie -— encher vx pm increasing teachers voice in 
ben sd ee ing security, and campaigning for higher salaries and 
Colwell (1966 « i 
ao A pae the reaction of 198 teachers and teacher 
nsi. i f " o the image of “Mr. Novak. He found no difference 
o Me cp In general they strongly identified with “Mr. 
m huy ee nee but rejected the existence of the ideal in opera- 
conforms to de erred that the self-image of the teachers is negative and 
fifth- and si je traditional teacher stereotype. McCallon (1966) had AT 
Aib. ai s th:grade teachers rate themselves, their most desirable stu- 
md vis least desirable students. He found that teachers perceived 
aut meld below that of their, least desirable students. . 
in Wisconsi Pis analyzing à sample of graduating high Schol sale 
achieve ien fonnd that those who aspired to a teaching career pee à 
' a score, on the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, higher 


thar a 
an the average for the entire group- However, when the teaching as- 
1 to go to college, it was found 


ared to those who plannec 
al for lower socioeconomic 


el of appe 
Idle socioeconomic status and urban 
Jed to obtain lower ability scores. 


systematic data, per- 
al theorists and novel- 


ee were comp 
Pisa d career had a higher lev 
ves uli rural students than for mic 
Be. s and the teaching aspirants tene 
Meri us (1961), drawing upon à rich variety of 
lite LEDUNBIKIME materials, and the insights of soci ee Caen 
eae S presenten a coherent and provocative pire en Hs caieen pap 
s, problems of conflict arising from academic and "feminine roles, 
scholarly productivity, and teaching performance of academic women. 


S y 
he also compared the academic careers of men and women. Among 
ant contributions are her analysis of differences 


and full professional status careers of aca- 
ion of the tendency of women to assume 
arly roles, and her insights into the rela- 
“academic careers and self-imposed or 
as effective barriers. 


ernard’s : 

_ many import 
Ween the “fringe benefit” 

demic : e 

we women, the documentat 
achi 

tio ns as contrasted to schol 
nshi Maas à 

E ship of objective barriers to 
arned dispositions which operate 


Restrictions of Freedom 
A brief description of a highly publicized community crisis related to 
d by the editors of Life (1961). The case of 


acac t * 
lemic freedom is presente 
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Paradise, California, was then analyzed by several scholars in the same 


journal. Rogge (1961) in his insightful reaction to the case pointed up the 
complexities of an apparently simple situation, and MeMurrin (1964) 
used the same occasion for a cl 
academic freedom in the public schools. The proceedings of the American 
Library Association Conference on Intellectual Freedom (1965) high- 
lighted the current problems of academic freedom as they relate to libraries 
and the use of books in public schools. 

Monypenny (1961) pointed up the fact that institutions of higher edu- 
cation have not yet agreed upon principles of academic freedom for stu- 


ir and strong statement on behalf of 


dents. Such freedom encompasses a comprehensive field. for the life of a 
student is more immersed in the institution than that of the faculty mem- 
ber. Jacobson (1961) described the facts giving rise to legal action in New 
York. wherein the appellate court upheld the right of college students to 
invite and hear a communist speaker on the campus of a state unive ity. 
Murphy (1961). after examining the history of academic freedom, offered 
the opinion that such freedom will eventually be protected by the courts 
as a basic constitutional right. l 

Williamson and Cowan (19651. in a questionnaire study of 1,000 ac- 
credited four-year colleges and universities, sought to find out the nature 
of student freedom in institutions of higher education. A very high rate of 
returns of the instrument indicates the follow ing: although student freedom 
is not universal, the great majority of college presidents urge open, free 
inquiry on campus: student publications are quite unrestricted: outside 
speakers of any dogma are allowed: 


and relevant policies are determined 
by discussion among students, faculty, and administration. The study 
pointed up significant regional differences as well as v 
ferent types of institutions., Fidler (1965) concluded, from the results of 
a questionnaire study. that the state of academic freedom in the South does 
not differ greatly from conditions in some other sections of the country. 
However. his descriptions depicted many shocking abridgments of such 
freedom, particularly as related to utterances and activiti 
racial integration. 


ariations among dif- 


es focused on 
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CHAPTER IV 


Professional Organizations and Education 


JANICE F. WEAVER 


The first part of this chapter deals with research conducted by professions 
educational organizations and includes (a) selected significant trends 
research, (b) a discussion of the continued increase in the pac uin 
organizations, and (c! problems accruing to that growth. The eq opi nm 
of the chapter discusses research on professional organizations in $t id 
tion and includes (a) the research centering upon professional negotiations 
in education, and (b) po: 


: : : Bina. lanie OT 
sible factors contributing to the relative lack 
research about professional organizations in education. 


Research Conducted by Professional Organizations 


Significant Trends 

One of the rapidly developing specialties in educational research under 
the aegis of professional organizations has been the expanded use of elec- 
tronic data processes. The range of contributions during the three ars 
under review has varied from simulations of personality by machine t° 
much improved record keeping for schools. Tomkins and Messick (1963! 
have assembled the best source book for 
theory through the use of computers. Other computer uses have been sum- 
marized in an excellent volume by Goodlad, O'Toole, and Tyler (1966). 
The authors have also provided a brief history of the new professione, 
organizations growing out of this research specialty. One of these nonprof! 
organizations, the Educational Systems Corporation, initiated in i4 
new publication called the Journal of Educational Data. Beginning in 1969, 
the familiar Educational and Psychological Measurements journal began to 


. ; à : +» of 
devote a section of each spring and autumn issue, under the editorship ° 
Michael and Djelke, 


a s a- 
lo programs of electronic data and accounting m? 
chines appropriate to psychometric procedures. 

The expanded use of machines 


es «sonality 
the contributions to personal ) 


in programed instruction received 7 
petus from exchange and Cooperative programs of industrial research- One 
of the hundreds of conferences held to explore information and transfer 
systems for relocation and retrieval in school libr. 


aries was held at MIT 
in 1965. Many state offices of educ 


ation, such as the one in New Jer: M 
i P ; A iba epron 
have set up special committees to investigate greater utilization of electro 


" yas 
data. A summary of the development of computer-based instruction © 
made hy Dick (1965). 
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second pe i - 
: : > clal area resear 
iw E anor et se ern arch sponsored by organizations i 1 
tice, T} o translate research i imp x f ERE 
ibi 1 search into improved instructi 
| my oe structional 
changes j Immaries of needs and efforts i nee 
iie nes c i ds i efforts in planned or sys i 
ta Pi Iu ila and instruction are found in two monun aei in 
Study e Sixty-Fifth Yearbook Vati vim eder 
Werde ak \ earbook of the National Soci à 
j MEN GR ucation (1966). The Ch 1 eii n mi au 
as i . The Changing American Sch ( 
i sud E ging School; à 
Yearbook s A edited by Miles (1961). The first. p v4 rà 
eported. aspects : i i eris 
ported aspects of the schools which have undergone ii 
rode gone or neec 
d discussions related to societal forces 
S. 
and to some developments in the 
ave responded. Innovation in 


change, ; 
fs a m second part contain 
aed ne research in instruction, 
Education beim to which the schools h 
Institute. The aea cai the special project at the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
reports of me MES related. theoretical elements of change with 
spread rapidly or viet in an attempt to learn why some innovations 
infowaltene- coon slowly. why there is resistance to change, and why MB 
succeed and others do not. Miles developed over 200 generali 
o the work. qum 
ociation (NEA) has c 
temporary Project on Instruction 
of Instruction. According to 
chaired by 


zations ‘ 
The idcm gave coherence t 
dia nier Education 
resulted iion of basic research. The 
the Hand), a TUNE Center for the Study 
John T. (NEA, 1965a) the Center s advisory committee. 
develop 5 s lad. decided upon three major directives for activity: (a) to 
| refine, and test curriculum and instructional theory: (b) to work 


with al 
lose lege — . 
legally responsible for schools to use research results: and (c) 
bout new developments. 


toa é 
appraise ; : É 
dnas and disseminate value judgments al 
, = 
(1961) nal References: Anderson (1966) : Inlow (1966) : Kerlinger 


ontinued its efforts 


Gr 
7rowth of Organizations 
ions with broad or specialized 
In addition to the 
and schools reported 
h Agencies and Studies (1962) 
affiliates of the NEA, the 
ssional education organ- 
d conduct educational 


ain the private foundations, cor- 


anizal 
been apparent. 
f universities 


The eat 
en ee spin-off of org 
9ver-200 Posi in education have 
m the Dire eting research bureaus 0 
and in E of Educational Researc 
Encyclopedia oj to the multiple departments and 
ON, Mi us ea Associations (1964) lists (o profe 
research Nor stated purposes are to 
Porations or do the above figures cont P x 
s, and the federal offices and bureaus having research interests. 
anizations and the increased research output 
what Bloom (1966b) reported as a 2,000- 
The competition for federal funds. as 
compelled the American Edu- 
for its members a guide 


sponsor an 


ios d grow th of org 
Percent in agad; in part, by 
an [C i ici in federal fur 
cational Rese of increased rese 
to fe esearch Association (AERA) to 
programs. 


ading. 
arch activity. 
prepare 


deral r 
al research support 
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Indicative of a similar increase by funding foundations were the Hei 
grants from the Charles F. Kettering Foundation for support of esie 
cation and dissemination research: (a) to AER to sustain and n : 
evaluation of research publications. (b! to initiate an evaluation o 5 in 
in which educational research is disseminated. and (e) to Phi Delta Kapp? 
to establish an educational information service. "- 

Continued growth has complicated already. existing problems for pro a 
sional organizations. such as the problem of communication. and has ns 
haps contributed to what is an emerging problem. the ethics of research i 
education. 


Problems in Organizational Research 


Communication. Increasingly, the call for better w avs of communicating 
has come from leaders of professional organizations. While serving a 
president of the AERA, Benjamin Bloom (1966a. b) made at least E 
published appeals for a network of communication and better disseminatio l 
procedures. In his presidential address, Bloom (1966a) made the falat 
ing recommendations: (a) that there be developed “maps of the state of j^ 
field." (b) that ways of quickly communicating among researchers ns 
developed, and (c) that newer research strategies should be utilized if th 
maps and communication network were provided. is 

Failure to develop ways of translating research into instructional model 
as a result of lack of dissemination 


2 ice: BE 
stems, was referred to by sever 
respondents to charges made 


about educational research in a symposium 
held at the convention of the AERA and published in the Harvard Educt 
tional Review (Silberman and others, 1966). : 

The allocation of funds by the U.S. Office of Education in 1966 for thé 
establishment of 20 Regional Educational Research Laboratories has bee" 
looked upon as one potential solution to the need for dme 
munication. It follows another trend. tow 
efforts and the bringing of re 


a network 0 h 
ard systematization of reer 
search closer to the practitioners in the y^ 3 
The U.S. Office of Education also announced for November 1966 t™ 
monthly publication of abstracts and indices of research being sponsore 
by the Bureau of Research. 


Additional Reference: Lumsd 
Ethics of Research. In educational research, the problem of ethica 


havior has been rare and primarily confined to 


name of research. The NEA (1966a) made the disti 
and propaganda in its comp 


aine and May (1965). | be- 


fie Sf 

propagandizing 1! 
: recs 

nction between rese: 


H a ars ant 
arison of salaries earned by NEA members ple 
union members. For the distinction to hav d 


H a 

e been made is commen „erv: 

and indicative of what appears to be an overall improvement in the 5° ( 
ices and research of the NEA. That the 

the new NEA Urban Research Series, h 


was not eliminated. The Ame 


rch 


art 
plem 
n 


distinction was made as a P 
E > pro 
owever, indicated that the pr 
. ` : E aller 
rican Federation of Teachers, smalle 


a 
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less 
ss experienc : 
B we = —— 
tion sien nos d in research services than the NEA, 1 
"Hes ala 4 Sie nemrnitment xt th ZA. has shown concentra- 
as been tradition: s. 
of an organizati itional to assume that loyalty to the ethical i 
stotis. lont - i precluded serious problems eeni ve | wey dia 
ml sers have indie: " m ‘ently published discus 
valid. Page EDD. indicated that this assumption may no v — 
" B inte a) onger be 
pected of the Aa pum to the need for euidelines for bel noer be 
‘i ofessional educati k " ehavior ex- 
ciples: ial educational researcher ex 
s: (a) lov: al researcher and suggeste 
valty 4m , suggested these prin- 
(bi this vexenneliey to the profession should come before that to a sn 
(e) in er must take steps to saf z a a client. 
proper credi steps to sa eguard the rights of subj 
redit for discoveri T ghts of subjects 
for discoveries should be eiven. Millman ET ari 
: i "o s 5) con- 
to be too general and suggested that 


sidered Page's 
age’s recommendations 
(a) when should and should not 


specific ans 

a Meslay, n iy sed 4 the: Bolles 

research proj Kw a fee? (b) what expenses are properly included i 
jeet? (c) what positions in sovernment-supported ei a 

obligation does : ist in evaluating such proposals? (d ) ds : 

and (e) m a researcher have to an employer when changing goelion? 

not as ‘Leroi a researcher receive pay for participating in eri 

Méblens-ts i ing as he is capable of producing? Millman related these 
ve fact that outside funds are more and more involved in the 

ational researchers. He summarized his sug- 

lize the seed 


can be 
e held by persons who 2 


traini 
ainine ¿ 

g and activiti 

gestione: I» activities of educ 

s by gopceeinm wi 

ibam caer reeing with Pa that persons who do not rea 
sor euidelt : J 

of guidelines are out of touch with today’s research. 


Additi. 
itional Reference: Cranberg (1965). 


Research on Professional Organizations 


Psofaess 

rofessional Negotiations 
rch on the char: activities, and per- 
1 education h | the extensive 
by Lieberman (1966). 
ations conducted by the NEA and 
n Federation of Teachers). Lieber- i 


stions about wh 
used to develop guide- 
iitable to the pec" n of teachers as publie 
atest services the book has provided is in its 

ces containing details of 


Included are appendi 
and state and federal legislation affecting 


ssary providing some clarity for terms 


TI " 
Sonne rd e research « i acteristic 
study bci ssional organizations ir as beer 
n their se negotiations made 
survey and analysis of negoti 
he America 
ent que 
rces might be 
liar positio 


varic 

Bs umi 

mäh cm Te (primarily t 
and š T. A 

are in th Moskow have raised pertin 

i he public interest and what sou 


In 

Sarko negotiations 

apre One of the gre 

contracts pce bibliography- 
s, significant agreement 


S, 


negoti 
gotiations 
wig m There is even a glo 
are us x ; i i è 
are used frequently with different or multiple meanings or which 
anda for or against teacher nego- 


e research for the 


have bec 
s »ecome loaded as a result of propag“ 
(1966) made an 


tiati 

lons / : ee 
Lieber - Two pertinent publications appe 
man and Moskow book was completec 


ared after th 
1. Taylor 
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interesting distinction between work stoppage and civil protest as they arg 
hecome an American way of life. and the Research Division of sie E 
1 1965b! published a legal analysis and review of professional negotiatio 
with school boards. f , S 

The NEA continued to be the biggest single source of data about te ac 
ers. What Teachers Think 119630, summarized the results of teacher mel 
ion polls about such things as ability grouping. teacher preparation, tead » 
ers and politics, and other issues. Achievements and Services of the pe 
Education Associations (1961) summarized the legislative efforts and the 
securing of benefits for teachers by states. Economie Status of Teacher 
1965-66 (1966b) included not only the median, average, and other salary 
figures, but also a comparison of teacher 
groups. 


s un 


: A ven] 
salaries with other professiona 


Two volumes have come from the data in the original National. Prin- 
cipalship Study, supported by a erant from the U.S. Office of Education— 
those of Gross and Herriott (1965) and Herriott and St. John (19661. 
These are primarily sociological studies of th 


ve and 
e characteristics of staff ae 
. H H : F $ ) 
leadership of public schools and the effect of socioeconomic status < 
students upon staffing in urban schools, 


Conclusion 


The tremendous growth in the numbe 


A TRANS 
r of professional organizations an 
the volume of rese 


them have complicated the already 
communication among researche ans 
nhanced the likelihood of potential unethical be- 
havior among members of the profession. Tt would appear that this difti 
culty will continue until some representative hody such as an interorganl 
zational council undertakes a self-study following through on presen! 
evaluations being made of the means for 

search. The work of such a body, however, 
there has been dey eloped f 
tions, foundations. 
bureaus, ete., 


arch sponsored by 
unsatisfactory procedures for 
organizations and have e 


disseminating educational e 
could not he very fruitful unti 
a set of criteria for determining what organiza 
Corporations, state, local, and federal governmenta 
are to be a part of the network of participants, Such criteria 
for determining which organizations should be considered as responsible 
participants in educational research are lacking, 

The need for definitive studies 
of professional organiz 


Bld i :oanships 
about the activities or interrelationship? 
ations is more crucial than is realized, Had the! 
a ee ee a $ enl. ; x 'essary 
been such studies, the self-study suggested above might not be necessa") 
or at least could have been facilitated by such studies as those on (a 
formal and informal power within and between organizations, (b) chat 
r ristic cer rn i Ca í . x zaree Ot 
acteristics af the key roles of larger organizations and the presence ‘he 
absence of interlocking directors,” (v. the length of time required in 1 
larger organizations to disseminate a elven piece of information fre 
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top-down and bottom-up. : 
memberships in ie or of persons with multiple 
is unlike y H "i 
ieee docu dod Fave on professianal organizations will become 
sonla be cents e: E arranged. The intent to fund, however, 
labor freed 3 ar a without some clarification of the division of 
Pests of siles aa. 2 Depending upon the use to which the 
comparative or descri " ay geseorch could be (a) historical, (b) 
NT pp Seearannen escriptive. (er sociological, and (d) evaluative. The 
rease in the activity of behavioral scientists exploring educa- 
able ee n 5d perform needed services here. The understand. 
Emai to. bag fe u y researchers to indulge in self-study in their 
ories of instruction and engage in basic research has 
hopefully the growing impetus and 


tional proc 


left 
a es 
eid number of research gaps. which 
‘rey : E 
gy of educational research will fill. 
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CHAPTER V 


Inte "né E é parative Edu 
rna 
tional and Con p i cation 


STEWART E. FRASER* 


avec s and its concomitant, the icati i i 
oa. ro iem factors for the serious drea eee 
mane to ies eaten. In fact, the introduction of new ihr ir quem 
so-called a issue of the Review, where previously. for example; m 
were er a: apri studies were ostensibly included: ae xt ed 
might Mines =? more "international dimension, although others itr 
and still des i y fall into the category of so-called intercultural studies 
"e Aires i be more correctly subsumed as polycultural or cosmo- 
ar diea. studi B " ns in edu "ation. Many of the so-called monocountry 
through 2: a = been heavily underpinned by comparative analysis 
itupEsditons "^ vement and training of the researchers or through the 
atkivawledes heir studies Accordingly, this issue of the REVIEW must 
1963 pr p proliferation of comparative education publications since 
liortent Geben qme time, give adequate recognition, to many of the 

national researches which provide the basic data and inter- 


pretati 
ation A: " 

upon which comparative studies can be based. 
at with regard to the liter 


The k 
1e knowledge explosion 


ature and research 
ure has both 
studies which 
“comparative” 
y could also 


It is 

Mara bp to note a cave 
i yed in this issue of the REVIEW. Much of the literat 
ve connotations, and to include 
are obviously and singularly 
studies which more strict] 
ategories. 

e seen the pr 


iterna 
by — and comparati 
would ena and content 
Je sd ea large number of 
[CN wanna area" or monocouniry C 
ed States, the last three years hav 


internati 

nat * 

of com ional educational conferences and result 
jarative s : 
parative education. Much of the basic rese 

ies and institutions 


dire 
ctly attri 
y attributed to certain agenci 


oliferation of 


ant studies on the themes 
arch in this field can be 
and their members, 


.chan Kim, research associates, 
ed but different in 
f relationships. intellectual, 
more nations. ]t refers also 
jerstanding and exchange. Compara- 
tems and problems in two 
ultural ideological con- 
hich system, idea, or 
ing similarities and 
Stewart 
ducation, 


* ==> 
The 
wuübhor is indebted to Bragi Josephen and Hyung 
he t S help in preparing tl 
erms international education and comparative cer 
notates the various kinds 0! 
of two or 


jon, und 
f educational sys 
sis political, economic € 
at not f determining wl 
purpand the factors under" 
B. Fraser et eat o c, (FIOR E Tortheoming book by 
ein m. William W. Brickman, 4 History of International and Comparative Fi 
t Century Documents, to be Gublished by Scott. Foresman and Co.) 
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notably. for example, the Comparative Education Society. the US. Office 
of Education. the National Association for Foreign Student. Affairs, the 
Institute of International Education. and the international education ie: 
search and teaching centers such as those at a small number of univ ersities 
and colleges, e.g., Chicago, Stanford. Syracuse. Michigan. Indiana. Michi- 
gan State. Harvard, Pittsburgh, Columbia, and Peabody. International 
Redes responsible for conducting and disseminating research include 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), Paris and New York: Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C.: the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), Paris: and the International Bureau of Education, Geneva. 

The principal English language journals in the field. still remain the 
Comparative Education Review, the International Review of Education, 
the Foreign Education Digest, and the NAFSA Newsletter. These have 
been joined by the new Comparative Education, International Educational 
and Cultural Exchange, International Education Newsletter, and the new 
journal of the National Pedagogic Institute in Paris, entitled Repéres. 

In addition, the following journals offer on a regular basi 
portion of their publications for research studies on comparative educa- 


tion: School and Society, the Phi Delta Kappan, Educational Forum. 
Soviet Education (translation): 


a significant 


and to mention a few overseas journals. 
Minerva, the Student, International Student Conference, Teacher. Educa- 
tion, La educación, Dildung und Erziehung, the Australian Journal of 
Education, the Jamia Education Quarterly, the Times Educational Supple- 
ment, L'actualité pédagogique d l'étranger, L'enfance dans le monde, and 
Evergreen: A Magazine of Chinese Youth and Students (Peking). For 
the last five years the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs 
(NAFSA) and the Institute of International Education (IIE) have been 
responsible for publishing jointly an annual review of research edited by 
Stewart Fraser and Harold Epstein, representing NAFSA and JIE, re- 
spectively. The last review (Fraser and Epstein, 1966) noted over 112 
research projects in the field of international and comparative educational 
research, 


History 


Brickman, the most prolific writer 
on the history of comparative educ 
of historical works in comparative 
ernmental interest. in international 
account of the “prehistory” 


and researcher in the United States 
alion, produced a major bibliography 
education (1961b), a history of gov- 
higher education (1965a), and an 


of comparative education up to the end of 
the eighteenth century (1966). Fraser (1966b) Was responsible for resur- 


recting the century-old comparative and critical treatises of B. G. Northrop- 
State Secretary for Education in the 1870's in Connecticut. One of these: 
on the theme “Americanism Versus Communism, 1876” (Fraser, 1966a) + 
now suggests earlier antecedents than the present decade for the popular 
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public sel 
school curricul i 
um studies of d i 
ather 3 : les of democracy a Y i Y 
pole work contains one of the most ext pan 
mies asains r RD ERIE $ eM e 
feries agen "fe: dee: : e and clever comparativ 
puse wp iscriminate education abroad of A dide 
ü 2 aa non 1 1 abroa American youtl 
tion of M rst major American tre is ng 
ee ig ü realise on comparativ: 
comparati nineteenth century and was written originall D" wc ih 
j aralive ¢ rei ect « ques aet 
PM, eni and foreign perspectives were emerging as signifi “y rs 
soc doi s € ging as significant factors 
anen eis American higher education. The volume by eL 
y as, and Perkinson (1965) is à j ibuti he history 
nd philoso 1965) is a major contribution to the history 
The Co phy of comparative education. Mi 
. lomparative E i i 
Col SAFE ive Education series anati ¢ 
"oli i pa E s emanating ^hers 
f imbia University, under the editorshi G mure 
bir may Mene fs unde editorship of George Bereday, includes 
Nube Rena concerning both the historical as well as the cont : 
y aspects ` arati i i « idu 
reedition of Je of comparative education. Brickman’s (1964a) maj 
"p o ey Ss iti Sovi i ` d 
uino n P Dewey's writings on Soviet Russia, Mexico, China e 
y ons "s d i i i i " 
ipo itutes an important contribution of comparative material 
| titute al, 
Bild, Ped available in other form to students and researchers in the 
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General Works and Textbooks 


A generally useful and popular textbook in comparative education is 
Gamer and Browne's (1963) Contemporary Education, which has been 
thoroughly revised from the 1956 edition. It is divided into four parts 
dealing with basic cultural factors, administration, school systems, and 


educational developments in Japan, Communist China, and India. Thut 
and Adams (1964) contributed a major work, Educational Patterns in 
Contemporary Societies, divided into three main parts dealing with West: 
ern patterns, Oriental patterns, and newly emerging patterns. Adams 
(1966) contributed a book of readings in comparative education, as did 
Hanson and Brembeck (1966) in their extensive work dealing with edu- 
cation as it relates to the social, economic, and political development of 
nations. Their book includes some 17 essays writlen by a number. of 
prominent authors. Brembeck's (19661 book deals with basic sociological 
problems in a comparative framework. Coleman (1965) edited a synr 
posium on the relationships between education and political developments, 
and Moehlman (1961) wrote a basic and compact work on comparative 
education, dealing with educational systems as they can be described and 
classified according to the main forms represented in the different countries. 


Reference Works 
The fourth volume of World Survey of Education (UNESCO, 1966b) 


deals with higher education in the same way previous volumes have dealt 
with primary and s ‘ondary education. Thus, the originally plannet 
cycle of study and research has been completed, stretching over more than 
a decade. This publication series continues to be the major reference on 
world education, the fourth volume includin 
cation in some 200 countries and te 


g descriptions of higher edu- 
rrilories and a summary of each 
nation's school system. Contributing greatly to the quality of the series 
are the highly standardized procedures, 
and uniform pattern of descriptions for 

The UNESCO Handbook of International Exchanges (1965) contains 
information on the activities of 272 international organizations. Of the 
various UNESCO publications of this nature, this vo 
most useful reference work. The book is div 
(a) introductory articles: 


3 istics, 
good presentation of statistics 
the various school systems. 


lume is probably the 
ided into three main sections: 
(b) international organizations, their aims a? 
activities: and (c) national organizations and activities, As indicated Ze 
the book’s introduction, the volume is intended principally for academ!e: 
institutional, and governmental use and has taken two years in prepara” 
tion. UNESCO (1966a) published its sixteenth edition of a guide to study 
abroad, which was written in English, French, and Spanish. It conta! 
information on over 170,000 opportunities for travel and study abroaC 
UNESCO and IAU (1965a) published a series of national studies °” 
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The World Yearbook of Education, 1965: The 


Peneda and Lauwerys: 1965) contains ä selectior 
30 prominent educators. There are 13 theoretical and compar pa 
Written with regard to the problem of a rising worldwide demand for 


education. The other essays deal with general topics of a S (1966) 
drawn from different countries. The ee 
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Education (IBE) in Geneva publishes The International Yearbook oj 
rative data on educational sys- 


Education which affords up-to-date comp: 
tems throughout the world. These IBE yearbook 
of comparative information. even though the serious research student of 
international and comparative education must be aware of the uncritical 
nature of the information presented. The IBE also produces a major con- 


are an important source 


tribution specifically on comparative education in its ad hoc series of 
publications. 


Area Studies 


By far the largest category of studies pertaining directly to comparative 
education deals with specific areas. or specific problems within an area, oF 
comparative studies on problems within two or more countries and of 
related countries. The reviewer has included, however. only certain selected 
representative areas to illustrate recent educational research in interna- 
tional or comparative terms. The areas selected are not exhaustive and 
represent only some of the more important ones of interest to educators. 


Africa 


During the period under review, the publication of detailed and com 
prehensive books on African education increased. The availability © 
such works is gratifying, as the topic of African education, per se, has 
shown only a modest growth rate during the past decade. There are few 
portions of Africa still remaining under colonial control today. and it 1 
understandable why there has at last been an increase in comparative 
education treatises and research monographs. Among the general works 0! 
African education should be noted those by Burns (1963) Busia (1901). 
Castle (1966), Greenough (1966), Larsen (1061). and Scanlon (19011. 
The work by Scanlon is of particular importance as it is representative © 
the better pan-African and inter-African comparative din 
Scanlon notes the diversity of cultures which 
of inheritance patterns due to the v 
upon Africans. The present Afric 
e ria pa diverse European educational strains to meet their ow? 
individual country's requirements. The Belei: iti French, anc 
German systems of colonial education are i beri npe also 

: ) y analyzed. wo! 
of major Importance was compiled by Ashby (1964) on higher education 
in Africa and the impact of European society and culture The West African 
universities in Ghana and Nigeria were singled out for ; j 
to illustrate the African capacity for adoption and ad 


studies in education 


are set against a diversity 
arious colonial backgrounds impose 
an leaders in education are faced with 
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ing China but excluding North Korea and North Vietnam was edited by 
Roucek and Lottich (1964). who treated communist education from is 
dual aspects of nationalism and Marxist ideology. With regard ples 
Soviet Union, Apanasewicz and Rosen 119614 compiled an excellent bib B 
ographical guide which concentrated on works in English on all "Y we, 
of education in the Soviet Union and which included some 281 individua 
titles under 78 subject categories. Rudman's (1961) study, also under te 
auspices of the U.S. Office of Education, concentrated on the problems 
of educational structure and decision making in the Soviet Union. The 
Institute for International Youth Affairs (1961) published, in the Facts 
on Travel Series, general information on education in Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and the Soviet Union. One of the most satisfactory; 
comprehensive, but succinct books written on Soviet education is by 
Grant (1961). Unlike previous works on a similar topic, whose bulk and 
detail tend to discourage the nonspecialist, Grants work is ideal as à 
traveling companion to educators visiting Russia. Rosen (1965) is respon- 
sible for much of the encouraging U.S. Office of Education's extensive 
series of research studies on Soviet education, as exemplified in a variely 
of recent monographs on significant aspects of that country’s educational 
system. 

The range, intensity, and quality of periodical literature. particularly 
in the English language, on Soviet education has not abated during the 
period under review. But instead of continuing the outright comparisons 
—many ofa chauvinistic nature—of previous years, the current literature 
exhibits greater research in depth and more modest comparative overtones: 
The pioneers in acceptable and well-founded research in the past on Soviet 
education have been Bereday, Brickman, DeWitt, and Medlin, to name 
but a few from the United States. They are, of course, matched ably by 
Anweiler of Germany and by Grant, King, and Holmes of Great Britain- 
Their r rch techniques and application of comparative methodology 
have borne fruit, and more of their trainees and colleagues are joining the 
ranks of those studying the changing nature of communist education in 
Eastern Europe. The greater variety of articles written specifically on 
Soviet education may indicate a continuing but perhaps only a moderately 
increasing interest in educational achievements and problems. 


Communist China 


The availability in the United States of research in depth on Chinese 
education has lagged considerably behind the research studies on the 
Soviet Union. The principal researchers during the past decade were 
Barendsen, Chen, Cheng, Hu, and Orleans. There have been two recent 
education and manpower studies on China. Cheng's (1965) study on the 
availability of scientific and engineering manpower during the period 
1949-63 was backed by extensive statistical information supplemente 
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France. The major comparative, constructive, and succinct synthesis 
of research on education in France can be found in Halls’s (1965) study 
of the schools and society of that nation. A number of important articles 
have also appeared which deal effectively and efficiently with French 
education, notably those of Halls (1961) on educational planning and 
industrialism, W. Fraser (1064) on progress and developments in French 
school reforms, Capelle (1965) on the orientation and guidance cycle in 
French secondary schools, and Worms (1966) on the French student 
movement. 

West Germany. Research studies include that of Edding (1963) whose 
research and views are of major interest to comparative educators and can 
be utilized in an overall comparative European framework. The general 
periodicals and article 


s on research topics concerning West German educa- 
tion include those of Springer (1965) on the influence of Bildungspolitik 
in educational planning. Hahn (1965) on teacher training and also on 
higher education and West German universities, Hetzer (1965) on unt 
versities and an analysis of their present cri 
(1965) on university enrollment. 


B - MO ^A 1 Y 
is and traditions, and Edding 


Other European Countries 


A noteworthy study on Scandinavia was made by Dixon (1965) on the 
educational systems of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. Articles of @ 
comparative nature would include Kulich (1961) on the Danish folk high 
school, Toman (1965) on Finnish school reforms, L. Hansen (1961) 0n 
Norwegian school reforms, Husén (1965) on Swedish school reforms 
Brickman (1965b) on the influence of Danish education and culture: 
Canfield (1965) on a comparative analysis of Danish Swedish folk high 
schools, and Stenhouse (1965) on comparative education in Norway: 
Paulston (1966) offered a major research tool through his extensive 
bibliography on the Swedish comprehensive school reforms. A genera 
notation of other comparative education research studies in the countries 
of Europe not already mentioned would include the following: Dudley 
(1964) on international schools in Vienna, Atkinson (1964) on the school 


system of Ireland, A. Clark (1965) on changes and developments m 
Spanish secondary education, Margaritis (1961) on higher education !? 


Greece, and Maas (1961) on the Mammoth Law and Dutch education? 
reforms. 


Latin America 


" sold 
The development of research programs and the expansion of n 
studies in Latin America, especially by U.S. researchers in collaborato" 
with Latin American scholars, are most promising. This is excellent) 


wim . 2 z sive 
exemplified by both various area and mononational studies. The exten! 
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wider range of research monographs which certainly qualify as p 
parative education studies. Various new journals and even new jedem 
series specifically catering to international-comparative gop: ie 
emerged. A greater sophistication of research techniques is noted. il 
blurring of divisional lines between studies in the fields of “internationa 


educational exchange." "developmental education," and “teenie 
education" is perhaps symptomatic of the expansion of undis 
studies. It is appropriate. therefore. to note that already research lie aa 
ences by interested institutions are being planned for 1967 and 1968 whe 
may at least redefine the overlapping fields of interest and perhaps avn 
suggest jurisdictional lines of responsibility. The scope and dingonon a 
material already reviewed in this article will suggest a variety of spect 
philosophical connotations for comparative educators. T— 

One of the points of interest which should be made regarding the ei 
ture under review concerns its applicability. There are few recent compara 
tive education research studies which have to date illustrated that e 
ge^ has directly influenced governmental policy B 
even publie opinion. Many of the comparative studies have been. kow 
ever, the basis on which professional educators and public officials ns 
framed new policies and even undertaken educational innovations. T on 
is perhaps most clearly illustrated by the variety of excellent source mate 
rials being produced under the auspices of the U.S. House of Representa 
tives Committee on Education and Labor. The Task Force on Internationa 
Education under the chairmanship of John Brademas has assemblec 
material of particular importance for comparative educators in evaluating 
the role of the United States vis-à-vis that of other nations in the field e 
international education. The International Education Act of 1966 et 
much to the various philosophies clearly enunciated in the various researc! 
papers and background provided for the use of Congress. The Act, } 
funded adequately, will undoubtedly 
sion of area studies and comp 
United States. 

The misuse. or even abuse, of compar 


analysis or “mes 


- expan” 
allow for a most spectacular rr" 
arative education research centers 1n 


ative education studies appears to 
be partially on the wane, and certainly there seems to be modifi sation is 
ive comparative studies of American and Russian education” 
is does not mean that we will be saved in the future from chauvinisl^ 
and vitriolic comparative education studies on, for example, India a 
Pakistan or between Russia and China. The trend has been for the under 
taking of an increasing number of “regional problem” studies. mo 
research topics such as the “teaching of physics in African universities» a 
the “sex education of European children” may be of greater importa, i 
to comparative educators. They are now involved more and more pe idt 
“adaptive” and “adoptive” educational studies and resultant rehnin. i 
and are often propounding “contrasting” rather than “comparative dh 
cation to their students and colleagues. The "multinational team" appro? 
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CHAPTER VI 


Sociologv of Education 


WILLIAM M. CAVE and DONALD L. HALSTED 


The selection of material for this review reflects the judgment of mt 
reviewers concerning the appropriateness and significance of the books anc 
articles of which we were cognizant. In general. the studies included w ap 
restricted to actual research reports centrally concerned with the schoo 
and its processes and confined primarily to the American society- If e 
examines many journals dealing with educational problems, he will finc 
a considerable number of essays. exhortations, and programmatic state 
ments. These statements undoubtedly serve a function, but. whether that 
function promotes valid understanding of the school and its role is ques 
tionable. Another type of work not reviewed here is a general review 0 
areas of re 


earch. Such reviews are valuable, but unless some origina 
research was part of the review it was not included. i 
This review will. for the most part, ignore the comparative studies g 
the American school and various fore gn systems. The insight derive‘ 
from such studies may be considerable, but it might fit under other cate 
gories more readily. A final limitation was to restrict the review to studies 
dealing directly with the school as an institution. This restriction excludes 
studies which use school populations only 


f 


eybjects: 
as a ready source of subj 
only in those instances where an a 


: vae. usel 
spect of the school population was U?' 
that might be generali 


"d to other school populations was the study va! 
cluded. A related restriction was applied to studies bles jn 
might affect school relationships but were m 
to school characteristics. E an 


using varia 
not specifically tested in rel 
amples of this type are the sociometrie $, 
social class studies which abound in the literature. Undoubtedly. studic: 
dealing with such variables as sociometry and social class have scho? 
relevance: however, if the study did not deal directly with the relation ? 
variables and the school system. the article w à 


as ignored. al 
The following review does not attempt to analvze critically all aspect? 


^ "a sun å ai qs va 
the studies. Their inclusion here indicates that 3 


a reasonable. design , 
evident and conclusions were based on data presented. Some studies atl 
ing with small samples were included because numerous studies — 
similar lines with similar findings indicate a finding. of some general” 
The inclusion of a study thus hopefully indicates a reasonable contributio 
to understanding the school from a sociological point of view. Howe’ 
inclusion here does not mean that the studies are above criticism. jes 
The studies selected for review may be divided into two main catego! : 
of (a) social system considerations and (b) the impact or contribution 
“outside” 


T. 
à * pe n iie 
variables. This taxonomy is intended to convey the main 0! 


N 
p 
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lion of tl —" 
re study a ` i i 
dy and does not imply independence of the variables involved 
ariables involved 


in other studies reported. 


Social Systems Aspects 


Scl 
School pers i a 
deere " ee have attempted. many studies and procedure 
. D rees suece s n ‘a 
lute eon Fa s of success. One attempt at restricting the traditional 
e or Sue : " e f 
grouping of students around basic areas of learning 
s a g as op- 


posed to tl 1 
ae ee pe x 
final division of the traditional curriculum. Forlano (1961) 
peer acceptance in “core” 
ignificant 


found 

( H 1 1 

that an important social result is greater 
es. It should be noted that no 


difference i 

rence in peer acceptance was noted until the program had been i 
This finding is a subtle reminder that effects of aw cia: 
atively long periods of time. Another 
ns the impact of ability grouping. 
d by adherents of various positions. 
studies of relationship seemed 
erouping was 


as op 
JOSE = pe 
pposed to *noncore" cours 


effect two years 


structur 
teers ha visible only over rel 
A sinds hes school structure conce 
re i a (1961) may be cite 
ts be lufe ei mo found that the 
weed. the beers d e gene prom Lm. qmi $a 
Hallere chad 2 cm is Led ya lity levele anyway. In addition. 
iem a u schoo were similar regardless of the grouping 
eltifine- wat Euge ers will be unhappy over the definition of problems. 
B iab some impact of grouping was not included. However. 
revealing that ability grouping may not be as 
irtisans may claim. A study of interest 
led school systems was done by 
ationship between student char- 
a branch campus. The 
off-campus students. 


this = a 
üile study is important in 
üntageous or as damaging 


EW admins as px 
Sie inistrators concerned with exten 
3 ecur 065 LUN . . 

» (1965). This study indicated the rel 


acteristics ; 
ristics and attendance at the central camp 
aptitudes than 


centr 
uode gare students showed better 
ee a a and values appeared about the same. The author 
SUL thar be bi that structure alone determines differences and pointed 
at off-campus students tended lower social class backgrounds. 
‘ational 


finare; Ses 
Inancial difficulties, and parents level of edu 
vd with students on In addition. 


e males than of the main 
indicate any clear dis- 
iese locations. Fol 
"action of various 


us and 


to have 
who had a lower 
the main campus. 
females. a reverse 
r advantages or 
low-up studies along 
factors on cam- 


oo as compare 
mE centers had mor i 
"S acil agn The study did not 
this lin ges regarding attendance al th 
e showing careful concern to inter 

puses would be fruitful. 
Margolin (1961) fou 
Positively correlated wi 


additi 3 : 
ition, children in low structure 
in doing someth 


ind that know ledge of rules and their criteria was 
th the amount of structure in the classroom. In 


d classrooms were less apt to be per- 
heir will. Children are 
e school. Soles (1961) 
lated to the type of 
ts over multiple 


ing against t 


Suade rec 
aded to join peers 
fluenced by the structure of th 
rs choice of role model was re 


not g . S x 
ot alone in being in 
they were with studen 


f 
ound that the teache 


se 
hool structure. In schools where 
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periods, teachers tended toward a group development model. rs Locher 
period’ teacher schools. the teacher tended to choose the pe Sen 
sufficient model. Two models not significantly different in rates ¢ dcl 
were the impersonal ‘bureaucratic and the counseling guidance secs - 
The administrator must not only be concerned with the impact of struc ae 
on the role of teachers but also deal with the problem of Insgedtins 
special service departments, Characteristically, these departments have 
served in an advisory role to the office of administrators. " 

Some sociologists have questioned whether social class has the mm 
minant effect found jn earlier studies in a modern urban setting where 
family status is not directly observable. The next two studies tend to pan 
port this proposition. MeDill and Coleman (1963. 1965) have w itte Ps e 
excellent articles based on an analysis of data from some of the met 
schools Coleman used in an earlier book. The authors in one article ( eri 
explored the relationships of social status. college plans, and interest . 
academic achievement and found them to be complex. They did obtain $ 
positive correlation between social status and interest in college attendance 
but a negative relation between achievement orientation and social i 
This seems to he a product of college plans helping place a person zi Bu 
leading crowds but with a high achievement orientation influencing P ps 
ment into less than a leading crowd, Examining freshman d mn 
authors found for the low status group a positive relation between oe 
achievement orientation and interest in college: in the high status pron 
no such relationship is found. These findings point out the neces ity al 
more exploration of the peer society Operating within the aiat 
setting of the school. MeDill and Coleman (1965) emphasized this per 
by their data in the second article. They indicated that status in ue 
schools may be a more important factor 
students than parents’ educational att 


in explaining college plans yë 
ainment. The above studies uus 
score the need for more empirical research investigating the latent as w 
as the manifest consequences of the school structure, The accurate asse z 
ment of school and nonschool influences on learning and personal pt 
ment would seem highly important. in evaluating the school's role 
American society. o- 
Teacher-student relations have long heen a concern of educational 4). 
ciologists. One interesting study was reported by Smith and Lutz (1964 
who used the classifications of “respect,” "liking 
They found that considerate behavior was rel so 
liking. although the teachers rated highest in respect and liking were & 


ness. 


and *considerate 


rated highest in consideration. They also found that teachers who p 
toward formal «oals were respected but not liked. High respect /low pe 
teachers had the greatest movement to formal goals: the low respect’ hese 
liking teachers had the lowest moveme 


nt toward formal goals. - 
or " 
al value placed on educati study 
ies a s 
attitudinal development. In : 


findings raise questions about the cultur 
what support students may get for this 
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lat appears consiste i V siete 
affective and Pees Ade e fant hal Gene e a 
hing Mes tt ep dae high school teachers and pupils. 
Mo $ alsan ound that teachers preferred cogni- 
these aualitiez students preferred affective teachers. T 1 ha 
i oie s rà antithetical, problems in the schools dedo ak 
pl ade m : bpm lo explore the development of a situation in "ien 
wp d num e an affective and cognitive and highly desired by the 
n gest re students in a junior high may indicate the lack of 
bim pi um nt to handle formal structure. The next study indi- 
bo I Fonsi take place before professional school age. 
"à epe. £ oh ut ad pare yee Helfrich, and Y utsy (1961) studied 
oM rn pro ssiona school on the socialization of students. They 
because of Bei ami ne that professional schools stamp students alike 
They measured edhe ROHS and dn ase: of ee RUE 
us ien urei res omen entering the professional school and retested 
B cda vig By comparing shifts in value positions, they estimated 
uL à o the impact of the school. Their data indicated that the 
freshman i ii socialize to a significant degree. D aoc deal quia as 
an to sophomore years were away from the professor's position. 


It does & 
es seem that there is à preschool selection in, that the freshmen are 
The authors concluded that the data 


alre on feries 

di ady quite similar to the professors. 

noL s "r ba 

TI t support the role of the faculty as a significant other. 
lere are s . x 

ere are some studies that do not seem to fit the above subcategory 


bu api B m 7 . 
t merit attention. The first, by Wallen (1964), failed to find any differ- 
e source of incentive was the teacher, 


the study was based on 19 class- 
PME ae, Ó ay be some questions as to 
aoe the students that the individual or group was ke offering 
Bonds mure But unless some criticism in this line i ea en | 

found ho a negative case In the area of group dynami aam (1964. 
lat socialization patterns among college freshmen were related to 
freshmen, the 


" 

Srade aspi : Han " 
Srade aspiration. The more freshmen socialized with non 
f receiving high grades. The explanation of 


ith many variables to be explored. How- 
p. to indicate, for example, whether 
ation or lower aspiralions leading to 


ence j " 

the i P pupil performance when th 
B indies ain: 

9m dividual, or the group. Inasmuch as 
oms Nes E k 4 

ns, the study cannot be ignored. There m 


ux as their expectation o 

Fonsi ee is problematic. W 

this | 1e study should be followed u 
5 pattern is better for reality orient 

ower grades. Boyle (1966) reviewed some previous work and presented 

à ing the import of the high school on 

ition of the com- 


some new 
ne new data from Canada concern! 
at location and composi 

did not believe that all 


but he 

There do appear to be differ- 
Boyle pointed out that more 
and reiterated that social 


ide explanations for 


Stude n " 
e ident aspirations. He noted th 
unity are related to student aspiration, 


of : Em 
er v» effect could be traced to that source. 
ces among schools in developing talent. 
o be necessary 


éxnlan att 
al Planations of peer culture seem t 
ass values and occupation of the father do not prov 


Variar B 
Wations in schools. 
EN. MM 
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From another perspective the school may be "ipei died : 
organizational theory. This procedure highlights the inter : a en ai 
iümergus variables. The most noteworthy work dealing te: ] is : d 
cast the sociology of education in the context of orgeninational a ee 
Corwin's (1965) volume. 4 Sociology of Education. Viewing vie n 
tems as complex bureaucratic Brgamzatians, the author ars sible 
this perspective through the application of the p cap lr m E 
and power. While admittedly drawing heavily on the =~ i ud 
with complex organizations, Corwin called attention. to the 4 
research on the organizational structure of urban school systems. 


Impact of Outside Variables 


The concern of this section is with the impact of extraneous oe. 
as they influence the role of the school. These variables tend to derive ien 
significance by limiting in various manners the impact the school may ha 
on its students. It is often impossible to 
variables and the structure of the 
highly influenced by these f 
this character, 


n " yese 
separate the impact of tk is 
school because the school A A 
actors. Social class tends to be a variab 


Few areas of sociologic 


> : : R aduca- 
al inquiry have influenced the pattern of € 
tional research as have 


those involving the concept of social class. e 
saliency of the social class variable has been noted in numerous studi® 
predicting such phenomena as student achievement, 
lions, and. behavior. 
treated social class 
Herriott and St. J 
background on 
value of vie 


expectations. og a 
The overwhelming majority of these studies " v 
as an independent variable. However, a recent study ji 
ohn (19661 attempted to investigate the impact of n 
teachers and principals and demonstrated. the py 
Wing social class as a conditional variable. Reporting the s 

of a national study of 190 schools in M large cities, the authors offe! 
data indicating that the performance of the 
to that of his teachers in schools classified 


; : : «ples that 
rather than those of high st In focusing on educational variables 
may be related to the socioeconomic status of the clients (or students 


þu- 
: ip rib 

educational organizations. the authors have made nt 
tion to the design of rese; 


ec 

qum 5 .e]v relate 

principal is more closely 1 tatus 
Š i ic status 

as low in socioeconomic 

atus. 


an important CO 


arch projects investigating the relationships s 

tween education and social stratification. T 
A surprising finding reported hy Edmonds (1961) concerning ap 
differences in verbal activity. He did not find significant. statistical ditte!” 


qa 
> sm : De he ar ct pli 
ences in verbal ability in the sexes: indeed. the boys in his highest 


his 
" . " Hm . t] > x f 
were slightly higher in ability than girls in his highest class. All € p be 
` . \ a 
classes were located in a very depressed area, however, and should 1 j 


j ` é : : : z resu - 

interpreted as being equivalent to societal classes, Peisach’s (1965) ‘yond 
> dicati 

support the concern over the influence of social class on the educa 


: : A 5 aate 
process, Peisach found that middle class pupils were better in under 
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ing teachers’ speec. " un l 
s €: speech than were lower class pupils but that this variati 
dons Se s a s varia 
agp! irec ao IQ was controlled. There were significant status differ. 
Sl etandi it AN ES 3 
n understanding peer group speech even with the IQ anale 


Both 1 
ower and middle class groups rs 

iddle class groups understood lower class speech, but 
peech than was the lower class 


a oe class was better on middle class s 
bet Mir aw denm ml misht SA ^. gead formal educators when 
Tonkan uem speech patterns, which in turn might have sociometric 
ee, ions. Ec kland (1961) indicated that social class background is 
Wound siu i panic: La Ra ot In studying 
college graduation when the eerie x eise icr gal pair 
beyond a four-vear limit Dy defini nai stie ec ep " espe 
eventually obtain a dertee he fou n beex rie a jd ial ee a 
variable in andit n sole iude ae n omy bs dg xelevent 
d as studies of college graduates. Whether this 
“pit will be as strong in the future will be interesting to test, given 
the apparent shifts found in high school studies reported earlier in this 
review. Eckland’s findings take on more significance when the next study, 
also by Eckland (1965), is examined. His findings indicated that college 
quirement for high status jobs. Lower 
proportionately, in obtaining high 
Status positions: however, social class is still an important variable because 
high status people who do not graduate still tend to get medium status jobs. 
These findings support the contentions that class is still an. important 
variable in social life and that the school is not the only source of job 


allocation. 
Another factor that may be 


St. John (1961) reported that in one city the 
xtracurricular activities. 
al rat 


eri an ee I 
SA is important as a re 
Sla i - 

us people who graduate do well. 


changing in impact is racial segregation. 
Negro and white students 
although there were some 
es in holding of offices, 
The data showed that 
as the asso- 


participated equally in e 
differences in type of activities. There were equ 
but again some different act sities were involved. 
preference for one's own raciz 
Clation becomes less intimate. 
than the whites. The impact of “w 
Would be a worthwhile study. 

There are several studies that seem W orthy of repor 
to classify within our taxonomy. Bressler and Westoff (1963) 
that the previously accepted relationship of Catholicism and worldly suc- 
cess may be changing. When they took men at the same stage of life, they 
à pi i on-Catholics on 


t decreases 
d more self-preference 
on the above findings 


al group is strong bu 
The Negroes showe 
hite backlash” 
ting but are dificult 
pointed out 


found no statistical difference between Catholics and non 
Income, occupational status. or mobility. There is some question about how 
religious some of the samples may be. loes indicate that 
Simple relationships between group characte 
st in modern society. Brookover. Thomas, 
Ported the significance of self-concept as a var 


Even when IQ was controlled, self-concept was 


but the finding ¢ 
tics and behavior may not 


and Paterson (1961) re- 
ible in school achievement. 
related to achievement. 


ri 
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The importance of others in developing self-concept is supported da 
finding that a composite image of what the subject sees others as per i 
ing in him is most closely related to his own self-concept. The quei 
self-concept in interaction with school class structure and other variables 
should be of prime interest to educators of the future. on 

The role of education as an agent of social change has receiver à 
siderable attention. Federally supported programs aimed at improving à i 
living conditions of slum area residents and raising the educational lev 5 
of “inner city" children and adults have assumed the school’s role ic i 
one of leadership in helping to bring about constructive changes. e 
United States’ investment in the underdeveloped nations is also charac 
terized by educational programs designed to facilitate sociocultural cha 
and hasten the modernization proce 


Although a wealth of descriptive 
materials concerning the organization, administration, and implementa- 
tion of such efforts is readily available, there is limited research indicating 
conditions under which education does. in f 


social 
act, act as an agent of socia 
change. Evaluations of such programs are 


practically nonexistent. From 
a cross-cultural perspective, Medlin, Carpenter. and Cave (1965) 2 
pleted a field study in the Soviet minority republic of Uzbekistan dm 
was designed to investigate the role of education in bringing about ue 
change in a technically developing society. The findings indicated that t 1e 
Soviets had brought about remarkable social changes in this central W 
republic in a relatively short period of time. The authors cited the geht 
as the principal agency of acculturation as well as the perpetuator of non 
threatening native value systems. They pointed out the centrality of the 

as pervasive in the culture, with the school assuming a” 
active role as an agency of change. Findir 
Massialas (1965) in a study of tr 
that formal education does play 
the forces of tradition have also 


learning model 


igs reported by Kazamias an 

adition and change in education roles 
an integral part in modernization but tha 
acted as countervailing influences. 


Conclusion 


This review has attempted to 


" -— «avide 
accomplish two objectives: (a) to provi 
the reader an acquaint 


M . - ec 
ance with the current status of research in select 
areas of the sociology of education, and (b) to indicate the relative imp? 4 
" . . e 
tance of research findings in these areas as they may contribute to a deep 


i ; 5 s mnan 
understanding of the external and internal dynamies of the instituti 
of education. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Anthropology and Education 


HARRY F. WOLCOTT 


“Whatever it is. it is nor anthropology.” commented an apes vii n 
reference to a recent book clearly within the purview of this summary. ia 
opinion was not intended derogatorily: it is cited because it SUpEesIS u^ 
central issue in delimiting the literature of "Anthropology and Edu A 
Since it is impossible to characterize the vast literature of education. 

characteristic of recent literature selecte 


. . á » its 
d for this review must be i 
anthropological perspective. What 


are the criteria which characterize es 
perspective? Addressing himself to his anthropological colleagues. i 
(196.1) distinguished two contrasting audiences for the literature of E 
thropology : peers and patrons, Research studies, he maintained, anew is 
for peers, i.e., other anthropologists. Popular accounts are written pn 
patron groups and are generally written for a specific audience. such A 
students, the public, or professionals in other fields (e.g. doctors. sociok 

educators). In contrastir 
in writing for their peers with 
paired statements which 


ig the orientation which anthropologists € 
that for their patrons, Smith used a series a 
can be paraphrased as follows, citing first “i 
behavior of anthropologists Writing for their peers: (a) regarding othe 
cultures for their own sake ys, presenting cultural alternatives to the 
patron’s own way of life: (bj 


; riables be- 
analyzing the constants and variables 
tween cultures 


$ : ; each cul 
ing the uniqueness or differences of each 3 

1 Im € 1e » ug 
maximum amount of data ( if there is enoug 


s. emphasi 
ture: (c) presenting a 
information jt will 


" à 
p v : qm 
explain itself") vs, assuming that patrons. “preft ^ 
high ratio of explanation to information": (d) g ving explanations 


causes—the relation of the past to the 
tions and goal-directed e 


better with a perspective 


‘value-oriented formula- 
stive of a concern for good ant 
> that the future determine 
anthropological 

anthropology with s 
contrasting between providing pee 
patterns, kinship systems, 
with broad. aesthetically 


present—vs, 
xplanations” sugge 
s the present: (e) d 
approach to cultural analyses 7) 
ociology and psychology: and ( 

rs with technical analyses of subsistenc® 
or material culture 
satisfying conce 


phasizing a uniquely 
tending to identify 


Vs. satisfying the patrons 
pts rather than discrete conclu 
sions warranted by scientific evidence, 

An anthropologist rey iewing a text writte 


i introduc’ 
n for students in an introd 
tory Course in anthropology 


one of the patron froups—wryly observe 
that while anthropologists write introductory texts they do not read them: 
The same condition probably holds for the literature in "Anthropology an 
Education." The few anthropologists who do focus attention on forma 


2 : e ighly 
education are not w riting for their pee they are w riting to a hig 
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receptive ¢ ience 

re one anini ia = the professional educators. The audience is 

oe ns ver of anthropologists so few that the field i 
J any problems. For example. anthropologists do not always 

their manuscripts with the same care they would be cens 


organiz 

employ if writing for thei 
* " Ad writing for their peers (see Landes, 19651: they seldom acc rd 
sacher or : inistrator j al aoe 
ens à or administrator subjects the same uncritical or sympathetic 
atment accorde: arents or i i liy different 
wecorded to parents or pupils—particularly ethnically different 


Ones: ar rel 5 ay i 3 
id. frequently they do not use the same time-consuming methodol 


dta . à 
a gulusing data they would employ in any other setting. Often 
y do not gather any data at all. but they merely reminisce before their 
They may fail to identify for their patrons those con- 
sed on their endeavors as anthropologists, as, for 
(1961) that the educator's task is to “join 


educator audience 
clusions which are not ba 


— : , A 
mampi . Montagu's conclusion 
nowledese —Ó Inc fs i 
wledge to loving-kindness in himself and in his pupils.” Further, be 
alyzing educational problems and settings 


cause a 
use of the popularity of an 
ropologists are contributing to 


from a c . 
rom a cultural perspective, many nonanth 
about culturally relevant dimensions of behavior but 


ae Ms itis commitments. or compe- 
s. is not surprising that educa attempled to establish a 
augmenting the efforts of the few interested 
their contributions are excellent, but some- 
dilettante anthropology. (see Kneller. 


the field, writing 
frequently without anthropological convictions, 
tors have 


liaison with anthropology by 
occasionally 


anthropologists: 
limes their enthusiasm mc 
1965). 

yen body of literature. The 


The result of these conditions is a very une 
between anthropology and education noted by 
they wrote the first review of the 


undergone marked change. 


avery 


tenuous relationship? 


Brameld and Sullivan (1961) when 
literature for this journal six years ago has not 


There are some excellent recent contributions. 
nd anthropology merge 
cultural process. In this regard the efforts of Spindl 
are particularly noteworthy. The Spindlers have 
(comparable to their highly successful Case Studies in 
ase studies of the educational proc 

anthropologist or anthropologically 
fieldwork. The first four mono- 
ion and Culture.” are de- 


however, particularly in the 
to explore education as a 
er and Spindler (1967) 
launched a new series 
Cultural. Anthro- 
in a variety of 


area where education a 


pology) providing ¢ 
cultural settings, each written by an 
trained educator and based on his own 
graphs in this new series. “Studies in Educat 


scribed in this review. 


tween Anthropology and Education 


| more attention than the 
ogy and education. or 


The Relationship Be 


to the 
itself betwee 
gical perspectiv 
Montagu (1965 
constitute 


field seems to ge 


n anthropol 
e in education, or what such 


. for example. declared 
the core of the curricu- 


No lopic appropriate 
nature of the relationship 


how to develop the anthropok 
ish. 


thropologs 


a perspective might accompl 
himself in favor of having an 
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lum and argued that through knowing themselves and peni i 
themselves and their kind. children will be led through the picem 
anthropology to a knowledge that will further world peace bs: j yr ini 
standing. Recent contributions to this aspect. of the literature aav 2. 
been any more specific than were earlier ones as to precisely how s 
good will be achieved. o. — 
: Brameld (1965). consistent with his reconstructionist View point Ex 
cultures can be remade and that schools must take the lead in this ovem 
ing. presented a case for a new relationship between social scientists Lapi 
üéularh anthropologists) and educators. Value judgments, according 

his proposal, would not only be charact 


ized but would also be judged IAN 
the normative context of what he called “social-self-realization.” This ae 
anthropotherapy is the “theory and practice of descriptive and | cgi : 
human roles.” In a comment on Brameld. Spindler 11965) held that! ^ 
role of the anthropologist is to “provide empirical, descriptive pad 
tions of the consequences of educational actions in terms relevant to edt 
cational settings,” information that contribute 
relation of the learner and the te 
they operate. Spindler 
tions for the 


s [o an understanding of the 
acher to the sociocultural system in W hich 
pointed out that while such knowledge has a 
kinds of normative judgments which Brameld seeks. the judg 
ments are “consequential. not intrinsic to the information.” 


“Anthropology and Education” in Teacher Education 


Anthropologists who write for the patron audience in education wil 
discovered that their efforts are likely to he rewarded with repeated hpo 
ings. One might devise a thumbnail index of the influence of anthropolo* 
gists in education by tabulatin 
reappear in the ubiquitous col 
to the cultural perspective 
foundations of educ 


g how frequently certain articles or wt 
lections of “readings.” Increasing aperti 
is being given in such readings in the apes 
alion, as evidenced bya recent collection for an IUS 
duction to education through comparative analysis edited by A 
(1966), which contained some 56 readings, over half of which either wer 
written by anthropologists or 


were cross-cultural in perspective. 
Anthropologists play 


à more direct role in 
either by participating in the 
rials for use in teache 


teacher-training program 
programs or by preparing curriculum me n 
r training. Landes ( 1965) described her participat! 
"experiment" that paired cultural anthropology n 
education in a project which sought more effective methods to help teache : 
work in multicultural classrooms. Although rich jo» 
ticularly in the number of individual 


use in training educators and 


in a teacher-training 


in insight and ae 
Instructional projects suggest res 
š a) s or 
social workers. Landes account ign the 
design, omits details of procedures. and lacks convincing evidence that 


ae 
Se > A. i z 1 ‘led? 
participants achieved success in applying culture concepts and knowl 


to school and welfare needs, 
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(Teachers and Resources for Urban 
have provided curriculum mate- 
serve in urban schools in 


" Several studies from Project TRUE 
rv conducted at Hunter College 
kd ee of teachers who will 
Mec Coen ac iis : ee presented a series of descriptions, questions, 
miens fa sian = aie —— made in grades 1. 2. and 4 in three 
Dou ee a mi areas. His material was developed specifically for 

g teachers who expect to enter urban school systems and who 
one of the poorer classes to begin with.” Observa- 
same grade and school illustrated 
in dealing with ethnically 
onsonant with two be- 
in the search for 


“must, unhappily, expect 
tions made in different classrooms in the 
dramatie differences among individual te 
Moore lauded teacher practices c 
fied to help a teacher 
dos ies ema dese models suggested were the revitaliza- 

s reported in anthropological literature and the model of the 
eldworker, a “student of the ways of others.” 
rvational data, plus comparable data 


achers 


potions pupi 
iavior models which he identi 
appropriz 

ppropriate style and methods. 


anthropologist himself as a fi 


E " = 
f ddy (1967) drew upon the same obse 
om additional elementary and junior high schools, to analyze the social 


setting within which the formal education of the pupil in the slum occurs 
and to discuss some cons the relationship between the pupil 
and educator. She concluded that the relation between the urban educa- 
odern child of the slum is an unresolved problem 
and that forces external to the formal educational 
flective role in socializing the urban poor into 
becoming active participants in the community. Fuchs (1966) provided 
aspect of these external forces—the civil rights 
to and action against procedures in 
d as discriminatory. In the first case 
ilty—intended to acquaint them with 
nds—resulted in an unanticipated 
The second study exam- 


equences for 


tional system and the m 
in American education, 
system are playing a more € 


two case studies of one 

movement of community 

publie education which ar 

study, a principal's letter to his facu 
s’ backgroun 


the nature of their pupil: 
rs of the local community. 
school boycott in New York 


scale, a massive 

Case study material included 
the Negro civil rights 
ation in this protest as 


resistance 
e perceive 


reaction among membe 
ined resistance on a larger 
City in 1965 against de facto 
attention to both the historical 
movement and the reasons for and e 


illustrated by depth interviews with 


segregation. 
and social context of 
fects of particip 
11 teen-agers. 


ials for Classroom Use 


Curriculum Mater 
he sub- 


about whether t 


e by no means in agreement j 
! should be included in the curriculum of the 


al curriculum projects. directed and 
have been developing an- 
at every grade level. Noteworthy 
Curriculum Study Project (1966) 
Association and supported by 


. Anthropologists ar 
ject matter of their discipline 
publie schools. Nevertheless, 
staffed by anthropologists as well 
thropology material for classroom use 
c cls is the Anthropology 
rican Anthropological 


sever. 
as educators, 


among such proje 
sponsored by the Ame 
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the National Science Foundation. Accomplishments of the Project to date 
include (a) the development of annotated bibliographies pertaining to the 
field of anthropolog 
rials suitable for high school use: (b! articles and reprints discussing the 


and education generally and to anthropological mate- 


role of anthropology in the high school curriculum. including a critique 
of world history texts from an anthropological point of view by Sady 
11961): and (er teaching units designed for use in high school social stud- 
ies classes. Three units have been completed: an outline for teaching "The 
Idea of Liberty in American Culture”: "The Great Transformation." a 
unit of approximately seven weeks’ duration dealing with the food-pro- 
ducing revolution: and “The Study of Early Man." an archeological unit. 
The comprehensiveness of the materials being developed. is illustrated. by 
the contents of the latter unit: for the teacher. a 115-page day-to-day guide 
for each of 27 days of the unit: and for each student, 2 site maps. 2 
dence cards, 3 charts. and a set of 20 specially prepared readings. The 
Project provides information on the current status of its activities and of 
available materials through publication of an annual “Fact Sheet” avail- 
able on request, and it invites inquiries from teachers and administrators 
interested in curriculum development. 


evi- 


Curriculum materials for use in the elementary school are being devel- 
oped by the Anthropology Curriculum Project at the University of Georgia 
under a grant from the U.S. Office of Education. Units for grades 1 and 
1. “The Concept of Culture.” and for grades 2 and 5. “The Development 
of Man and His Culture.” have been completed. A unit on “Cultural 
Change” for grades 3 and 6 will be completed in the spring of 1967. 
This project also invites inquiries re 


garding its materials. 


Education as a Cultural Process 


Education viewed as a cultural proce: 


ss is the central concern of and link 
between anthropology and educ 


ation. The studies dealing with education 
inted here under three categories: (a) those dealing 
with the school as an acculturative agent representing domination of one 
group by another. (b) those dealing with the school primarily in the role 
of enculturator. and (e) studies in which the formal educational institution 
itself is the object of inquiry. 


as a process are pre: 


Acculturation 


As a result of their fieldwork among the Oglala Sioux. the Waxes and 
their colleagues have made several important contributions to the literature 
concerning the public school as an agent of acculturation. Wax (1063! 
sugeested several causes for Indian educational problems: (a) cultural 
disharmony: (bh) the extent to which Indians feel that schools are punt 
tively directed against them rather than designed to help them: (e? low 
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ae m ear among thie Indian people in decision making on educational 
l rs: and (d) the "career ignorance" of both the variety of occupations 
and of the necessary educational prerequisites which result mien d 
of their environment and of their isolation from fhe 
The effects of isolation received more 
ad Dumont (1964) which 
and which called attention 


n themselves and 


provincial quality 
mainstream of the dominant society. 
emphasis in a monograph by Wax. Wax, ar 
described. formal education among the Sioux 
of isolation for the teachers ( betwee: 
within the classroom resulting from mutual 
isolation of teachers from parents 
1 of teachers from their own metro- 


to the conditions 
other teachers at the school. 
rejection between teacher and pupi 


i : ; 3 : à 
n the Indian community, and isolation 
) t t H H 

politan society) as well the isolation of the members of the Indian 


community from the mainstream of modern life. The authors also intro- 
duced the concept of the “Vacuum Ideology.” the tendency for administra- 
tors and school officials to make decisions based on the assumption that 
both the Indian home and the mind of the Indian child are meager. empty, 
and lacking in attention that because the Indian child's home lacks looks. 
magazines, radio. television. or newspapers. the child's life is therefore 
empty and the school must "teach. him everything." In another study Wax 
and Wax (1965) focused their attention on high school dropouts among 
ihig Indian population. They concluded that the dropout from a conserva- 
tive reservation family typically reflects a “head-on collision with the 
authorities" and rejection by a high school social system that favors the 
more advantaged or more cautious student. Supporting the observation by 
the Waxes that education does not look the same from the bottom as from 
the top, La Flesche's (1963) account of life in an Indian boarding school 
1900) presents à sensilive autobiographical re- 
experience with institutional life. 

ishboring Kw akiutl villages on the 
( and Wolcott (1967) directed 
life which influence the 
Rohner describe 

f the formal 
iscontinuily 

er formance 


(originally published in 
flection of one Indian boy's € 
made in ne 
Rohner (1965) 
nodern village 
in Canada. 
assumptions 0 
nts a d 


From companion studies 
oast of British Columbia. 


attention to cultural. factors 
of Indiar 


in n 
1 children 
à cultural context for village life for which the 
educational system are inconsistent. The school represents © 
in the lives of the children. Rohner also discussed how pupil pe -—— 
is influenced by the teacher's attitudes toward. and relations rips oe 
members of the community. Recognizing the importance of the i Vil i 
; acher. Rohner 


S T. -ale e te 
teacher relationship t6 the effectivene and morale of th 


acc . the distortion of 
offered an anxiety-fantasy hypothe to account for | 
na inar Mni f le zu adjustment and lack 
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in circumstanct on who are unable to 
rs in € sti 


because they ain day-to- 


academic performance 


interpersonal relations à bsequently we 
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of success of those teache phi fail to maint 
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Wolcott's: monograph (19611. 
study of 


one of the 
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his year as a teacher-ethnographer. His account focused on five school-age 
children and their families. The families showed different degrees of aceul- 
turative status within the village. differences which affected the orientation 
and performance of the children in school. The description and implicit 
contrast between life in the village and life in the classroom draws fre- 
quently on accounts given bv the Indian pupils and by former vi lage 
teachers. In an epilogue Wolcott reported the progress of the same pupils 
for two years subsequent to the initial study, including the impact not only 
on the children but for the entire village when the decision was made to 
close the village school. 

Hobart and Brant (1966) contrasted Eskimo education in Greenland. 
under Danish administration, with that in Western Arctic Canada. par- 
ticularly in terms of sociopsychological impact. They characterized the 
Canadian system as an attempt at cultural replacement intended to replace 
traditional with modern culture in the 
Danish poli 


course of a generation or Dres 
y in pre-World War II Greenland allempled to maintain 
cultural continuity on the assumption that the conditions of life were 
changing slowly enough so that the old w 
manipulation. More recent Eskimo 
direction of a cultural synthesis 
basis, although the re 
introduced ne 


ays could adapt without explicit 
education there has shifted in the 
aimed at introducing change on a plannec 
cent increase in the number of Danish teachers has 
w problems and sources of stress in the education of Green: 
landers. Far less success was reported for Eskimo education in Canada- 
The authors elaborated on four aspects of the Canadian educational pro* 
gram which have contributed to its ineffectiveness and which contrast with 
procedures used in Greenland: (a) exclusive use of Southern Canadian 
teachers; (b) instruction limited to English: (c) almost exclusive use 9 
curriculum materials developed by and for Southern Canadians: and (d? 
the use of very large boarding schools. They advocated an education? 
program patterned after that of Greenland to provide for the alternative? 
of returning lo a more traditional w ay of life or acquiring the prerequisite? 
for training for employment in the dominant economy. i 
A monograph by Gay and Cole (1967), one of the “Studies in Educ 
tion and Culture,” dealt with the Kpelle people of Liberia in anothet 
v rius where a Western-style school bears little resemblance to the culture 
A rar ioe ets gt Pacha began with an account of village 
à Ss genous culture 
children spend at the Bush school 
conformity to the tr 
A discussion 


» including the time V 
s learning the traditions of the tribes 
adition, and how to provide the necessities of life- 
of the curriculum in school, particularly in mathematics: 
supported the conclusion that school-learned mathematics skills, and a 
most the entire curriculum, have little relation to life outside the classroo™ 


or to the cognitive style of the Kpelle people. Mathematics as a subject we 
described as 


eT Lu ro À s end 
PE isolated and irrelevant, a curious exercise in memory ^? 

1 ssin¢ 3 7 " z ~ > an 

sly guessing.” The authors analyzed how villagers deal conceptually 4 
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behavior from classroom to classroom throughout. the slay a 
Warren to illustrate how the school reflected the more traditiona i. < 
of the culture of the community since the hesitancy of teachers to sass 
changes in the school program was constantly reinforced by a conserva 

eee s, Lee (1965) drew support from accounts of adult males in 
two societies, the Jews of Eastern Europe and the PI 
education is necessary to the deep and pery 
and the carrying out of the signific 
not be motivated extern 


ains Indians, that when 
asive values of the community 
ant role of the individual. then it need 
ally but is undertaken through an inner urge. 1 n 
boy, seeking to become a man. “set his own pace [and] sought the joe 
willingly and effortfully at his own initiative" (p. 98). Spindler | 1e 
contrasted adolescent education among the Tiwi and the Menomini wit 

the education of the American teen-ager and described both the short- 
comings of the formal high school program and some of the compen- 
sating elements indigenous to modern teen-age culture, including somë 
observations on an important teen-age subculture in California, the 
“car cult.” 

Although anthropologists h 
primitive education in pref 
evidence of applying the 
education in the same f 
used in cross-cultural 
Epstein (1965), resulte 
formal education as a 
“setting” cro 


ave typically drawn upon examples from 
acing reflections on education, there is yet little 
approach of the cross-cultural method per se to 
renetic manner that some anthropologists have 
tabulation. One such exploration, reported by 
d from a search for a less 
descriptive category for 
culturally. The iny estig 
concept of deliberate or “professional 


differentiate the organization of instruct 
fact, however, 


encompassing term m 
comparing the educationa 
lor set out to assess whether the 
instruction would better serve to 
ion among different societies. In 
: he differentiated Professional instruction on the criterion 
that to be professional the instructor had simply to be a non-kin. Failing 
E rt by statisti eatment his statement that non-kin instructors 
provided a useful Way to delimit the notion of formal education, he con- 
cluded with a discussion of the treatment of cross-cultural data through ie 
use of “tertiary sampling,” a technique as remote from primary data as its 
name suggests. 


The Educ 


ational Institution as the Object of Study 

Kimball (1965) has reminded educ 
processes associated with the tr 
organized enterprise of te 
major prerog 


m " id 
ators that all the conditions xn 
M malls 
ansmission of culture, not only the formal’) 
; . 2 ax t e 
aching Subject matter and skills, are within th 


atie , ; a -jate 
ative of professional education. Nonetheless. it is appropriat 
that some investigators apply an anthropological perspective to studies ° 
the formal educational setting, 


Atwood (1964), 
around “anthropological interac 


in à; 5 dy 
organizing his case stu is 
tion theory,” described and analyzed ho 
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an attemp i T i 
school sra signin’ y ps services for pupils in a large city high 
mem pf rextvanms S peces resistance by members of the faculty. The 
Bills: oT ntezaciion um p. in terms of prior changes in the prop- 
olaria] frt pers m nis / twood's article is the most overtly anthro- 
which it js mus agile mme volume. edited by Miles (1961), in 
a ee ca an excellent collection of case studies, research 
ssions dealing with deliber 
ngs in formal education from the 


individ 

ual classr i i i j 

al classroom to nationwide curriculum projects. In a similar vein 
three educational innova- 


Carls 
4d "(C S H 
son (19651, in a study of the adoption of 
tion. and team teaching). 
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introduce 
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resulted. in modifi mans He found that the use of programed instruction 
eld nai Senen a the programs by some teachers so that they 
instances PEA a position as directors of learning. He also reported 
Tke eame pP re rus vers restricted the output of the faster students so that 
Fin atic E stuc ent programs was minimized rather than maximized as 
ginal intent behind the innovation. This sensitivity to unantici- 

onal research suggests an open approach to 

ata quite compatible with an anthropologi- 
liffusion of an idea. 
stence as orderly reciprocals 
argued that the study of 
universal features of culture, as well 
characteristics, the reflexive 
consequences on the basis 
Williams cited the nature 
ng within a 


cel i in educati 
cal vin dies analyzing field d 
rati in studying the € 
of the eon (19661 described cha 
en, ne nenienon of cultural € 
B = Rag look at both of these 
Tapit ° ceni and uniquely human 
of nnd pugs enables man to anticipate future 
of bens te and the mechanisms of ego defense 
culture "i 1 education as a ense of change/persis nati E 
finds isi simultaneously encourag change anc Loyer i 
lise insane and fear in departing from the familiar js m Fue 
imediata can make rather precise short-r nomic a P vie am 
=a ap Williams recommended that educators € d re Y^ Fi 
world ional process to the future 5° that children will be trainec at ind 
in which they will live and work as adults. In a companion article 
Hobbs (1966) held that the principal forces for change in education are 
external to local educational systems- while the internal forces are oriented 
tow ard maintaining stability: ‘thus educators are more inclined to resist or 
reject change-inducing fore s than to depart from existing ways of doing 
things. Gallaher (1965) distinguished between in directed 


two roles 
who conceives of the change and the advocate who 
1 for the express purpose of gaining ! 
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ational organization the impetus for change 

vocate. Gallaher's analysis of the formal 
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Gussow (1961) discussed issues of observational methodology in the 
study of everyday classroom procedures resulting from his own observa- 
tions of fourth-grade classrooms over a tw o-year period, including how the 
observer changes the structure of what he observes and how such change 
can be used as a w ay of learning about the structure itself. His discussion 
lent support to a point made in this review concerning the treatment of 
educator subjects. During the two-year period of the study Gussow reported 
that some of the initial enthusiasm among the staff of observers favoring 
the nontraditional modern private school and their initially negative atti- 
tudes toward the traditional public classrooms showed some shifts: “We 
began to find positive features in the traditional schools which we had not 
perceived earlier and the modern schools bega 


an to reveal features which 
made them less attractive to us than they had appeared initially" (p. 245). 
Perhaps if longer periods of fie 


ldwork in the schools were a tradition m 
anthropology and education, administrators and teachers would not in- 
variably appear so inadequate and insensitive as they are portrayed 1% 
almost every study reported in this review (with Singleton, 1967, and 
Warren, 1967, as notable exceptions). 

Even a research center established to study educational problems has 
been scrutinized by an anthropologist. Smith (1966) described communi- 
cation and status within an interdi: plinary research center staffed by 
educators and behavioral scientists and noted the paradox that while a 
basic purpose of such à center is to bring people from different dis iplines 
and different ranks together, members of this staff communicated primarily 
within disciplines and within ranks, He also contrasted the perceptions 
of staff members toward the organization, the educator members tending 
to regard the center as a collective and team enterprise, the researchers 


from other disciplines tending to regard the center as a means for facili- 
tating their own individu 


al research, 


Other Anthropological Studies Relevant to Education 
Occasionally the topics to which 


anthropologists address themselves 
have some relevance to educators i 


although the relevance is a by-product 
in terms of the original intent. Contemporary ethnographies, for example: 
frequently include at least brief attention to formal education where the 
context resides in the people being studied (rather than in the school 
system when the system itself is the object of study). Recent examples ? 
such accounts include ethnographies by Madsen (1961) and by Rubel 
(1966) among the Mexican-Americans in Texas and an ethnography ° 
modern Canadian Eskimo lownsmen by Honigmann and Honigmann 
(1965). Two statements unacknowledged in previous reviews of this 
literature include the chapter “Schools and Education” in a study of the 
Indians of British Columbia by Hawthorn, Belshaw, and Jamieson (1960) 
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and the discussion of education among Italian-Americans in Boston by 
Gans (1962). í 

Anthropological accounts of child rearing. childhood, and adolescence 
offer a cross-cultural perspective on the socialization process. New con- 
tributions to this literature include a series of articles dealing with the 
cross-cultural study of the socialization process by Cohen (1964) and 
nassive Cornell-Harvard-Yale study 
of comparative socialization in six cultures. The first of these volumes, 
edited by Whiting (1963), is a collection of six ethnographies, each made 
by a team of anthropologists. reported in broadly comparable accounts 
presenting an ethnographic background of the community and an account 
of child training practices therein. A second volume, edited by Minturn 
and Lambert (1061). further described child training practices and poli- 
cies collected during the original fieldwork from mothers in the same six 
cultures by means of a standard interview schedule. 

Another area of shared interests between anthropologists and educators 
is that of linguistics. Contributions to the field of language and learning 
come from scholars in several fields (see an entire issue of the Harvard 
Educational Review devoted to this topic, edited by Emig, Fleming, and 
Popp, 1961). How anthropological linguists approach the study of come 
munication is illustrated in a special issue of the American Anthropologist 
edited by Gumperz and Hymes anennon, should ps 
drawn to the discussion in that volume by Bernstein (1964) in which he 
presented a theory of elaborated and restricted linguistic codes which 
j a theory oi € Gs -ay of accounting 
relates social structure to forms of speech and suggests a v hildren from 
for the differential response to formal education made by childre 


different social classes. 


two volumes reporting aspects of dig i 


(1961). Particular 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Economies and Education 


CHARLES S. BENSON 


The interests of economists in the field of education appear to have centered 
chiefly on four topics: (a) measurement of the economic benefits of edu- 
cation, (b) educational planning, (c) efficiency criteria, and (d) adequacy 
of revenue sources, Two bibliographie sources cover all four topics: Alex- 
ander-Frutschi (1963) and Blaug (1964). 


Measurement of Economic Benefits 


The basic techniques were well established in the early 1960s. Tt 75 
possible to measure lifetime income differentials associated with various 
levels of education, compute the present value of such differentials, anc 
compare these returns with the incremental costs of different stages ° 
education. One then seeks to compare net returns from different types ° 
education with each other: and one also seeks to compare net returns 
from education with yields of alternative uses of financial capital. This 
essentially is the method employed by the pioneer in economic hench: 
analysis, Theodore W. Schultz (1963). In general, returns to educations 
as seen from the societal point of view, appear to compare favorably—b"t 
not extraordinarily so—with the yield of investment in, say. physica 
capital. 3 , 

Another important method is to assume that the marginal produc : 
hypothesis applies to total national income, as distinct from its applicatio" 
to single firms or industries, and then to convert rising levels of ee 
tional attainment in the work force into shares of the sgeulaù rise in 7 
national product. This is the analytical scheme employed by Edward : 
Denison of the Brookings Institution. In his famous earlier study, Deniso! 


(1962) reported that past expenditures on education had accountec 


oo of economic growth in the United States during the perio 
9-57. 


tivity 


reported 
en 


In the period of this review certain advances in analysis were 
Denison (1966) indicated that he had applied his scheme of measure" 
in England and reached the conclusion that the suuibretivitr differentia” 
between the United States and England could not be explained significan! à 
by differences in investment in education, Weisbrod (1964) presente 
comprehensive statement on the variety of economic benefits afforce' 
education, including the important "option" Which individuals reci jer 
pass from one stage of educational development to the next. H. P- Mi 


by 
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of 


1965 n " scili : 
another pio s rave the results his 
pioneer a 
in measurement 
E . gave h f 
s of his naly 


the effec ^ Y pl a 1 i 
ect of ecor ) ucation-related 1 
1o0mic grow th its 
È itself on ed 
1 t ff 
t ncome differe 
n 


lials a Y n as 
s among individuals a cross-section es 
ndividuals, ë indic 
E ials. and indi sated that the cr ecti i 
1 s estimates 


forme 
arly used by 
raa qu Mus y economists I r 
Pec, Bt ists had actually deresti 
Pt ah Ire E y un erestimated retur: 
Beckeriun —€—— important presentation was that of iw foto. 
of educati epresents the definitive stat ni e 
aedi cat statement on the economic r 
shares s iis time. On the troubleso r i m 
Pei eee dereal some matter of disentangli 
as distinct fes] differentials properly attributable to level of umi is 
evel of ability, Becker was able to show that the ability 
a y 


fact . 
or appea fu diff 
pears to accou S art of the di erences 1I rn- 
nt for only a sr l 
sma a 
P 1 earn 


ines 
D°, thougl ili 
gh ability is re signifi in i e 
ly is more significant in income differentials of colle, 
5 e 
o 


gradu: 
E ates tha i 
n of high school graduates. 
work in measurement was coming to light 
s ght, 


the o 
general process 
(1 processes of analy ingly r 
05) inii hepe E asingly under attack. Blaug 
bnt) point that the available studies seldom deal simul. 
people b 1 both the demand and supply sides of the market for ed 1 
is . Bowman (1961) has rais í i neaten 
E S ias raised serious questions about the use of 
aired. paint 5 ucation” studies in policy making. especially in underdevel- 
highly eee She is particularly critical of existing studies as being too 
salue Ae emnt in nature and as offering little guidance on the true 
de La as distinct from the average. yield on educational 
vidende s S might best agree with Bowen (1964) that although the 
Kee Remi in y indicates a positive relation. between education. and 
growth, the precise quantitative assessment of the relation still 


eludes 
udes our grasp. 


At tl 
1e same time that new 
sis came incre: 


Educational Planning 
selves in educational 
s approach. 


«ed in various 


to eng 
e manpower Te 
ber of persons 


dope vp side by economists 
Vini. acec heavy reliance on th 
es of the net increase in num 

based on an examin 


oc : 
cupations were established. these being 
economy and of its rate of growth. Educational 
stent pecunia ather broadly, were then established for the dif- 
Yhs adus ape categories. Finally. f the different levels of 
post A ional system was establish to provide a 
= the "Mey of occupational skills at the target date. Moving ahead 
dese simple notions, we have seen ! T nsiderable 
Bos cd ce te in educational pl 
Ermey 55) have developed a mode 
rt and export of educated persons c 


and in whi p 
n which the need of the educational 
is recognized. Correa 


stru T 
icture of a country 


renee 
prerequisites, defined r 
g goal, 


loy its own product. 


system to emp 
(1963) has presented a compre- 
student ability. Further. Correa's 


with a general growth model for 
the requirements placed on 
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ensive i 
sive model to allow for diffe 


educati 
ational growth model is integrale 
ostulate, for example. 


rences in 


an 
economy; one can p 
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ave he 
the educational system to reduce unemploy ment to a d Ee 
econometric types of educational planning models d ki cg vehic e 1 
imaginative, but unfortunately they cannot yet be nisi P ^ 3 he een aer 
the reason being that educational data are not yet sufficiently : 
i rever. 
Ec educational planning efforts are highly oe enne 
Anderson and Bowman (1965) and Harbison and Mvers (1 061 i oa am 
to relate education structure to a generally described set of historicé 
institutional variables. Bombach 
the appropriate degree of di 
puts—e. 


ation of 
(1961) has investigated the question 


rgregation of demand for educational oe 
ate industry, manpower in the public sila 
and private consumption demand. Porter (1963) . using a Peg abs T i 
difference equation model. has shown that the market for poe hs 
university faculty is inherently. unstable. Lastly. Lord Robbins (1 imd 
proposed that planning of higher education in Great Britain be wee ^" 
by the demand for places in the universities, without particular Ms ahe 
estimated manpower requirements in the country, which is to say n ‘he 
favored continued reliance on ordinary market forces to accomplish 
matching of persons, skills, and job openings, 


manpower in priv 


Efficiency Considerations 


se of 
The economist has a long-standing concern with efficiency in the use ? 
resources, and education has not wholly 

Miller (1966) has shown, the English e 
John Stuart Mill and Nass 


à j s W. b 
escaped his scrutiny. As V rly 


: i articula 
assical economists, partic 


ip 
‘ational p! 
were troubled that educ I Felt 
pus 5 ev 
vision for the lower classes appeared to be so meager. Indeed. the! 

that England would receive economic 


tion of the poor. The c] 
that many schools 
was failing to reap 
economists today. 
Benson (1965) 
results to show that educational 
family background characteris 
social policy to r 


an Senior, 


- 
gains from investment in the vac 
mists were also bothered by nt 
appeared to be too small. i.e., the e by 
economies of scale, The 


assical econor 


lucational s 
ay bs 
se concerns are still shat 


‘milar 
ined simil: 
and Coleman and others (1966) have obtained § 


ne 
attainment is most strongly related en 
lics of pupils, Assuming that it is a P! year 
aise minimum |e ae 
that the making of greater educ 
dren is desirable, We know, further, that educational resources are ant 
unevenly distributed among classrooms jn the United States (Harrison * 
McLoone, 1965). It is difficult 


"— 
à : ;nalio 
lo specify, however, just what combinat^ 
of educational inputs are effective in helping the 


their level of school performance, This is whe 
have a role to play. 


^ : j ap 
vels of achievement, it would 3 chik 
ational provision for disadvantagec juitt 
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se 
ral? 
disadvantaged. to 


sis maj 
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re cost-benefit analys 

In general terms, cost-benefit 


First- 
objectives are defined in ope 


ne following steps- js fü 
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Second, alternative me? 


analysis involves t} 
rational terms, 
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accomplisl 
sh the objectives i 
ab ne eke a are listed and priced (in money t 
ppl sivably in time—pupil ibo 
cu YN ime—pupil's or tez cher’ i i 
mi ed. a lel pil's or teacher s). Third. th 
sen. Ordinarily iteri ie eae a 
linarily, the criterion of choice would be p dm 
" such that 
t volume of educational outputs 
ed the objective at lowest cost. 


j| P 
si ie mapu x (a) yielded the lar 
[die e in or (bh) accomplish 
by Chinitz and Tiel T analysis in the public sector have been discuss 
studies have heen B ptm and Wiseman (19651. Though spa 
nection with the im (indi n by the t Office of Education, in con- 
tion Aw of 1965 " i ntation of the Elementary and Secondary Educa 
efficient. allocati 5. there are as yet no actual studies available a 
ation of resources within given "ahool dètictè. Á = V 
analysis. however. is pieds oa en 
1 grounds of economic 


economi ) s 
nic a icati 
Ji plic ation of cos t-henefit 


and Mare 
BIN us ( T 

s (1966). These authors concluded that or 
secondary schools probably is 


efficie 

ney i ` 

y alone, year-round operation of 
r college education. 


preferable 

e ii pi Penes a of universal junio 

TE E Eana ysis calls for the establishment of new budgetary classi- 
. classifications that relate closely to the actual programs or activi- 

Program budgeting in education at the 

65) and at the federal level 

has been developed 


saa on in a nls 
by Novick poc discussed by Burkhead (19 
by Davis Deni P A new theory of budget making 

Not all of me and Wildavsky (19661. - 
economists concern with efficiency 


express . 
ssed "OS d k^ 

in cost-benefit terms, however. lt is important that we have 
the locally administered education serv- 


d by Mushkin and McLoone (1965). 
assess quality of local educational services 
Two recent studies that emphasize this 
) and Welch (1966). 
conomies of scale, Riew 


conomies are of 


hools of 900 students: 
school operation. 


in education can be 


reliable ex : 

ices le expenditure forecasts for 
Ss, à -— . 

It ia and these have been provide 
s Important to continue lo 2 


ss variables. 
1 (1966 


in terms of proc 
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tude at und nr f evidence that such e 
that they i : pa vs pazeal a à 

y may extend to considerably larger sizes of 


(1966) has pre- 
substantial magni- 
he surmises 


y sc. 


Adequacy of Revenue Sources 


ational s 


e for budget cuts. 
ture requirements 


ng the educ 
lined to argu 


hat expendi 
_ The present state of 


ucation Association 


esirous of seeir 
js not inc 
gnize t 
iue sources 
National Ed 
ax has continued to be the 
(1966) has provided an 
admitted that the 


neutrality. 


Ppt the economist is d 
On the " high level of efficiency. he 
often cn ary, he is prepared to reco 
lanse eo the yields of existing revel 
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State grants for schools represent the second most aa E 
school revenue. The contrast between the old and new forms y ^ eb sd 
is discussed in Benson (1961). Row ntree (1966) establishes : erat 
criterion for judging the efficiency of state grants and appliec iis imos. 
to the system of subventions used in California. In terms of hig wc Pub 
California education grants are unduly drained off into local tax reli 
in effect, into support of nonschool, loc 

Civen the existence of conce 
the efficacy of state grants, the 


al public services, shout 
rn both about the property tax and a "de 
number of proposals which have been etm 
for the rationalization of our sprawling local government t Bondi]: 
surprising ( Benson and others, 1965: -ommittee for guod iss by 
ment, 1966). Fiscal problems of the schools are accentuated, -—— wp 
the "crisis in the cities," City tax bases are showing a relative En voli 
compared with the suburbs, and so are city school revenues, Yet, the ; e 
ume of necessary school expendi 

high and rising. These matte 
governmental Relations 
and Garms (1966) : 


ture in central city areas appears t ter- 
ts have been dealt with by the U.S. a 
Advisory Commission (1965): by James, Ket’ 
and by Thompson ( 1965). 
New approaches to federal fiscal rel p Í by 
solution to the urban problem, were discussed by Maxwell (1965) eme 
Mushkin and Adams (1966). The operation of the federal impacte ittee 
legislation has been subject to rigorous analysis by a Senate —— the 
of the US. Congress (1965). Analysis of the effects and workings 0 
Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965 ha 
With respect to the 


H , a 
A 5 ^ is bly 9 
ations in education, possi J 


is yet to be provided. 966) 
financing of higher education, Carovano (1 "a 
has examined projected changes in enrollment by states relative to P ow. 
jected elasticities of state tax yields. The indications are clear that the v 
burdens to be placed, apparently, on the public economy will s apt 
considerably higher efforts in some states than others. That the n n- 
burden on public revenues need not be ex sive, however, is argued f the 
vincingly by Daniére (1964). who would place a much larger share 9 jed 
support of higher education on student fees, The proposal is develop je 
through examination of Conventional postulates about free choice in the 
market economy, On the other hand, Stubblebine (1965) suggests Je» x 
revenue potential of institutions of higher education is greater unc 


Mite Sre s jc grant 
balanced income structure, a Structure embodying fees, public g" 
private gifts, and so on 
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"X r iew o ne á he iza- 
he mater tcd y hee Dea wbich has a in ones 
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Reading has been divided into two chapters; (b) rap Mass Com- 
presented in one chapter: and (cj chapters on Speech a lanned by the 
munications are not included, All of these changes were pli hich could 
Committee—except the omission of the chapter on oe rs meet the 
not be included because one contributor found it impossible 


+ the 
in 
A ie » found 
deadline requirements. Some material on Speech will be 
chapter on “Psychology of Language.” 


The amount of research published in l 


the last three years is great. The c 


; ángüüge are 

a e languag à 
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e art: 
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anguage arts and fir lec 
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‘hich 
:esue wh 
: > repare an issu : 
tive in what they have included, Our goal was to M ireful assess 
was “critical and interpretive rather than encyclopedic. : 


gor" 
will deter. 
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e va rasa. our ; 
mine whether or not we have reac tially 1n the 
i antra H 
he research in the language arts has moved ahead subst 

last three y 
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ion t 
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f design, proper analysis, and at Melel 
^h further improvement is sms frt 
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; P ` s 
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CHAPTER I 


The Psychology of Language 


S. JAY SAMUELS* 


IN Pia years since the previous REVIEW, we have witnessed continued 
es by linguists to describe the knowledge which a native speaker has 

Para tenor ne rade i language and by pahest fo ar Be how 
lias alio bes ge describec 4 JY dag wsts m acquire an utilized. 1s period 
a een ane of continued ev aluation of theories of language acquisi- 
» controversy regarding the relative contribution of heredity and learn- 

. added understanding of developmental se- 
and application of findings from the 
Psychology of language to problems of school learning. An old survey 
of theory and research literature has been reprinted (Osgood and Sebeock, 
1965), two reviews of recent research literature have been prepared 
(Diebold, 1964; Ervin-Tripp and Slobin, 1966), and a characterization 
of the new field has been given in nontechnical language by one of its 


founders (Miller, 1964). 


ing at 
& to language acquisition 
q kg s 2 
quences in language learning, 


Learning and Nativistic Theories of Language Acquisition 
anguage and the modes of their 
aised strong doubts whether 
counts of language are 


New theories concerning the nature of l 
analysis (see especially Chomsky, 1965) have r: 
traditional associationistic, learning theoretic ac E 
lenable. Since these accounts are essentially all that psychologists have 
offered in the past, many theorists have been under attack. Mowrer (1960) , 
for example, gave a typical analysis and suggested that the wes nne 
Secondary reinforcement upon hearing himself make sounds w js um 
similar to the ones the rewarding parent makes. This accounts a x 
child's progress from babbling to adult forms of communication. Len 


berg (1964b „ated that infant vocalizations through 
ini vever nstrated that 1 
g ), however, demo seers pna RS Com 


the first » : t 
E year of life are very differen ere 
Parisons of sound spectographs of intants and mothers es ape = 
With training mothers seem incapable of imitating the sounds hil- 
F d stioned the assumption 


dren make. From these observations. Lenneberg que : 
originates through reinforcement 


that motivation for learning to speak : A 
provided by the similarity of infant and adult speech sounds. 
j, The author has profited greatly from the commen 
enkins, and Robert Shaw of the Center for Researt 
of Minnesota. 
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ents of John Flavell, Terry Halwes, James 
h in Human Learning at the University 
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Another associationistic model was offered by Staats and Staats Se 
They used a Markovian word-to-word response probability de 2 a 
the ‘learning of syntax. Through operant conditioning the api be 
associations between grammatical classes so that words in E pu "d 
class tend to elicit words in the next grammatical class, For E ^ 
words like give, throw, and push tend to elicit words like him, her on 

Jenkins and Palermo (1964) attempted to explain syntax iet ptm 
by means of phrase structure and mediational processes. However, pes 
parison of Jenkins’ position in 1964 with his 1966 position (Jenkins, which 
indicated a shift from a learning theory explanation to one in w 
recognition is given to innate as well as le 
acquisition. . 

Braine (1963a,b) suggested that in learning English a child first pei 
the temporal location of words in a sentence and associations Le 
pairs of morphemes. Bever, Fodor, and Weksel (1965) took issue K : 
this and other theoretic explanations of syntax acquisition. They i 
that S-R learning theory cannot adequately explain how iiia Sm 
are learned, nor can it explain how Syntax is learned in languages suc iT 
Russian where word order has greater flexibility than in English. Mille 
and Chomsky (1963) criticized M 


: 2 E e to 
Markovian models as being too po etm 
explain complexities of adult speech and thus added a further diflic 
for Markovian models of language acquisition. 


Liberman and others (1964) 
which states that neural surro 


a " age 
arned factors in languag 


“ns 
speech perception. In support of this theory, sm 
ho confused place of articulation dur af 

fliculty hearing differences between pairs 
words which differed in the place of articulation (e.g., pan, tanie 
(1965) and Lenneberg (1964b). Lennebere 


: à le to 
ence regarding a child who had never been ab 
speak but who was able to und 


Jakobson and Halle’s (1956) 


Trvin 
sound systems develop in the child was modified by Miller and t 
(1964) to explain how chil i 


nt. 
f/)- 

a 
distinctive feature analysis migh 


and singular nouns, possessive and non cis 
count nouns and noun determiners, as well as other features of the ee 

Chomsky (1965), Fodor (1966), Fodor and Katz (1964), Green of 
(1963), and McNeill (1965) rejecte: 


aoe a nts 
d purely associationistic accou 
language acquisition. They advanced, 


pild’s 
110 


B má 
Possessive nouns, proper. 


instead, the argument that the © 


—- 
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learning of language involves innate mechanisms operating on information 
about the structure of language which the child gets from listening to the 
Speech of adults. Lenneberg (1961a, 1966) detailed the reasons for con- 
sidering language development as an innately determined program of 
behavior. First, linguistic universals such as phonetic systems and syntax 
are common to all languages. Second, historical investigations of languages 
reveal that although spoken languages change, at no time does one find 
evidence of human speech which can be described as aphonemic or un- 
grammatical. Third, specific language disability—characterized by de- 
layed speech onset, poor articulation, and marked reading and second 
language learning disability—in which general intelligence remains un- 
affected appears to be inherited. Fourth, the developmental schedule of 
language acquisition follows a fixed sequence so that even if the entire 


Schedule is retarded, the order of attainment of linguistic skills remains 
fixed. Finally, comparisons of children learning non-Indo-European lan- 
high degree of concord- 


guages with children learning English indicate a 
ance between milestones of speech and motor development. 


Empirical Findings in Developmental Psycholinguistics 


_ Brown (1966) and Brown and Bellugi (1964) described three processes 
in the acquisition of syntax. In imitation and reduction, the child imitates 
what the parent says but systematically reduces the length of the utterance. 

he constraint on length seems to be related to the child s Draen memory 
Span. Adults stress high-information-carry rds in pe es jew 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives, and these are retained in imi oed i 
Which communicate little information, such as inflections, eee id 
articles, prepositions, and conjunctions, are not iei Pone 
retained in imitation. Thus, the child is helped in focusing ^ 


learn; 

arning the essential features of the utte 

th Second process is imitation and exp 
€ child's utterance but expands and corre 


ing wo 


rance. - 
ansion. Here the mother imitates 


cts it. For example, tie ata 
" hild ma 
Says, "There go one”; the mother says, “There goes ni aaa ane 
oe imitate the mother's corrected version of his € mee n 
" di often speaks ungrammatically, in acce part ge 
i i d M . [S - 
Rope m ee wr slower rate of linguistic 
reis Mats (19001 PE po It from the fact that lower 
evelopment of lower class children May resu ndi a 
eass parents expand their child's speech less often Lange n ec 
cm laca pups gp «opum nr training superior to 
: i xpans 
8rammar, Cazden (1965) did not find e E nome bye cds 
ey forms of verbal feedback in improving g 
*Prived children z 
c i tructu 
The third process involves the induction of we ee n 
of the language. Certain errors (foots, digged) reflect the " 
ge. 
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to induce regularities from the speech of adults. Menyuk (1964) euge 
sized that novel sentences which children generate indicate their use of ru 65: 

According to Bellugi (1965) the best (and classic) indicator of x 
guistic development is sentence length. Bellugi divided early npe i 
acquisition into three stages. In Stage One, sentences averaged ue cab) 
phemes in length by approximately the second birthday. Braine A 196: éd 
and Miller and Ervin (1961) described the child's first grammatical twọ 
word sentences. The initial word is called 
class of frequently used words (e.g., 
learned. The class of words immediatel n 
is called an open class and consists of the child's entire vocabulary minus 
Some pivots. This same construction predominates in early speech 9 


Russian, German, Japanese, and Polish children (Slobin, 1967). Weir 
(1962) and Slobin (1965) noted that 


dren “practice” speaking by holding 
words from the open class, Developn 
setting up new classes of Pivots using words which previously were in. the 
open class. Bellugi (1965) found that during the first stage of linguistic 
development the child asks questions by means of rising intonation (see 
hole?) and the use of wh-words (who that? why? why not?). At this pei 
the child can neither produce nor respond appropriately to questions which 
refer to the object of the verb (e.g., what did you hit? ). 9 
Bellugi (1965) found that children at Stage Two had a mean age of 2 
months and produced sentences of an average length of 2.6 morpheme 
Pronouns, articles, modifiers, as well as some inflections were presen 
Questions were introduced by wh-words (why not? who is it? what ie 
fold?) with pronouns present, With regard to comprehension, children 
answered appropriately to most questions, including wh-object questioni 
(what do you hear? hear a duck.). Miller and Ervin (1961) noted th 
mistakes during this period could be attributed to omissions (I'll turn - 


water off), overgeneralizai; : arke 
g ations (foots, digged 1 f doubly m: 
i and use of doubly 
forms (mine’s) . » Gigged), a use 


á oe a sma 
a pivot and consists of a * i 
ni as bei 
see, that) whose position has 5 : 
3 aby, arn 
y following (e.g., pretty, baby, ar 


: i e hil- 
English- and Russian-speaking o 
à 5 ituti 
the pivot constant and substitu of 
‘ m s 
nent of syntax, in part, consist 


In. asking wh-questions, uxiliary was not used (what "E 
words are doing?), The child was able t 


"neli ; 9- By age three, Russian. (S] bin, 1965) 2? 
English-speaking children (Menyuk, 1963, 1964. McNeill 1965) were 
be: ic structures used by adults, 

Conflicting reports of children’s ability to comprehend spontaneously 
produce, and imitate sentences stem from differences in des of subje? 

and length of sentences used. Fraser, Bellugi, and Brown (1963) use 
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three-year-old children and sentences which had an average length of 4.0 
morphemes. They found that the ability of the children to imitate was 
superior to their ability to comprehend, and their ability to comprehend 
was superior to their ability to spontaneously produce sentences. Ervin 
(1961) used two-year-old children and sentences which were, on the aver- 
age, longer than those used by Fraser, Bellugi, and Brown. Ervin found 
that imitation, production, and comprehension were equivalent. Menyuk 
(1963) found that sentence length was not a potent variable when meaning- 
ful sentences were used, i.e., when the material to be remembered engaged 
ing apparatus. But there was a significant 
a string of nonsense words and the ability 


the child's language process 
correlation between the length of 
lo imitate it. 


Language Theory and Language Behavior 

To determine whether learning a miniature language might be described 
by a finite state Markov process, Braine (1965) presented a set of struc- 
tured pseudo-sentences to subjects and measured retention of these sen- 
tences, In support of his explanation of how languages are initially ac- 
quired, Braine (1963a,b) found that positions of items within the sentences 
were learned. He concluded, however, that what is learned cannot be 
represented by a finite state grammar because it requires the assumption 
that the subject invents some of its rules. Gough and Segal (1965) agreed 
that a finite state grammar cannot describe what is learned. They claimed 
it is inadequate, 3t because it requires the assumption of rule imn 
(since any grammatical description of what is learne must make = 
assumpti he finite state model poorly represents w hat 

ption), but because t 


the subject does, in fact, invent. 


Interest i rk f language h 

st in Markov models of languas 1 k 
ank sentences 

approximation to English. Coleman (1965) had subjects r 


as to degree of grammaticalness and then memorize E agers 
One sentences were generated by randomly selecting Won l constraints. He 
level had words with increasing degrees of gant aked but there 
found that not only sentences could be appropriate y ficaliese and ease 
Was a significant correlation between degree of gramma 


as led to work on orders of 


of serial learning. ca mdi i of language 

Testing the psychological reality of lingas paeet research. 
Structure has constituted one important aspect 0 P atre either by re- 

everal investigators tested the reality a que are heard in a sentence 
quiring subjects to locate the position where € i dm ed Beto (1965) 
9r by noting where errors occur in sentene” uem Phrase, subjects reported 
found that although a click was bane xum ies (1965a,b; 19661 
ee ence recall was higher 


Nearing it at the nearest phr ) : 
f an error jn sen 


Observed that the probability o 
between phrases than within a phrase. 
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i i f: otor re- 

Clifton, Kurez, and Jenkins (1965) cm cage ee redi 

indi : ilarity. ) e 

rialon pendana pis iara for sentences analyzed $c 

Suse related grammatically than for sentences not side mn 
This work was elaborated for eight sentence types by Clifton a 


atency ran from shorter to greater in 
ve; negative, negative-passive. vem to 
by making sentences nonreversible ed carton Ph = which 
ion time was about as fast for Lace 
negative-passive as for ae ie oni 
gh and Slobin studies, between a semantic CO 


the role of syntactic variables on i 
strated that when subjects gro pe 
pon which grammatical transformations sat simi 
alled simple declarative sentences best. Savin 

investigated the am 
sentences of different sy 


arative sentences while qe 
oth papers the authors the 
, the semantic content nd HE 
d in the simple declarative form plus a tag, the 

igi f the sentence. : ould 
Marks and Miller (1964) and Miller (1964) found that subjects ¢ rect 
recall meaningful sen anomalous but syntactically pem 
lly correct Sentences better than scrambled fo are 

of these sentences, They t semantic and syntactic factors 4 


die 
erbal recall, Mehler and Miller (1964) sme 
arning of lists of sent 


ed list A, then list B, 


on in 
sign 
ences. They used a desig f 


and was tested on list 1 of 
milar to list A, the reca á 
d. If list B was yu, 
the syntactic structure o 


A series of studies by Rosenberg ( 
matical and associative habits on in 
required to recall adjective-noun, no 


„am“ 
1965) focused on the effect of i 
cidental recall, When subjects an 
un-adjective, adjective-adjective: 
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as superior for adjective-noun and noun- 


noun-noun word pairs, recall w 
where adjective-noun pairs which 


adjective pairs. In a second study 
gh Begg er strength had to be recalled, he found that word 
eee > l nad stronger associations were recalled better. Rosenberg 

hat associative habits contributed to the greater ease of recall 


O eani : H H 
f meaningful adjective-noun pairs. 


Psychology of Language and School Learning 

P wmm ronal ! at comprehension of prose is improved 
Pc inn —- izations, passives, and adjectivalizations are changed to their 
Sienific r riens a Ruddell (1963) found that comprehension was 
I. antly greater for passages utilizing high-frequency patterns of oral 
y guage structure than for passages utilizing low-frequency patterns. 
poe such as sentence length, sentence complexity, and the ratio 
etween number of pronouns and conjunctions in à passage were found 
bg Bormuth (1966) to have a high correlation with difficulty of compre- 
hension. Samuels (1966) had elementary school children and college 
seh read paragraphs equated for semantic content, word length, word 
requency and syntax, but differing in that words in one paragraph had 


hi : i i 

igh associative relationships (green-grass) while words in the other 
Dar. " 

Paragraph had low associative rel green-house) . He found that 


ationship (g 

readi ont i iati 
ading speed and recall were significantly better for the high associative 

paragraphs. 


Gibson, Osser, and Pick (1963) fo 


„sound correspon 


Coleman (1961) demonstrated th 


à und that as children gained in read- 
Ing skill, they perceived letter dences in units larger than 
the individual letter. Gibson (1969) modified Jakobson and Halle s (1956) 
method for determining phonemic contrasts and did a distinctive feature 
analysis of English upper-case letters. She found that children tended to 
confuse letters having similar distinctive features. Pick (1965) found the 
most relevant discrimination training to be practice which provided ex- 
Perience with the distinctive differences which distinguished letter-like 


forms, 
t Scherer and Wertheimer (1964) compared college = 
aught German by a method which early € 


ensi : 2 
nsion and speaking with student 


early : T lating 
emphasized w e and transiauing- i 
phasized writing » hasized liste 


ned hi taught by the method w li 
celled in speaking but did not do as well in w a ining sh 

G I g king training $ ou 
erman to English. Mace (1966) found that pe abii by elementary 


i si 
listening training for the most effective ech. 
E eain isteni hension in Frene? 
a « compreher ] 
iae iari pn of bilingualism questioned the com- 


Nase (1965) recent review rmful effect on verbal 
only held belief that bilingualism i 


udents who were 
istening compre- 
ethod which 
tudents who 
d speaking 


per se has a ha 
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intelligence. Carroll (1965) claimed that when an PATE € 
mately equal proficiency in two languages. there is no E a co 
such bilingualism retards intellectual development. Furt peni rn 
ing to Carroll, reports of scholastic retardation associaled wi de jm 
ism may usually be explained by the fact that the bilingual ha 
instructed in a language he had not adequately mastered. 


A Few Concluding Comments 


Although findings from psycholinguistic investigations, in gern, Te 
support to theoretical formulations of linguistic structure, the an nene d 
continues over the specific contributions of innate factors to thee. 5 mad 
tion of language. Finally, although studies in psycholinguistics Tave! n 
tially important implications for education, they have had little im] 
so far. 
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CHAPTER II 


Reading in the Elementary School 


JAMES F. KERFOOT 


This chapter reviews significant research on reading in the wien 
school from July 1963 to June 1966. Approximately 900 research ar a 
on elementary, secondary, and college reading appeared in the emt 
during this period. Because of an increase in the number of importa 


B. e nd secondary 
contributions at each level, separate chapters on elementary and seco y 


reading have been prepared. Representative studies in elementary adno 
reading are discussed here under the following headings: bibliographies a d. 
reviews, methods, U.S. Office of Education First Grade Studies, early rea 

ing and readiness, factors in Success 


: : . -narams anc 
and failure, in-service programs 4 
evaluation, and interests and tastes, 


Bibliographies and Reviews 


ing 
Each year important summaries of investigations related to eat 
instruction are prepared. General reviews covering elementary school at 
ing include those by Harris (1964) ; Harris, Nudelman, and Cat ane 
(1965) ; Harris, Otto, and Barrett (1966); Robinson (1964) : cian 
Weintraub, and Hostetter (1965) - and Robinson, Weintraub, and aed 
(1965). Doctoral dissertations on reading have been predominantly on 
cerned with the elementary school level, Dissertations from 1919 us 
1960 were reported by Fay, Bradtmueller, and Summers (1961) ; pom 
completed since 1960 Were annotated by Summers (1961) and Summe 
and Hubrig (1966a,b). i 


: . ' ics. Many 
rch reviews were concerned with special topics- 


encyclopedic, were comprised of carefully a 
S on specific topics ingen. 
critical of design and appropriateness of conclusions drawn. Several us " 
integrative research reviews were developed ica 
view by Townsend (1963: 1964a,b.c.d,e: 196 
reviews covered a wide range of eleme 
auding to the use of workbooks, Intensi 
great importance to teach 
characterized by prolife 


and were in some 


during the period of t .cinct 
9a.b,c: 1966a.b) . Bersurai 
ntary school reading topics we of 
ve reviews of specific topics P ggn 
ers during this period of reading ingt ers 
ration of individual research studies. Teac? ns 
cannot be expected to contact the mass of annual research contributio 


* The resources of the ERIC Clearing’ 
Reading at Indiana University were us, 
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at fir 
like ciao i; must rely on the keen judgment of research synthesizers 
a line of research by grade level were developed by the U.S. 
bin aim ^s an (Ciiis, 1963; Gunderson, 1963, 1964) covering reading 
the t a and middle grade levels. An authoritative review of 
Ketchum T the legibility of print was prepared by Tinker (1963). 
nrc b) reviewed some important studies on neurological factors 
ed T and Deal (1965) synthesized several studies con- 
Children awis relationship of various Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
SC) subtests to reading success or failure. A number of im- 
f reading were included in the annual sum- 


Dorta * : GM 
portant research investigations o 
ntary education by Petty and 


Eri language arts in eleme 
celis "— 1966). Ashcroft and Harley (1966) reviewed studies which 
(1966) nee ned with reading and. the visually handicapped. Sampson 
d tey iewed the studies on reading and adjustment, and the important 

reading and the disadvantaged was reviewed by Grotberg (1965). 


Methods 


ructured method of teaching remedial 
Children who used progressive 
more than those using eclectic 
ans in the use of the structured 
adily learned than alternative 
ssess the effectiveness of 


tse pos compared a st 
choice r iin x Oe eclectic approaches. 
Teint «es achieved significantly 1 
techni s. Bloomer trained student clinici 

que and believed it to be more re 


methods. A number of studies attempted to a 
structured or automated techniques in teaching selected aspects of reading. 
Malpass and others (1964) contrasted two automated procedures for teach- 
mg word recognition and spelling skills to educable mentally retarded 
children with an individual tutoring method and conventional classroom 
Instruction, Institutional and public school children were matched and 
randomly assigned to the instructional groups. Seventy-two words were 
Selected from 100 in the Dolch-Buckingham Word List. The two automated 
Broups made the greatest gains on the 28 nonprogramed words from the 
hr of 100 words. Gains for the tutorial group were equal to those obtained 
Using automated procedures, but retention was not as great. - " 

McNeil (1964) tested the hypothesis that teachers behave d erently 
ang boys and girls and that such teacher behavior 1$ zaia R PA 
ading. Kindergarten pupils were taught 40 words 
ach, and word recognition measures were 
Children were t n word recog- 


hen tested o 
nstruction with 


rmance in beginning re 
- P auto-instructional appro 

S H » 

Sed to determine sex differences. 1 nf 
nition skills after four months of ir female teachers in frst 
Tm When reading was taught by female teachers. girls "e superior on 
t i . z r ual expectatio: 

e word recognition measures. However, contrary to the ie pe m 
of female superiority, the boys outperformed the girls when auto-instruc- 
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tional techniques were employed, which suggests that consideration should 
be given to the appropriateness of traditional first-grade procedures in 
teaching reading to boys. 


grade, the synthetic phonic group 
ulary section of the Gates Reading 
s were observed. 

est in the effect of teaching letter 
of reading instruction. Olsen (1968) 
and sounds was essential in the first 
cabulary. He found, in addition. that 
orrelated 0.70 with a first-grade o7? 
d that it was not necessary to develop ? 


eaching word analysis skills. 
Alphabet (ITA) approach to reading continued t° 


d recognition and oral reading. No difficulty 
[ui 


or] i 
each approach, and instruction time we es oe ng nt 
ance was used to control chronological age, IQ, and - idi om —_ cores 
on word reading, paragraph meaning, vocabular /, S Women word stu y 
skills from the Stanford Achievement Test eet Ko mE hee each group: 
The synthetic groups were superior in the majority of instances W ere 
statistically significant differences were found 
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In an analysis of th 
ion E. ne popular two-vowel rule, rows i 
668 s i esie words on the Loi dtm ppm Dre 
the two-vow re two-vowel rule. They agai i se d 
in nire jene pod d nur e Ea Tes us 
Pry (1961) b ary o beginning readers from five different abl cma 
by ranking ge mpted to generate a useful order for the t hi ode 
Miei ed e eaching of phonics 
d. Pi g T 1 ions on the basis of the frequency of o 
Wii in ee Forense English words. The common or diede 
o wl = s weseangdlied by Howards (1964) to determine the ext 
diee. rS nosy llabie, multiple-meaning words create difficulties pe 
mim d E $ ae of meanings known increased by grade level "^ 
theinht sd = ane 6. The longer, single-meaning words were shave » 
materials. i me than short, multiple-meaning words for primary ine 
tigated by M ues by which beginning readers identify words were i ^ 
archbanks and Levin (1965). Three- and five-letter words "m 


used to d 
en : oe us 
ermine the cues to which beginning readers respond. Letters and 
d the first letter of both long and short 


mployed cue at kindergarten and 
tilized cue by all except 


word s 

Bin IA were manipulated, an 

nian tic to be the most often e 
grade levels. Last letters were the next most u 


first.e . 
grade girls. The least used cue was word shape. 
Quinlan (1964) : Fox and Fox 


A "T 

ug. References: Budoff and 

(1965) : S roff (1964); Gurren and Hughes (1965) : Mazurkiewicz 
; Spache and Baggett (1965) : Stone (1966). 


U. R A " 
S. Office of Education First Grade Studies 

as been the focus of intense 
independent investigalions in be- 


comparability of such factors as 
in the reading 


Researc inni WE. à 
ch on beginning reading instruction h 


inter A 
est 
in recent years. Unfortunately; 


desig 
n É 
Cn pg a used, and other spec g 
D 1 H H 
s investigated. To implement a cooperative effort and to ensure 
i would be observed, the 


Q : 
"e Research Branch of the 
lion, ogi coordinated research projects 
irst-grade reading methods investigated included (a 
is, (d) phonetic emphasis, 


(c) linguistic emphas 
alphabet, (g 


f) initial teaching 
for the culturally different, and (j 


si rir experience, 
(h) eer reading, ( 
in-servic ing readiness, (1) approaches 1o 
cene programs and other approaches 
these 21 pe be given in this review to 
attention apar studies; however. cert 
from th e ne of the more imp 
than e First Grade Studies 1s 

method effect. It is likely that the gre 
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instruction may not result from a change of methodology. but from the 
i / cher effectiveness. . . 
ee (1966) found significant differences in favor wf vo Le 
ulations on tests of word reading, but no significant Mh pose: petia ad 
between ITA and TO groups on paragraph meaning and worc eed d 
tests. Tanyzer and Alpert (1966) found some advantage for Wen dur 
ITA approaches. Hayes (1966) found ITA, analytic, and a e d A 
program with phonics supplements to be superior to an u— : ifer. 
gram without phonics. Fry (1966) found no statistically significan bein 
UM between ITA, diacritical marking systems ( DMS), and an -— 
basal reading approach. Hahn (1966) found an ITA and two a aeh 
language experience approaches to be superior to a basal reading ap} 

on a word reading subtest. 

Ruddell (1966) found that a programed basal reader which emph Je- 
control of grapheme-phoneme regularities and an approach which sup} 
mented the programed reader with materials s 
as related to meaning were superior to 
basal program supplemented by 
as related to meanings. Superior 
reading, word study skills, 


asized 


tressing language mam 
a basal reading program and pote 
a program stressing language some 
ity was indicated on measures of sine 
and regular word identification. ase d at 
(1966) compared a linguistic approach with a basal reading approac pel 
three different ability levels. The linguistic group was superior on ge 
guistic reading test while the basal reader groups were superior on cu. 
of five Stanford Achievement Test subtests. Eclectic, modified i. rat 
and linguistic approaches were compared by Sheldon and Lashinge 
(1966). No significant differences were obtained in achievement 
attitude. 
Macdonald, Harris, and Mann (1966) 
and ability grouping procedures and fou 
tween groups on the four subtests of the 
ing compared individualized and bas 
(1966) found that, except for r 


approach. A basal reader 


ing 
ed reading 


compared individualiz be- 


nd no significant ee ye 
Stanford Achievement Test. mae 
al reading approaches, eee 
ate, all differences favored the indivi 
approach was compared by McCanne : 
with a modified language approach and a language experience approac im 
teaching children from Spanish-speaking homes. Superior reading ane 
ment was reported for the basal reader approach. Harris and Se! ie 
(1966) compared a basal reader approach with a Phonovisual suPP 


‘sua 
b iovisU? 
mented basal approach, a language experience method, and an audio 


s 
3 5 nach WF 
supplemented language experience method. The basal reader approac 


(ades 
om r : nam itud 
significantly Superior on measures of comprehension and pupil s lodi 
Reid and Beltramo (1966) found no advantage to any of the fo ‘Is 
methods: language method, 


= ], sk! 
letter sounds method, literature method: 


ag 
guan 


development method, or each of the last three combined with the lang 


method. 
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An $ 
early intensi 
j nsive letter readi 
did er readiness a 
d wi peque ie pproach and that approach suppl 
süperier toa ba g program were found by Manni É is 
^ Senna da im y Manning (1966) to b 
ame and sound ap Pow; Murphy (1906) Bane th : 
study and an aJ pee followed by systematic phonics a d d hone 
) an approach whic | writi iceman 
MEE wer a which added writing Msg 
"née: iting responses to th i 
superior i clecti E 
mendable um r to an eclectic basal program. In spite of na 
à s to contr iables f , 
losiona to control the many variables found in first grade : le 
. a great many differ i MA 4 
g anv differences e ted am : 
; s e nong program 
g grams called by 
exercised in generalizing the talline: 
D 


the sa 

same n: 

rus vb and caution must be 
ed in this brief account. 


Early Reading and Readiness 
A study " n 

Mee eoe (1963) of the achievement of preschool readers 
18 of 37 c 51 children beginning first grade who were able to identify 
enjoyed MAD words on entrance into first grade. She found that ther 
end glee b g ivities and solitary play more than did nonreaders. At the 
than oma. " e, the early readers’ test scores averaged one year higher 
aenar 4 readers, In another study, Durkin (1964) described the 
Et E 49 children who read prior to entrance into first grade, 
from 5.0 E " entering first grade, these children ranged in achievement 
elit]: readers .7 years on the Gates Reading Survey. She found that, among 
rs who had been accelerated and were now in the sixth grade, 


medi m 
lan acl ER : : 
achievement was significantly higher than that of normal sixth- 


er 
grade readers. 


Hilleric 
erich (1965) reported the preliminary findings of à five-year study 


ding skills in kindergarten. He evaluated 
e the effectiveness of readiness pro- 
d of first grade, the wor 
and reading achieve- 


of a 
mu E program of prerea 
grams a children to determin 
ith and without workbooks. By the en 
antly higher on prereading 
|.) reported on the results of a kindergarten 
al classes which received instruction in 
day. At the end of grade 1, the 


bo 

ok g 

ment group scored signific 

web er Brzeinski (1964 
2 UE 

beginni program for 61 experiment 

ginning readi ; 

kinder ig reading for 20 minutes each 
T a 3 : : : 
garten readers scored significantly higher in reading achievemen 

than did tl B LAMPES: ad 

prescl the contro ained to render assistance to their 
hool children in re be successful in helping 


Parents were tra 

childr ading and were thought to 

and en to read if the children p° ] mental at least four 
a half years. 


ssessed 
Let 
seton a A 
on and Dayton (1964) invest 


fusi 

on thresholds to reading re 
No differences 
ritical flicker-f 


ages of 


nship of critical flicker- 


he relatior 
measures, and 


various ability 
in high and low readiness groups 
usion scores. and correlations 
tently low. Critical 
ading achievement 


igated th 
diness, 


readi : 
eee achievement. 
re observ 
observed on the basis of € 


With abili 

al ; : i i 

flicke, hee and reading achievement scores were consis 

iie 

usion thresholds appeared to be unrelated to re 
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as evaluated in this study. Katz and Deutsch (1963) presented the children 
in grades 1, 3, and 5 with a reaction time device on which appeared a red 
light, a green light, a high tone, and a low tone. When a stimulus was 
presented, the child was asked to lift his finger from a button as rapidly as 
he could. General reaction time decreased with increasing grade level. Good 
readers were able to react to a change in modality more quickly than poor 
readers. Flexibility of set may therefore be an important factor underlying 
reading success. 

To determine the relative difficulty in visual discrimination of letters, 
Popp (1964) presented 65 kindergarten children with a task in which they 
were to match two alternative letter choices with a criterion letter. The 
letters most confusing to children were the pairs b-d and p-q. Most errors 
were rotations and reversals, and not of the close and break transformation 
types. A paired associate task was presented by Hendrickson and Muehl 
(1962) to kindergarten children to determine the factors operating I» 
correct and incorrect orientation with the letters b and d. A group which 
received pretraining in noting directional difference between the letters 
and in making consistent left or right arm responses was significantly 
superior to a group which received pretraining with inconsistent arm 
responses and to a group given irrelevant cues. Implicit verbal responses 
appeared to play a role in correctly identifying the directional components: 


Additional References: Birch and Belmont (1965); King (196A 
Schoephoerster, Barnhart, and Loomer (1966). 
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more significant conclusions were that competence in spoken languag? 
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ee ias most appropriate approach for developing genera” 
s tory visual memory span tests from the Detroit Tests 
Learning Aptitude were thought by Sandstedt (1964) to measure some ? 
the same abilities as the WISC. Retarded readers were more successi" 
with visual tests of unrelated objects than with auditory tests of unrelat? 
words. Visual and auditory memory span tests a pui to better as 
criminate retarded readers than did the WISC ce Eh determined 
retarded readers made higher scores on tot dine n than 9? 
total auditory memory span. 
Lateral dominance as a factor in reading achievement was investigate? 
by Balow and Balow (1964), who used the Harris Tests of Lateral end 
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is V ad to psycholinguistic factors. Kass (1966) found psycholinguistic 
abilities among 21 retarded. readers. Particular difficulty was observed 


lr me at the integrational level. 

ft sid ed reported on the effectiveness of summer reading programs 

mara oe . readers. Aaron (1965) described a program which involved 

kite nis 4 400 teachers using basal readers. programed materials, packaged 
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unger children who took the Gates Primary Reading Achievement Test 
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ton, retarded readers without additional remediation stopped making 
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ately 75 percent of the normal reading growth rate. Although they he 
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E sd 9 had 
tary school retarded readers, 27 had graduated from high « — M eri 
studied beyond high school, and six were presently in college. : ore 
be clear from this study that retarded readers may overcome their de 
cies and become successful adults. TS 
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In-Service Programs and Evaluation 
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A survey of teacher needs for in-service programs was conducted, DY 
Adams (1961). Twenty-eight Separate aspects of the teaching of Fes The 
were indicated by teachers to be useful topics for in-service a ia”; 
most frequently mentioned topic was “corrective and remedial T aiei 
the second most frequently requested topic was “meeting individual € Fd 
ences." Morrill (1966) investigated the role of the consultant in ii te 
first-grade reading achievement. In five control schools, reading Medi cli 
met individually with teachers at their request. In five experimental scho sss 
released time was given for half-day, semimonthly in-service Lm 
Pupils in the control schools achieved significantly higher on a, 
meaning, vocabulary, and reading scores. Teacher attitudes, howe in 
favored the experimental method of in-service meetings. An ee ied 
service program was conducted by Heilman (1966) for first-grade teac a 
A two-week preschool seminar preceded 25 two-hour seminars xine cm 
during the academic year. Pupil achievement measures did not favor | 
experimental or control groups, but experimental teachers reporte - 
changes in teaching procedures and 97 modifications of concepts rela 
to reading instruction. 
Sipay (1964) reported comp 
various reading achiey 
tests employed overest 


+. and 
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arisons of informal reading inventor 


ement tests. He observed that the three standardize 
imated instructional level by at least one grade in 
when the word pronunciation criterion was 96 to 99 percent pem 
The frustration level was underestimated by all three tests, two of i a 
underestimated by one grade level. Cloze procedures received pice 
attention during the three years of this review. Bormuth (1963) valida v 
the cloze procedure on 50 children in grades 4, 5, and 6 as a measure 
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comprehension and found it to be a reliable approach across a wide rë 
of comprehension ability. 
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CHAPTER III 


Reading in the Secondary School* 


EDWARD G. SUMMERS 


This chapter summarizes and reviews significant research studies of sec- 
ondary reading (grades 7 through 12) which appeared in the literature 
from July 1963 to June 1966. Preceding issues of the Review devoted tC) 
language arts have reviewed secondary reading within the general topic 
of reading. Because of the increased volume of professional literature, 
including research conducted with secondary populations, it was considere 
appropriate to undertake a separate chapter for this level. The following 
categories were used to organize this report: (a) bibliographies and re- 
views, (b) program description and evaluation, (c) reading in content 
areas, (d) factors related to reading achievement, (e) reading skills an 
achievement, (f) development of interests, tastes, and attitudes, and (g 
reading problems. 


Bibliographies and Reviews 


Annual reviews of research in reading which include research on sec 
ondary reading were compiled by Harris (1963) ; Harris, Nudelman, an 
Carlson (1965); Harris, Otto, and Barrett (1966) ; Robinson (1964) : 
Robinson, Weintraub, and Hostetter (1965) ; and Robinson, Weintraub, 
and Smith (1965). Recent analyses of these well-known comprehensive 
summaries revealed that approximately one-fourth to one-fifth of the tota 
research reported for all levels of reading was related to grades 7 through 
12. Research on secondary reading appeared in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
issues of a series of annual summaries of professional literature compile 
by Robinson and Muskopf (1963, 1964, 1965) . Summaries of investigation? 
relating to secondary language arts reported by Blount (1966), Staige” 
(1965a,b), and Strom (1964, 1965) also included research sections 9P 
reading. Short, integrative articles which analyzed research and suggest? 
applications for the classroom teacher appeared regularly in the Jour" 
of Reading. Such articles provide an important integrative function à? 
those which appeared during the period of this review are listed unde? 
the appropriate sections. The Journal of the Reading Specialist presente 
an abstract series of studies pertaining to different aspects of reading ? 


s E ion 9 
* The resources of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Retrieval of Information and Evaluatio 
Reading, located at Indiana University, were used in compiling this review. 
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all levels (1965 S 
= a Skates 1966a,b). Schneyer (1964) reviewed 36 studies in 
pt to examine the nature and direction of significant research at 


the sec 
ondary lev i ysis i iti i 
ary level. His analysis included critical, integrative evaluation 


of inane in six broad areas. 
in mend oo m geading are of varying quality, and many never appear 
Fu) (feda ae Lopate continued the identification of dissertations 
Ea is “> s interested in pursuing these as valuable sources of 
nace he -— Tage number of dissertations reported relate to the 
700. th y oven Fay, Bradtmueller, and Summers (1964) classified over 
eses for the period 1919 through 1960 under 34 headings, with a 
ach heading. Theses completed during 1961, 1962, 


summary statement for e 
by Summers (1963b,c; 1964b) 


= ow were organized and annotated 
ummers and Hubrig (1966a.b)- 


Program Description and Evaluation 


secondary populations and studies 
ng programs of various types constituted 
h reported for the three-year period. 
ng scores o 3,250 high school stu- 
95 high school principals to 
high schools. They concluded 
jal instruction should be imple- 
d questionnaires indicated an 


Me proportion of the research 1 
a y Below (1965) used readi 
E questionnaires complet 
ee ine the reading needs of 
evelopmental, corrective, and 


me 
in nted at the secondary level. ; : 
tense awareness of the need for instruction, but comparison with pro- 


grams in existence revealed a wide dichotomy between need and imple- 
jn developing programs 


mentation. The most common difficulty reporte 
Was obtaining and keeping qualified staff. Cooper (1964) compared the 
level of reading achievement of white an g in a sample 
comprising about one-third o rough twelfth-grade population 
of the county school systems in Georgia- Test scores 9 ,000 students on 
the California Achievement Tes i greater discrep- 
ancy between reading i 
Nesto and white students. Whit 
cient in vocabulary and com 
of achievement at each level. 
e. a study noteworthy for it 
ined the long- and short-term ue 
through 9 participating in ix-week reading 1m rov 
offered by a reading instru arts clas i 
Reading Survey scores, 


urban juni E 

uni . 7 
using na ke n Mies controllin the SRA Primary 
g sis ance g s 

yon doe ter reading growth for 


Mental. Abiit d ad ificantly grea 
significan y B ivy 
bilities Test, revealed S18) he t-test also indicated 


the experimental group- Further analysis uSInÉ t 
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were consis| 
d exhibited 8 


Nasman (1966) ex- 


" 


ts in grades 7 


an 
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significant growth from pre- to post-tests for the experimental group. A 
significant loss was reported six months after completion of the program. 
Analysis also revealed significant retention seven and one-half months 
after the start of the program. The program was not equally effective for 
all three grades: the ninth grade made the greater gains. No significant 
differences were found when the total group was stratified into three 
ability levels, when sex comparisons were made. or when morning and 
afternoon classes were compared. Cawley. Chaffin, and Brunning (1965) 
reported a study of two groups of junior high school students which were 
taught two somewhat standard developmental programs by a reading 
teacher for 25 minutes each day for one semester. Jowa Silent Reading 
Test scores revealed a mean reading grade increase of a year an a half for 
the semester of instruction for both groups. Follow-up tests at the end of 
the second semester showed an additional gain of about eight-tenths of à 
grade for both groups. Although control groups were not utilized. the 
overall gain of better than two years in reading, including gain during the 
noninstructional period, suggested that the 
(1963) analyzed the nature c 
an interview technique with 


program was effective. Cawelli 
of reading improvement. programs through 
k A principals or faculty responsible for instruc: 
tion in reading in 42 Midwestern high schools. More than half of the 
selected schools were attempting to improve reading abilities of students- 
A typical school required a semester of instruction for students with reac” 


ing problems while participation in developmental programs was on s 
voluntary basis. Lack of trained personnel was again the most significan 


factor limiting development. Simmons (1963) surveyed reading paso 

a strat 4 g 
using a stratified random sample of schools in the upper Midwest. Resu : 
reinforced previous observations relating to the discrepancy between pro 


1 a E Em ing 
ee im Operation and the need for such programs. The debilitatiné 


effect of lack of trained personnel at the secondary level was also — 
) th 


scored, Glock and Millman (1964) used control groups to determine 

immediate and long-term effects of a program for high school juniors 
which incorporated reading, speaking, listening and “witing: The T 
structional Program had no effect on improved grade averages fae Me 
experimental group. Gold (1964) reported no significant differences ond 
tween an individualized approach and a group acrem for underachiev: 
ing tenth-grade students, Starkman (1965) reported that a development? 


reading program produced significant improvement on a standardize 
reading test but did not show positive transfer to performance 0n E 
Scholasti 7 TP imc : ‘or 

c Aptitude Test, Significant gains in reading achievement 


i er id nod z sy week 
five groups of tenth-grade students, after exposure to a typical six we 


developmental reading course offered in conjunction with English classe? 
were reported by Summers (1964c), Cooperation in instruction betwee” 
English teachers and the developmental reading teacher provided valua? 

in-service training in reading for the Iesu: aute faculty. The effects "i 
an intensive vocabulary training program on the reading and gener? 
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se venne of college preparatory students were examined by Jackson 
n y ( 1963). Thirty-five instructional sessions 50 minutes in length, 
a € ou over 27 weeks, produced no significant differences for the 
s pn group. In a concise review, McDonald (1965a) critically 
"s E is the research related to measuring the effects of reading programs 
and concluded with a list of questions assessing the effects of reading 
programs useful in planning evaluation. a 
a References: Applebee (1966): Campbell and Knill (1965) : 
dp and Merz (1964); Hollingsworth (1964) ; McConihe, Prien, and 
TU (1961): Marquis (1963): Truckey and Knill (1965); Wright 


Reading in Content Areas 


. The improvement of the teaching of reading in content subjects con- 
tinues to be one of the major needs in implementing truly effective 
Secondary programs. Examination of previous research reveals hundreds 
of studies in this area. Recent studies continue in areas of previous in- 
lerest often utilizing newer teaching approaches and unique or more 

1965), using an introspec- 


Sophisticated measuring techniques. Michaels ( : I 
tive technique to collect data, studied how students perceived reading 


difficulties in literature, history, chemistry, and plane geometry to de- 


termine common reading skills and to develop a multisubject matrix of 
-grade students to write responses 


reading difficulties. He asked 186 eleventh-g 1 
lo four questions: (a) What kind of reading assignments do you usually 
have in this subject? (b) What is your usual method of "e an ang 
ment in this subject? (c) What reading difficulties do you ST (d) pue 
s subject? (Discuss in as i 
Your major subjects in the order of reading difficulty from merap p 
cult lo the easiest. Questions could be raised about the validity 
introspective approach. However, the pragmatic t 
individual to introspect on his difficulties in an attem 
areas can be a useful device, particularly when used PE anit doc 
other more objective techniques. Although data were opm fal informa: 
the history area, this report is indicative of the eg n ; Es The matrix 
tion which can be collected through an introspective jeconid is interesting 
of reading difficulties obtained from student reae and diffi 
When compared to other objective formulatiors s: we techniques for 
culties. Continued exploration of the use of =p eae an increasing 
identifying reading skills and difficulties should provide à g 


volume of future research. 

In an attempt to evaluate teacher underst 
and Roehm (1964) asked representative te: s 
in 16 schools to respond to a three-part questionn 


your reading assignment in thi 


anding of reading skills, Braam 
achers from nine subject areas 
aire. Responses were 
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elicited in the areas of (a) teacher understanding of reading mening 
and awareness of strengths, weaknesses, and limitations of students; ‘se 
differential awareness of terminology, strengths, weaknesses, and limi . 
tions across the nine subjects; and (c) the effect of formal ete T 
awareness of terminology, strengths, weaknesses, and limitations. nd 
greatest number of responses came from teachers of mathematics ‘ay 
English; an approximately equal number of responses came from - f 
of subjects traditionally considered to require large or small amoun iail 
reading. One interesting fact was the apparent discrepancy þetween r s 
listed as necessary by teachers and those listed as necessary by read p 
authorities. Teachers. mentioned only 12 of the 30 skills enumerated pr 
the typical authority. The responses to the three areas of the que 
were analyzed in detail. One dismal fact learned in numerous other ium ni 
is again substantiated: the effect of formal or in-service training Lp pen 
does not appear to increase teacher awareness of reading skills or of 5 ~ 
dents’ strengths, weaknesses, or limitations. The important area of gradua 


s dios x : -e creative 
training for teachers beyond the initial degree still requires more crea 
and realistic treatment. 


: cond- 
perimental and control groups of se iic 
. H a 
n reading, verbal aptitude, mathema 


E > : i yeen 
d intelligence, to determine the relationship betw 
students’ ability to soly 


1 H H g, 

ding of short Stories. Interpretive responses & oy 
H "i e: 
interviews from three class 


ñ . ntià 
y the short Story in question. €— É 
gh- and low-level readers, The authors ae 
É A a 
can be quite effective as a means of 0 


Tatara (1964) studied the effect 
held by senior students. Reading 
have positive effect on student att: 
variation existed in the total gro 
related the extent of readi i 


etween science fiction readers ? 

n science reasoning abilities. mers 
Additional References: Herber (1964); Shaine, (1965); Sum 
(1964) . 
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Factors Related to Reading Achievement 


Studies exploring the relation of achievement in reading and reading 
ability in secondary populations with various cognitive, affective, psy- 
chomotor, and sociological variables continue to appear in the literature. 
Harootunian (1966) reported correlations between scores on tests measur- 
ing seven intellectual abilities suggested by Guilford's structure of intellect 
and either one or two reading tests for seventh- and eighth-graders. Russell 
(1965) reported a thoughtful, integrative review of research on the process 
of thinking structured around six categories—perceptual thinking, asso- 
ciative thinking, concept formation, problem solving, critical thinking, and 
creative thinking—with the suggestion that a more demanding set of goals 
for reading instruction could be structured around these categories. 

A number of studies examined various physiological correlates of read- 
ing achievement such as sex differences. McGuigan, Keller, and Stanton 
(1964), Parsley, Powell, and O'Connor (1964), and Parsley and others 
(1963) studied the influence of covert language responses on reading 
achievement. In comparing over- and under-achieving seventh-graders on 
variables other than intelligence, Carter (1964) concluded that better 
readers have higher grade point averages report betur study methods, 
are happier in school, and are more planful and systematic ^ p getting 
Schoolwork done. Even with intelligence held constant, levels a 
tence in reading were found to be associated with attitudes an a 
significant for school achievement. After critically reviewing E omitted 
ing socioeconomic status to reading disability, Sea's yee bafis 
that a number of significant questions have ee t disability can be re- 
some of the socially oriented correlates of reading 


ittle sociological 
solved. Ennis (1964) indicated that, as yet, den = - : 
r : i insight into this area. 
esearch on reading that provides insig EP eins de substrata-factor 


Descriptions of the basic assumptions à 65) sum- 
concept d reading were provided by Holmes (1965). n ed ees 
marized research support for the concept, and Raygor 
and Mitzel (1966) presented critical Woo 

Additional References: Borg (1965) ; Devine 
Zingle (1965) ; Otto and Fredricks (1963); Rosen 


Powell (1965). 


1966) ; Kelly, North, and 
does): Sinks and 


i nent 
i i nd Achieve 
Reading Skills a 
exibility continues to receive consider- 
secondary reading. In an excellent 
d the major questions re- 
years a trend toward 
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Improvement of reading rate and fl 
able attention in the literature on 
critique of research, McDonald (1965b) analyze 
lated to developing rate and flexibility. In recent 
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; aining 

acceptance of the concept of training in flexibility, pg itt E 
in rate per se, has appeared. McDonald concluded tha Erie dn 
flexibility involves rate, but other variables should be i ri ad sah 
ing such as facility of association, perceptual freedom, pos a wp ingle 
Developmental reading research is apparently moving "nin inel PiE 
days of "read faster. comprehend more." Gaeke (1963) rie een 
dictors of rate improvement including intelligence and de en (1961) 
and closure using junior and senior high school subjects. rine ee : 
described the results of a multiple-reeression study which ir in the 
significant relation between measures of physiological functioning 
substrata-factor theory and speed of reading. . $ 

Berg and Rentel (1966) reviewed recent research on de c e stad) 
skills and habits. They pointed out limitations in the definition Monats 
skills, lack of research evidence to validate study skills teaching ma one 
the effect of study skills training on students, the value of — e 
mended study techniques, and the effects of motivation and a “lows 
study habits. Bloomer an the 
procedure to determine they 
student and his compr 


ivation 
: - motivé 
ave a negative effect on esearch 


œ study 
g 


and Heitzman (1965) used pretesting "d Bi 
the relation between information presen 


n í : * enough, 
ehension of material. Interestingly enoug 
suggested that pre-information may h 


to learn. A review of the use of the f 
was compiled by Hafner (1966). Research on development o < and to 
test to measure students’ ability to read for different purposes by 


ascertain how students read for differing 
Smith (1964), 


> Eng 
In an experiment involving experimental and control tenth-grade eer 
lish classes, Livingston (1965) concluded that data from the Waran that 
Critical Thinking Appraisal provided validation for the suppa ji in 
students’ critical reading ability can be improved through instruc 
semantics. Some aspects of the vocabul 
dents were examined by Traxler (1065). Data from a vocabulary Is 
used to compare vocabulary in independent schools and public schoo 
to correlate vocabulary and grades in different subjects and Megan! 
and reading ability in independent schools. Kingston (1965) Ph im 
a critical review of research related to vocabulary development W! 
plications for classroom application, | i 


Fe 

à " " istical informations ^, T- 
Working with seven methods of presenting statistical igi special 
ciano, Powers, and Kearl (1963) showed that writers, editors, an@ ~> 


jca 
jstice 
á n s B á à. stalls 
ists in popular publications could Mprove comprehension of $ 


à ; ; avela 
material by using the following methods (most to least effectiv 


. aple 
ap 
i . £ d s" 
horizontal grouped bar graph reinforced with text, (b) short an 
table reinforced with text, (c) 


rt 
i > procedure as a tool fo " 
cloze procedure as a a two-pal 


scribec 
purposes was descri 


: 3 sementi “2, 
graph without textual reinforcem ined 7? 
; à ga s 
einforcement. Tables and graphs ind able 
3 ins d 

rced by textual commentary. Cas ost 


pro 
st effective of all methods tested. The I 
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tion that stimuli vM 
werd in Stas ai im pictorially, are superior to the printed or spoken 
Yamamoto diges). The cep was examined by Bourisseau, Davis, and 
grade students ded O of urban tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth- 
words in a person' e d es: appear 10 be more restrictive than 
Uri s sventh ca t s in ormation | processing system. The concept “A pic- 
should be iih aho words" as a justification in visual presentation 
dim Pind aluated. he authors suggested further research in exploring 

idual differences exhibited by older adolescents in their differen. 


UNDE to stimuli. 
idis E kn of teaching reading compre 
Min amen exi were evaluated by Raygor 
ns pere T was contrasted with more co 
(1965) ar eem of reading for the main i 
A N - 3 ummers (1965) provided rather c 
etn eviews of the current status of programed instruction and the 
aching of reading skills. Research on the measurem t of readi ki 
Pr Audi g "ey : jen of reading skills 
Dein irae was reporte in a num er of studies and reviews. Mc- 
4b) compiled a review of research on use of standardized 


lests t 
o determi : z ; i 

determine reading efficiency aimed at practical classroom applica- 
d different research studies relative 


etd — He succinctly presente 

Teer phi and power tests. Karlin and Jolly (1965) investigated the 

Aere Sse forms of standardized tests and concluded that a need for 
a orms still exists in testing. Rankin (1965) discussed the re- 


Sidual esi 3 : 2 
al gain technique as à method o dual differences and 


hension to high school and 
and Summers (1963). Pro- 
nventional materials in teach- 
dea. Kingston and Wash 
omplete, critical, and in- 


f measuring indivi 


of materials con- 
revious avenues of 
nalysis of difficult 
difficult for 


e used to 


sing the readability 
f studies continue p 


ex H 
ploration. Jacobson (1965) determined through an a 
textbooks were 109 


ern 16 physics and chemistry | 
obtain Ee understand. Covaria regression analyses wer 
ines) equations to predict difficulty of physics and chemistry texts. The 
with ees variable was the aver core of difficult words 
depe ea other conventiona naterial used as 
me d variables. Louthan (196 flects of systematic 
ime o deletion on comprehen 
the d explored the effect of rewriting 1r m 
ifla esch formula on the comprehensibility of the material. he two most 
ci MI developments in readability during this period were the publi- 
read i of a comprehensive review and summary of findings concerning 
ability and its measurement by Klare (1963) and Bormuth's (1966) 


Te "| "n " H H " 
port of his experimental work. The Klare text includes practical informa- 
us formulas and the historical development of read- 


abili do : à 
seite measures as well as evaluative information on sampling. analyst 
"€ oo and validity of readability formulas. Bormuth investigated five 
ems relatcd to the development of precise readability formulas and 

14 


5) examined the € 
sibility of reading ma 


tio i 
n on applying vario 
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evaluated the utility of new linguistic variables, previously studied vari- 
ables, and refined versions of previously studied variables. Bormuth at- 
tacked a wide range of problems in readability, beyond the reach of earlier 
research methods, by the use of newer techniques in psychological measure- 
ment, linguistics, statistics, and data processing. This research should open 
a new era in developing more precise measures of the difficulty of reading 
materials. 

Additional References: Aukerman (1965) : Lee (1961) : Millman (1963) ; 
Noall and Ceravolo (1964) ; Spaights (1965). 


Development of Interests, Tastes, and Attitudes 


Continued exploration into the effect of reading instruction on the de- 
velopment of interests, tastes, and attitudes constitutes one of the major 
challenges in meeting needs of secondary students. The need for continue 
development of reading as a tool for academic success is crucial. However: 
beyond this the student must be exposed to reading experiences that 
develop permanent interests and tastes, provide indt into one's OW? 
personality and attitudes, and stimulate lifetime reading habits. Most 
secondary programs have scarcely begun to provide experiences w 
adequately fulfill this broader instructional goal. Shores (1964) use 
nationwide sample and open-ended inventory questions to determine 
what high school students are looking up in books, (b) what they want 


to read about, (c) what they want to find out about (d) whether oT ne 
teachers have a realistic t pet 


hich 
d a 


(a 


> ret c picture of reading interests and informat r 

E s, af eo rui in the relative strength of reading interests mds 

informational needs i i i i our 
In comparison with earlier grade levels. As a 5 


of encouragement, Shores concluded that midtwentieth-century youth j^ 
press considerable interest in national and international problems. Juni? 


and senior high teachers consistent] 
youth in social science and overestim 
social problems. To determine t 


y underestimated the interests 


ifican 
gsiC5: 
d lassi 5, evenly distributed among de ha 
modern classic, and contemporary. Quite a few of the top 40 books th 
been objected to by individuals and groups. The reasons given ott 
significant effect of the books ranged from l ” 


their value in shaping at! 
values, and t i i iding i i 
houghts to their usefulness in Providing information. | ele- 


_ Witty and Melis (1965) summarized findings of a yearly study ? 965) 
viewing interests of elementary and secondary students. Clarke u en? 
correlated parental socialization values with different aspects of dila 
newspaper reading. The emotional and M 
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while ing s les M 

à sf eg four short stories were studied by Squire (1964) who 
1 ls 

dentified certain patterns of responses and certain kinds of responders. 


He : i i 
noted the impact on interpretation of literature of individual experi- 
d six basic sources of difficulty which 


hort stories. Blount (1965) used a 
study the effect of selected junior 
dent attitudes toward the ideal novel. 


ences, personal predisposition, an 
adolescents encounter in interpreting s 
rather unique attitude instrument to 
c and selected adult novels on stu 
x and Coleman (1965) used responses from over 4,000 subjects 
SA ae es T, 8, and 9 to identify selections that interested junior high 
The ien Selections were classified according to type and readability level. 
Tele n E magazines and articles which appeal to teen-agers were 
whan. ed by Stewart (1964). Soares (1963) attempted to determine 
i er recreational stories which rated high in interest varied in appeal 

cording to intellectual ability, grade level, and sex for junior high 
School pupils. 

Additional References: Campbell (1964) ; Chu (1966) ; Dorney (1964) ; 
Eagly and Manis (1966) ; Gunderson (1964) ; Hughes and Willis (1965) ; 


Loughlin and others (1965). 


Reading Problems 


measuring techniques, identification 
and treatment of reading problems, and evaluation of factors related to 
disability continued to receive attention. McDonald (1964a) noted that 
most work in using subtest patterns roblems has been 
done on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children WISC). He studied 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 5 ances of 60 disabled 
readers of high school age to i btest ee 
He found a statistically signi Verbal and Per 
formance scale scores, with 64 percent o higher on E 
Performance scale. In general, poor readers showed low pear a 


Subtests reflecting attention, fluency, concentration, free red 
tractibility, and school-like learning. WAIS scores were used Dy y 


(1965) to examine the intellectual functioning of mildly se s x 
abled readers. Different subtests appeared to gg HM 


ed ] 4 ;hen only boys 
criminating between severely and mildly disabled oO md n 
u . » 

Were considered, as contraste 1. 


d to the total group. We dur 
classified by age, the ability of the subtests to discriminat pM in 
effectiveness as chronological age increased. Seven, rather 2 i 3 osi 
proved adequate in discriminating between the two E qua y athe 
tive discrimination appeared to be possible by dropping ge ined en- 
sion, Digit Span, Picture Completion, an Block Design su as ross 
validation with subjects outside the sample indicated that it was possible 
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x gorles 
to accurately classify individuals into mildly or Page gener ihe 
with the equations which were developed. Robeck (19611 ae The 
possibility of using the WISC as a diagnostic instrument * icated little 
patterns of 80 elementary and junior high school students inc ii hc 
difference on Verbal and Performance scales. In general, pen ability i 
reading disabilities tended to show strength on judgment " e Asa 
generalize, and weakness in recalling specific verbal materia cates 
tended to deal more effectively with figural than with symbolic ried à 
Working with British students, Fransella and Gerver (1965) ha s age 
study to develop multiple-regression equations for ig neg px 
from chronological age and WISC Verbal IQ scores. Deal (196: f per- 
marized 14 studies published since 1915 to discern a patem rn 
formance which typifies the retarded reader on the WISC. jupe y 
Vocabulary, Digit Span, Information, and Coding all appear to ite (19 
indicative of reading success, Garlock, Dollarhide, and Hopkins Wide 
used the Gilmore Oral Reading Test as a check on the validity of the 


e 
: is that th 
Range Achievement Test. The data supported the hypothesis 


ry, Otto 
. » — ary. 
WRAT is a valid measure of reading accuracy and/or voc abula Ysi 

c : ae grade» 
and McMenemy (1965) used scores of 110 retarded readers in g 


through 9 on the WIS 
validity of the Quick T. 
the test can be used by 
mates of intelligence, 


; the 
C and the Ammons Quick Test to deter at 
est with poor readers. The authors ponat esti- 
perceptive examiners to obtain useful, quic 
reading 
The incidence of articulatory defects among 410 referrals to a ee 
clinic was studied by Sonenberg and Glass (1965). Matched pa ing 
were also made of the progress of students given both speech and prn 
therapy and reading therapy alone. Eighty percent of those referre idence 
judged to have functional speech defects in contrast with the low ne read- 
of such defects among the regular school population. Greater — 002 
ing was noted with the group receiving speech and reading therapy- | ding 
ner and Herald (1964) sou 
difficulty that are 
than of the more ay 


remedial techniqu 


B . S. 
tional problems, with some prevalence for neurological problems d 


A 
ovell and Woolsey (1964) ; Lovell, Gra? chat 
Oliver (1964): and Lovell, Shapton, “isti 


and Warren (1964) considere istic? 
acteristics of backward readers in Great Britain and listed character 
not unlike those attributed to such groups in this country. 
Additional References: Dolan ( 1961): 
Henderson, Long, and Ziller (1965) ; 
Sampson (1966) : Studholme (1964) ; 
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Summary 


No one i 
e is capable of synthesizi 
s} sizing all of the studies w i ; 
ings ies which have appeared 
past three years. Much of the research is 
e comprehensive framework. Repre- 


sented here are a 

ne ie ae po ciis "e I have as their common focus 
"gn ae e a € pope ag into some aspect of the broad area 
steadi fosa im ‘the on ive es = recent years have seen a 
quality of the 1 D Je dem ing research, the question of the 
pelis «t the meena is HM open for debate. After reviewing the 
available research Ţ ben would most likely be agreement that more sig- 
tiun unk a e done. The question 1s, what? A recent longitudinal 
ke un e for the secondary level over the past 60 years 
veia pine en y organize studies into categories according to the 
ST um d the research (Summers. 1963a, 1964a). Interestingly 
€ 3 e M categories set. forth included almost every question that 
eode in vci to be related to the extension of systematic reading 
ies abe B the secondary schools. All of these possible questions have, 
unn in d winger? been the focus of a research effort of some sort. 
rid dh this point js not the identification of mew categories, 
or the addition o innovative new questions. The overriding need is for 
on the ination of previous effort as well as an attack m new dini 
questions consistently raised but not yet satisfactorily answered. 


These ; d E 
ese questions have been asked largely in singular instances by unre- 
d in isolated efforts. If continuous developmental 


all the years of exposure to schooling 
then multiscale research as to how 
ded—multiscale with respect to 
amount of that. 
“givens” and the 
ading. A listing 
e answer. If 


on sec ry i 
secondary reading for the 


unrelated in a ger c e 
lat d in à larg r cont xt or mor 
ies which 


lated r 
s ted researchers involve 
1ns s : v 

truction in reading throughout 


is a legitimate goal, and not a myth, 
be effected is nee 
There has been an ample 
needed in outlining the 
condary re 


objective can best 
"iei: not sheer quantity. 
Speculation and imagination is 
unknowns" and mapping the total needs in se 


of tw : s 
two dozen isolated questions in need of research is not th 
d to a tentative mosaic of objectives, replete with 


and explore the most pressing problems, 


th r 
e questions are relate 
t. Research could provide significant 


te: 
stable hypotheses which isolate 


then r 
Pas | results may be worth the effor 
swers. What is needed is a speculative. comprehensive statement of the 


ee within which secondary reading instruction operates. This 
oral $ followed by organized, concerted x h efforts of a well- 
fone ibis ap nature that would be carrie 
enel n ed by adequate fund 
nidis : of the consiste 

he research reported 


such effort. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Listening 


THOMAS G. DEVINE 


enized. 
gi icati o recogni 

i i i 1n communication has long been © 

The importance o Istening 


a» 
i s and educ 
Although listening is seldom taught in the schools, researchers 
2 n 

tors have been aware that more time 


components of the communication 
tion occurs in a speaking- 
extensive, though 
trend of recent st 


i er 
A a eee in oth 
is spent in listening than 


, and repetitive. j^ 
has been to re-examine ae pet) 
have explored new topics, at Har 
contributed in one Way or another to an evolving general theory of ae 
iews of research pertinent to an evolving the 


wife 
of listening were conducted by Dixon (1964), Duker (1965), Holling 
worth (1964), and Russell (1964). 


Teaching of Listening 


ades has been concerned: 
struction. One ——— 
at listening ability ptt 
supported this assump aH 
1963), who created and - e 
urth-, fifth., and sixth-gr ü 
es on the Sequential TRE 
& comprehension test of this enn 
group which received no instruction in lis 


5 x ows 

eie er data (using analysis of Covariance and t-tests) - antly 

» , EM $ A : > : ignific 
tat students who received instruction in listening scored sign 


Sr ee 
igher on the listening test. This type of study, one of several investigatio 5 
on the teachability of listenj gests that general listening ability 
B E 


exercises to dey 


levels. She compared pre. 
Educational Progress: Listenin 
Scores of a match 


ing. Analysis of h 


th ng, sug 
Positively affected by instruction, j t 
Li a, iscriminat 
Lundsteen (1963) |nvestigated the eflects of instruction on discr aes u 
& or critical listening, She isolated and taught to fifth. and sixth-gr i 
> Critical listen: 
purposes, (5) evaluati 


: à jeaker s 
ng skills: (a) detecting a sl 
e ng propaganda ; 
evaluating arguments 


LisTENING 


Br 19er 


Lu " EX 2 

Pater nu eie n A olang of her earlier study, investigated the 
We deni! decine E ^ i earnings and the amount of transfer to in-school 
fo a e x hene One year later she administered the test used 
> utem € ees to students from the original experimental and con- 
ril a a 3 PE that students in the experimental group write 
ls demon E ways in which they had used the. critical listening 
eruca «fe year. She found that the group which had received 
iat dude i L scored significantly higher on the experimental test and 

dents in this group reported instances of transfer of learnings. 


Factors Affecting the Teaching of Listening 


actors which affect the teaching of 


Several r $ 
everal recent studies explored f 
l. The effect of teaching prac- 


listening - 
these sete and the listening process in genera 
s was studied by Van Wingerden (1965), who found that teachers say 
y actually do, that they 


listening than the 
hing, and that they work with 
ials and without pre- or in-service assist- 


they : 
rell spend more time teaching 
y more on incidental than on direct teac 


vd and instructional materia 

(1965 he effect of age was studied by Farrow (1963) and by Condon 

S ), who noted that objective $ listening tests increase with 

ge. The influence of seating was igated by Furbay (1965), who 
o compact seating 


fo 

T that scattered seating in a room (as opposed t 
i Pn AR : ] 
sulted in listeners’ tending to shift toward the thesis of the speaker's 


si Brooks and Wulftange (196+) studied the effect of interest on listen- 
ng comprehension and found that interest in the materials presented and 


t " A B . " 
he personality of the speaker affected listening comprehe 


o Pad: ; à 

a position in and size of family was studied by Brown (19 
es children with older and younger siblings were not 
an oldest or youngest children and that children from sm 


es EM 
es not better listeners than those from large families. - 
he effect of televiewing was studied by Edinger (1964) and by Brown 


g . " L iH i 
\ 1065). Edinger found that televised lessons in listening and critical p 
ing were effective in improving scores on à standardized listening test, ut 
not on a test of critical thinking abilities. Brown ound that elementary 


a B me 
chool students who watched commercial television reg : * 
did not. but found no relationship Þe- 


on & Estan; 
<i a listening test than those who es 
veen the number of hours spent watching television 


listening test. 


better listeners 
all families 


Recent 5 r 5 H 
: studies have also investigated the in 

on listening. Higgins (1961) analyzed scores made by the same s 

Ji two anxiely scales and found that (a) 


by anxiety an 
d anxiety. 
r listeners, who 


oes on two listening tests an 
(b) ing was influenced neither n 4 
>) no substantial relationship existed between liste 
Ross (1964) compared listening test scores of good and poo 
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egatively nor P 
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were identified as the upper and lower extremes of his test population, = 
other variables, e.g., reading, arithmetic. personal and social a oom 
socioeconomic factors, and hearing. He found a high positive pim. 
between listening and all factors studied except hearing and eg E 
(correlations between listening and personality test scores rangec pen 
—0.28 to 0.18). Lundsteen (1965) compared scores on a personality sh 
and scores on her experimental test of critical listening and found no 513 
nificant relationship. " 

Several studies investigated rate of presentation and listening id 
hension. De Hoop (1965a) found that speaking presentations of 210 epu 
per minute (wpm) yielded better results for mentally retarded stuc ew 
and for students with limited sight; and, in a second study CIIESb hy s 
175 wpm yielded significantly better results for cerebral palsied au ë - 
Spicker (1963) found that 125 wpm and 175 wpm yielded better resu o. 
both mentally retarded and intellectually normal students. A study by wi 
Friedman, and Williams (1965) gave added support to ihe widely me 
assumption that speaking rates can be increased without loss in iet 
comprehension. They found that time-compressed speech at rates up 
475 wpm produced no significant loss in comprehension. 


Listening and Reading 


* ip 
. . tionsh 
It has long seemed apparent to many investigators that a mr s each 
t H . H H a 
exists between listening and reading. These behaviors are related ? s and 
. H t è 1 y s: 
is concerned with the decoding half of the communication proce 


in 
; p mal 
seems to be a complex of related skills components, e.g., reading Toons 
t tat * D 1 

ideas or transitional elements, and listening for main ideas or trans nship 
elements. Further, * 


it is possible to demonstrate a statistical relati esse 
between listening and reading test scores. This relationship WS Sora 
by Hollingsworth (1964) and Townsend (1964) in reviews of res derli 
Devine (1964) postulated that the same higher mental processes - inte 
both facets of the language arts complex, and Hollingsworth (1968) P^ 
to the need for pla el 


ing 
: uis for teach! 
nned programs to exploit the relationship fo! 
purposes. 

However, recent 


tion 
studies did not completely support the assum 


ts 
. . a cien 
that listening and reading are related. Reported correlation cae dd 
between listening and reading were positive and high: Ross (190* fourth- 
a coefficient of 0.74; Brown (1965 


) found coefficients of 0.82 2 level: 
grade level, of 0.76 at fifth-grade level, and 0.77 at sixth-gr4 


both Condon (1965) and Fawcett (1963) found “high” corre studies 
Duker (1965) reported an average coefficient of 0.57. Other ogee ed 
(not reported here) of tests used to establish such correlations dition Io 
that the tests may be measuring something else than, or in ad ; studies 
listening ability. It may be advisable to delay further correlation? © 
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between liste c s s o 
veen listeni 1 readi t ents 1o easurin ure listen- 
: E ng and ding ili g pure liste! 
i i : g until instrument for m i i 
relati a are available. It may also be wise to inti : den of 
ps , pae ! à ) s S interpret coeffici 
5 : p between listening and reading with the limitati iste g 
yt AS i g he limitations of list ning 
Reeves (1965) investig ect of spec fic instruction in lis o 
s X inv i 
nv estigated the effect of peci i ion in listeni 
" i : c stening 
ance. She used recorded listening lessons with fourth 
i inem cai ignificant differences between mean gains of 
Islening a nd read ing scores of the experimenta group, W ich had instruc 


tion i is 1 o 
in listen a e s o 
ing, and th matched control group, which had no listeni 
stening 


lessons c s ce fres 
. Lewis (1963) used istening exercises V college treshmen and 
) us ] listening ex i vi 

g exerci vith ll ge ir sh 


found ieni g 

Luke un e differences between listening and reading scores or 

due im a d scores of those who had instruction in listening and 

don m cd ice group, who did not. Hollingsworth (1965) 

iu E ghth-grade students, found no significant differences Be: 
ing scores of those who had listening instruction and those who 


did not. 
Sti tua " 
till, a relationship between li 


on indue perform 
gra 
grade students and found no s 


stening and reading does seem to exist 
xist, 


and despite r : 
pei iem recent studies to the contrary, it certainly seems worthwhile to 
Füture e the investigations into the nature and extent of this relationship 
studies might explore the relationships between specific listening 
o 


skills ; 

" : 1 B pe 
(e.g., listening to follow the speaker's plan of organization, or listen- 
r's inferences) and specific reading skills (e.g. 

H H H DN 
an of organization, OT reading to recognize 


ing : P 
g to recognize a speake 
a of listening seems to have 


readi 
: M to follow a writer's pl 
vr’ a s i i 
NC a s inferences). Research in this are 
y scratched the surface. 


Other Correlational Studies 
hips of listening and speaking and of listening 
further study. 
ationsl 
t of the listen 


E. apparent relations 

nig also need 
wee stressed the rel 
Cives, pen that the developmen 
BE as 2 gars an important role 
found peaker in being able to or 
in no evidence of positive corre 

g and speaking activities. She found th 


to draw ; $ 
Suh raw certain geometric figures was unre 
bjects to listen to spoken directions for drawing geometric figures. 


Ns for the assumption that listening is related to intelligence re- 
E , in recent studies, at the level of test score correlations. Ross (1964) 
v correlations of 0.76 between listening test scores and verbal intelli- 
gence scores and of 0.25 between listening scores and nonverbal intelligence 


sc E Me 
ores. Brown (1965) reported correlations between listening and intelli- 
urth-grade level to 0.76 at the fifth-grade 


gence ranging from 0.82 at the fo 
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ning and speaking — | 
er function in an individual 
in the ultimate development of his skill 
er verbal behavior." Brilhart (1965) 
lation between certain kinds of listen- 
at the ability to tell listeners how 
lated to the ability of the same 


hip between liste 


— 
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e E g TS 963) found 

level and 0.77 at the sixth-grade level. Ande son and dem ie deme 
: relation coefficient of 0.58 between listening and intelligence test sco 

a cor 0.58 es 


Measures of Listening Ability 


" ssump- 
Research studies in listening are generally predicated — eina d 
tions that (a) listening ability can be measured and (b) bhis oun tho 
ing instruments exist. Recent studies raised SEDIBUS ques : of listening. 
research use of the two most widely used standardized tes : ts of Educa- 
Anderson and Baldauf (1963) analyzed the Sequential E i lusit 
tional Progress: Listening (Form 4). and they came to ^ Je for tesi 
that estimates for reliability fall below minimal acceptable aa : poa 
used for individual evaluation. Also, heavy loadings in ver ^ Brann 
hension suggested that achievement on the test may be a maa e test hed 
comprehension and not listening as a distinct ability, and that the 


E $ ;. They 
rall standardized achievement battery. 


Sis. mifi 
based upon the difficulty index of test agen 
roved by the application of basic question and 
comprehension of items, 
that the construct validit 
failed to correlate significantly higher 
and intelligence tests, 

In general reviews of listening rese 
of adequate tests in liste 


; a the two t 
]uestionable because the a 
among themselves than with rea 


ests 


k 
arch, Dixon (1964) noted the on 
ted out that more effective UN di 
; materials, and programs Hi es abe 
t a source of such tests is in py en 
h individuals have constructed tes 


ning and poin 


aluating methods 
ing; while Russell (196 1) 


Summary and Comments 


Recent studies in listening have further 
questions. Their value, generally, has been t 
assumptions about the teaching o 


seems increasingly clear that ( 
instruction: 


ied 
" tudiec 
explored previously StU 


. ing 
» existi 
© support and refine m 


: „d by 
ability can be improv 


ity, rate © 
d by such factors as maturity, ud (o) 
fount 


drame : : c 
f listening and the listening pro 
a) listening 
(b) listening is affecte 


presentation, and the intrinsic. int 
listening is, in some way, 
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erest of mat 


i a 
erials presented; 
related to reading, 


Recent studies have 
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that (a arni in listeni 
P p learnings in listening can be permanent: (b) personality factors 
those revealed in various tests) do not influence listening, seating 


in a k x e f 3 
a room does affect listening, position in the family does not affect it 
> 

; and 


listening c í : i 
ning comprehension can be influenced positively by televiewing; 
ng and speaking may be negative. Other 


(c) correlations between listeni 
about the validity and reliabil- 


recent studies have raised serious questions 
E widely used tests of listening comprehension. 
gfe eso eH ERES Id Soc ies 
ing possible relationsl A f t. hi " d) hin n 
and mee a ationships or teaching purposes, (c teac ung techniques 
Tays x pos (e) personality factors which may influence listening, (£) 
Le SN ich listening instruction affects behavior, and (g) measuring 
s in listening. 
Te pagar e sich di 
nia veu E - ed. Topics whic s 
gional dialects, listening. and cultura 
Syntax, and listening and transformational grammar. 
: Recent studies have contributed much toward an, evolving theory of 
listening, but many questions remain unanswered. Indeed, certain signifi- 


cant questions about listening may still remain to be asked. 


n listening research and linguis- 
ld be investigated are listening 
l-social levels, listening and 
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CHAPTER V 


Written Composition 


WILLIAM W. WEST 


Kitzhabe d 
about the eiu samoni tliar Wee need to know a great deal more 
‘fifteen or Men yaa and the teaching of writing. “We need,” he said, 
that has eni. re cn the same kind of intense activity by bright minds 
ture.” Braddock urs the study of language and the study of litera- 
of the vised far re us -Jones, and Schoer (1963) reminded their readers 
Unexnlsred Eu in composition by itemizing under the heading 
Which there is etm fully 24 issues within the teaching of writing for 
Unfortunatel nt e or no research. 
composition h » " one surveys the results of three years of research in 
needed to bri € ine convinced that Kitzhaber underestimated the time 
or 20 years "y bein in written co n to a respectable level; 15 
in the last > 3 the same amount and type h as that accomplished 
basic ur E will not do the job. Unlike many other fields in which the 
Security a. Y has been done, written composition does not offer the 
asic Via x knowledge upon which to build additional studies. The 
not yet bee m ar judging the worth of a composition, for example, has 
and Sunnie ved; therefore any study depending on accurate, objective, 
observatio ja weighing of compositions is automatically suspect. This 
by a Hof not intended to denigrate the fine work which has been done 
the fact e» number of composition investigators, but it does emphasize 
scientific i research in written composition remains in a kin o pre- 
Position ien The virtual impossibility of scientific measurement o dem. 
oday deters many “bright minds" who might otherwise be willing 


to oe research: 
ina ie ted Lloyd-Jones, and 
today’s era of composition researc 
Studies e scientific composition ri l 
standi FORN DIGID than 1,000 originally examined, I A i 
studi ng studies as paradigms for future efforts. Nonetheless, 
A es in composition is significantly less than for reading. 
n Interesting revelation from Applebee (1966) was that, contrary to 


"is mm English h 
i i sh teachers 
reco) endations of many experience ng H 


mpositio 
pe of researc 


Schoer study (1963) promised to usher 
it does ground rules for 


h, specifying as 
esearch, listing the 504 most useful 
and presenting 5 out- 


"n: much less than one-third, let alone one-h à heir wes ere 
ing of composition. Of the 32,580 minu € s ae 
per nt were spent teaching composition. Tenth-grade classes oe à 
re cent of their time on composition: twelfth-grade classes spent 13.9 per- 
nt; and terminal classes, as opposed to college-bound classes, spent 15 
Percent of their time studying composition. 
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r j " i 
Additional References: Blount (1966) : Lewis and Lewis í M Sc 

and Burns (1964, 1965, 1966) : Staiger (1965): Strom (1965) : 

(1963). 


Evaluating Composition 


Although the evaluation of composition would seem to come Ls halben 
composition process, it is first in importance for greater progress 1 doen 
position research. Diederich (1966) proposed that pre- and caen t 
be abandoned and that monthly composition grades be totaled wp we 
the year. The use of the large number representing the accumulatec enn 
from perhaps 10 compositions would result in individual and class sc ena 
which could yield statistically significant figures. He offered a sir cds 
efficient plan for evaluating the effectiveness of the composition Bad: 
in an entire school by mixing papers from all grade levels together, iden 


” 
: " f ich 
fying them by number only, and rating them according to the “Diederi 
scale. 


Fostvedt (1965) attempted to v 
principal elements from the nine 
those of William Dusel: the Califo 
the College Entrance Examination 
Illinois Association of Teachers 


alidate a composition scale made - 
most popular recently published wer : 
rnia Association of Teachers of Englisis 
Board: Educational Testing Service: t 


of English: the Indiana Association © 
Teachers of English; the National Council of Teachers of English: 2 


Grose, Miller, and Steinberg. From these scales he drew several e 
though not discretely listed, items. These he validated by referring iat 
for ranking to nine college teachers of English and then to a group of ee 
school teachers. Both groups ranked the items in this order: developr 
of ideas, coherence and logic, organization, diction, and emphasis. ef" T 
he referred every thirteenth theme from a collection of 256 written by oe 
high school classes (a total of 20 themes) to 30 teacher experts for gra ie 
by the scale. Despite the teachers’ commitment to the idea of an object! 


s : ility 
measure and despite the effort to provide such ab 
was not found. 


Though aiming more at de 
evaluation instrument, Armstr 


an objective scale, reli 


veloping a research tool than an pp ro 
ong (1965) attempted to develop an a e 
tive measure for rating fifth-grade compositions. He used frequency Co" me 
of the number of words used, the communication units, the words per y 
munication unit, the value of words according to the Rinsland List èr 
abstraction score, the number of kernels per communication, the numa 
of different communication units used, and the percentage of linking oat 
patterns used in the communication units. The differences in the epe 
tions were probably due largely to the subjects upon which they bw e o 
ten; yet he found that fully 10 percent of the total variance poh ona 
undefined elements. Carlson (1965) attempted to find a measure o = 
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nality. By analyzing 500 published samples of children's narratives, she 
determined as her categories of originality story structure, novel or unusual 
qualities, emotional tone. uncommonness of response, and story style. 
Within each of these categories she placed illustrative items and samples. 
By referring to 2,000 stories by intermediate grade children, she collected 
additional illustrations for each category. Finally, she evaluated 3,000 
additional student narratives to determine whether or not she needed 


additional categories. 


Additional Reference: Hunt (1965). 


Teaching Methods 


" The greatest number of research studies was aimed at the actual teach- 
ing process, Burton and Arnold (1963) took a close look at the extent to 
Which frequency of writing and intensity of teacher evaluation affect per- 
formance in written composition. In two Florida high schools, two teachers 
ìn each school taught one control and three experimental tenth-grade 
classes. The control groups wrote one theme every six weeks, with moderate 
evaluation. The first experimental group wrote infrequently, with intensive 
evaluation: the second wrote frequently, with moderate evaluation; and 
the third wrote frequently, with intensive evaluation. From scores on the 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) "e eis ee 
and the quality of final compositions as rated by three in d 3 "E ) that 
English teachers, the researchers concluded there 1s no evidence m e 
Intensive evaluation is more effective than moderate eee oben 
Irequent practice is in itself a means of improving ecc o t effective 
Combination of writing frequency and evaluation intensity is pan er 
than any other, and (d) that one combination of frequency an 
1S more effective for one ability level than another. 963) reached the 
In a somewhat similar study, McColly and ne ims in improving 
Same conclusion regarding the efficacy of frequent We e 12 at 
Student performance. Working with 295 panel oli whether or not 
“Isconsin High School, they investigated ied cn mito and functional 
infrequent writing, frequent writing, antrene d taedis d 
instruction in writing, frequent writing b oe in greater improve- 
$ Titing, or frequent writing plus tutoring W ‘eran compositions by all 
Ment in composition performance. When 


«chers concluded (a) 
groups were rated and the results the annie improvement 
that frequency of writing alone does no | best be used to im- 
in writing, (b) that functional writing N greatly reduce the time 
Prove composition skills, and (c) that teachers can g ) 


x mposition if they 
they ee pir «ot e atid conferring about comp ) 
" in ‘tutoring writing * noh classroom. 

Slve adequate functional instruction NETUS 161 


analyzed, 
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Two other studies seemed to lend additional support to those eie 
tion the “theme-a-week” assumption. Wheeler (1965) relies edis 
one replaced weekly theme writing with reading, then reading i uds 
discussion of selected essays would be of greater value than would stu uoi 
selected free reading. Three teachers, working with six junior we w à 
each given one experimental class and one control class. Four of the c = 
were “low junior students of average ability,” and two of the classes w : 
" Classes were matched on the basis a 
Differential Aptitude Test (DAT) verbal Score rankings and the students 
students wrote one composition every; 
ime in close reading and evaluation, 


: Penis d 

-a-week assumption was not justified, an 
e g 
S was similar, careful reading 


ideas worked better than in-class 
writing to promote critical thinking abi] 


ity. Working at the college level, 
Christiansen (1964) discovered that an experimental group writing 24 
Compositions, not using the usual freshman composition reader but 
handling writin i 


proved in reading ability. 


Additional References: Braun (1963) ; Laubner (1964); Meckel 
(1963) ; Shane and Mulry (1963). 


Stimuli for Writing 


ation and may minimize the 
influence of the immediate topic. 

Carlson (1963) also examined the influen 
for writing. She divided 217 sub 
control groups for 10 weeks of 


ce of different kinds of sins 
jects into two matched experimental ES 
instruction, The experimental group wa 
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stimulated to write by lessons exposing them to books, records, pictures, 
and toys, whereas the control group stimuli were limited primarily to story 
titles. Each student's weekly paper was judged according to a General 
Impression Scale and an Analytical Originality Scale created by the inves- 
tigator. After the fourth lesson, the experimental group scored higher on 
originality, versatility of vocabulary, and total number of words used. 
The groups seemed to converge again toward the end of the experiment. 
Jenks (1965) used her Demopraxis Journal method for four months 


with three experimental groups at the tenth-grade level, while her three 
ated to write by the usual methods. The Demo- 


d of having each student keep a list of 


composition ideas; a daily journal with three weekly essays focused on a 
single subject, mood, or opinion; a personal manual; a spelling list; and 
extra credit manuscripts. Brainstorming for ideas with the group was an 
intrinsic part of the experimental method. From the Imaginative Stories 
Task of the Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking and from student writing, 
Jenks judged that the systematic attempt to stimulate creativity by the 
Demopraxis Journal method was more effective than the usual system and 
that parental background did not influence its effectiveness. . 

The question of whether students benefit more by conscious attention to 
the composing process and to systematic planning than by affective com- 
mitment to communication has not yet been settled. Rohman and Wlecke 


(1964), however, discovered that at the college sophomore level, experi- 
six-unit curriculum on “prewriting produced better 
a better attitude toward composition both 
d in their expressed attitudes. 
about “prewriting” analysis 
hereas the control 
d was worried 


control groups were stimul 
praxis Journal method consiste 


mental groups given a 
compositions and demonstrated 
as indicated in their observed responses an 

he experimental group which had learned 
and organization stressed ideas and directed thought, E 
Sroup still saw composition as an “extrinsic problem an 


about mechanical details. . 

Working with second-grade children, Barnes (1964) gara qm 
mental students 60,000 small word cards and 108 ir xperimental 
use in assembling the words into sentences. After 16 weeks the s end 
children wrote Tonger stories, used more varied € e eso o 
greater imagination than the controls. Despite the n onde ani liked ihe 
huge number of word cards available to students, the tea 


System. 


e his 45 experi- 


The Teacher's Attitude 

t a receptive and encouraging acm 
9n the part of the teacher will produce better we | an ES 
from students. Two studies reinforce that idea. ira deck a 10 
fifth- and sixth-grade teachers in Niagara Falls a Writing ~ 


Educators have long insisted tha 
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tory and then asked the students of these same teachers to fill out ee 
form which revealed their interpretation of their teacher's writing stand- 
ards. The term high standard was used arbitrarily for a teacher M" 
emphasized spelling, neatness, and conventions: and low standard was um 
for a teacher who emphasized ideas and originality. The work of five hoys 
and five girls picked at random from each teacher’s class was judged by "n 
panel of readers. They discovered no statistically significant difference in 
"high" standard teachers: but 
’ standard teachers w rote more words, 
had more ideas, had more rare ideas, and possessed slightly higher overall 
qualities than students of “high” standard teachers. The former group like- 
wise made fewer errors in spelling, capitalization, and punctuation. 

Using 105 fourth-graders, Taylor and Hoedt (1966) had three teachers 
handle the papers of half the students by giving them praise without cor- 


x ud s p rder that 
rection. They gave the other half criticism with correction. In order tha 
the comments accorded the two g 


on which the second group received cor- 

A Om T 
praise was arbitrarily bestowed upon OT 

: a 

- Papers of the students were judged on : 


were assessed. Although the groups were 
> the 8roup receiving praise without 
avorable attitudes, The investigators 
ot deteriorate if criticism and cor- 


en’s work will n 
n favor of praise. 


Grammar and Composition 


Although Most previous research indicate, 
between a knowledge of 


between 1963 and 1966 i 
White (196; inguistics with ^ ite 
Diae " 64) used structural linguistics with junior high students. Mine 
ound that, with seventh m a mixed socioeconomic back- 
a $ x ent 
s g cs resulted in more improveme" 
as measuted by the STEP w ay tests and by student compos! 
. c- 

&£rammar or no grammar d 
al and one control group at Ls 
esults of a teacher-made d rend 
compositions, the STEP Writi A 
an a questionnaire, he discovered that the ^ $ 
experimental groups gained in their understanding 
t at the eighth grad 


Test (Forms 3A and 3B), 
enth- and ninth-grade 
of effective writing, bu 
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dee iffer- 
* there was no significant diff 
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ence. The s [a o: o d o o 
. eventh-grad si [o 
HS UB e group usin iti i 
: ut F g tra itional grammar gained more in 
At the Ohi a J s si 
hio St niv i idonis 
(1965) ta i te S niversity campus school, Bateman and Zidoni 
1965 iug generative gr "v a yi n id 
ur grammar over a two-y i 50 h 
: + es E. -year period to i 
Lim = ents ge initial compositions were compared with si final 
ompositions, and g i ; 
B the grammatical structures in the total of 70. 000 s d 
3! words, 


EFSI 
ol sentences, à 5 
, and 8,533 transforms were examined and classified. Th 
KS x H y e 
use it is consistent, specific, and relevant 


study a 
ly of generative grammar, beca 
ant effect upon the ability of students 


lo writi 
i nt ania to have a signific 
uw bue well-formed sentences. 
Tode ded he studies sketchily reported here are but a selection fi 
tis 43 Len ays as many undertaken, and though the quality ot us 
Dis stallen is y, research in composition during this eh rn 
«inui another step behind research in other fields. Where 
ght minds to provide the intense activity in this important field? 
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CHAPTER VI 


Handwriting and Spelling 


THOMAS D. HORN 


[he studies reviewed in this chapter were, for the most pit, uu 
during the period from July 1963 through. June 1966. cepa d 
studies reported outside the foregoing time span are includec E f xem 
better continuity between the 1961 reviews and those summarizec 1506) 
A committee of the National Conference on Research in English v or 
prepared a bulletin on research on handwriting and spelling yy ud. 
10 articles reprinted from Elementary English in 1964, 1965, anc Agen 
To better identify the authors, the articles included in this hullen se 
listed here either as bibliographic or additional references, depending 
whether or not the primary focus of the article was on experimentation. , 
The current status of research in spelling and handwriting is — 
in the continuing low level of interest and activity on the part of ausus 
For example, Staiger (1965) reported on 454. language arts research ee 
either completed or in progress during 1961, more than double the i 
studies reported for 1962. However, less than 4 percent of the 1964 4n 
were studies concerned with handwriting (a total of 4) and spelling (@ 
total of 14). Andersen (1965a,b) reported only 4 studies of pie 
since July 1963; Petty (1961) reported 1 study of spelling and 2 ges 
studies published since July 1963; while Petty and Burns (1966) reporte 


5 handwriting and 16 spelling studies published during the period dum 
December 1964. through December 1965. 


Problems of research design and data analysis have remained unsolved 
in handwriting and spelling studies at the master’s level. Present ie 
rought to the attention of this € 
a) fuzzy purposes and naive application of saan 
nadequate designs with elaborate statistical analyse 


: igne 
Structional problems, and (c) adequately d 
studies of pressing instructional problems using sophisticated stati 
analyses. Indeed, almost every study rey 


; . more 
lewed suffered from one or ™ 
of the limitations listed below: 


limitations are the same as those b 
at least 25 years ago: ( 


analyses, (b) use of i 
for very practical in 


1. Inadequate descriptions of the experimental and /or traditional Led 
ods and materials were rather commonplace. Control of time ange 
for the treatments being compared appeared to be very difficult to ma iñ 
tain due to insufficient supervisory staff. Also, the effect of instruction i 
other areas on the treatments being compared was either ignored die 
recognized, extremely difficult to control or describe. 
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I s — xc hae variable in terms of IQ 
tion level, readiness rie. e : s erm ei a 
3. Cultural factors wel acusvel uet = oe i 
economic levels which in turn resulted in differences i the val ud 
education, and bicultural f i I Spani ir Fock dem beg 
Ppa. ral factors such as panish- or French-speaking, 
BI. d nd,'or disadvantaged pupil populations. 
4. Control or description of the teacher variable was typically not re- 
ported when comparison was being made of two classrooms utilizing differ- 
ent treatments. The large number of studies reporting significant differences 
in favor of the experimental method utilizing volunteer teachers as com- 
iiir ha the traditional method utilizing nonvolunteers suggests an urgent 
r closer collaboration between educators who have knowledge of 
. research design and analysis and educators who understand instructional 
problems in elementary and high school teaching. 
. 5. The multifaceted variable of administrative factors—e.g.. 
tion of class with reference to instruction, duration of the study, charac- 
teristics of the classroom and school, financial support of the school, 
administrative support of the principal, and differences in size of class— 


was generally unreported. 

6. In some cases the tests use 
pertinent to the hypotheses being 
utility, particularly with disadvantaged pu 
what led Buros (1965) to reiterate an earlier sta 
tests is probably more common than good usage. 


way? We are afraid 8o." 


organiza- 


d to measure success may not have been 
tested and/or were of questionable 
pils. This condition is probably 
tement: “Bad usage of 
Must it always be this 


Handwriting 


the performances of English and Scottish 
en on a series of reading and spelling 
dized in the United States. In each 
lected from each of the 7-, 11, and 
cluded the Stanford Achieve- 
d batteries for 
t of the Metropolitan 
he data were 
(Scot- 


ed to 


Anderson (1963) compared 
children to norms for American childr 
le standar 
country, samples of 300 pu 
l4-year-old age groups. In 
ment Test, Form J—primary: 
ages 7, 11, and 14, respectively : spel ^ 
Achievement Test; and the Metropolitan Handwriting Scale. 
treated in two ways: first, sample means © West Lothian County : 
land) and Leeds County Borough (Yorkshire. England) were — Jh 
scores which American children of the same ag ld be expected fo 
achieve on the tests: second, sample means were C o m a 
of American children one year above the mean age of West Lothian an 


Leeds children in an attempt to equalize the differen? hild 
struction caused by the later school entrance of American chi ren. 
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in vi ' all compari- 
County, Florida, and Jackson, Michigan, samples in Er ; r pire 
n b) both the Leeds and West Lothian samples (the es ^ is mie 
mirend at age 14) tended to lose ground with advance in vp 14, the 
t meaning test and the handwriting scale: (c) at ages E 
8 E 


the girls also ee 

writing scale, except for the West ee 
ces between the mean handwriting 

of the boys and girls were negligible at the later ages, — e 

Bolen (1964) conducted a Study to determine the relations i, e third: 
ng and spelling achievement in grade 3. Twelv 


ided 
: . : : rovide 
grade classes in 10 elementary Schools in Richmond, California, p 


n pas m riting in 
a control group (N=160) which began transition to cursive writing 


: group 
Same classes he selected an experimental g 
(N=152) which began the tra 


o nl atment, 
the data were made with respect to the influence of handwriting tre ignifi- 
IQ, and sex on spelling achievement. The results showed: (a) no sig 
cant difference i 


b) 
8 groups in the ability to spell, as 
n the Correlation of IQ with Rp M us 
(c) a5 percent sex difference factor in favor o 
ing gain scores in the m 


with this level of sie 
ewis (1964) and L 


o 
ewis and Lewis (19, 
Sis of errors ; i 


er 
80 boys, 174. girls) copied the 52 i 
lower case) in M SPI o 
undergone six mon ed. 

8; another sample ioc oR 
utilizing the September Procedure, Samples of the children’s ee each 
ing were also collected in April. The chronological age and sex ko and 
subject were o mulatiye records. The “Draw-A-Man 
“Matching” subtests of the 


ided 
Metropolitan Readiness Test, Form R, provi 
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mental m: i scores a S f 
1aturity scor i ective e 
handed y scores à nd visual { i y 
ha A " i : à à perception scores, resp! i 
instr «ta pa be hs identified by their teachers. The quality of i vens 
u samples of copi e s s i d by tv "i idges using 
the F es o copied letters was d i judg : 
n P aS: S s determined by two j i 
ratin me o Manuscript-Handwriting Scale for Grade One. The * o 
angs were average itati s M assign ea $ 
ged, and a qualitative score was assigned to h 3 
g d ch sam- 


ple on a 5-poi 
5-point scal i 
ale. Pertinent findi i 
ndings included ( i 
gs a) considerabl i 
e vari- 
e manuscript 


ance in incidence 

d ana error among the letter forms of th 

erraza Mt rari c iie a frequent for q with g, p. y, and j following; 

nami etiim of for | with 9; 1,0. and H following, in order ae 

wal and incom plan rror; (b) incorrect size, incorrect relationship of 
acement relative to line as the three most common 


types 
s of errors; (c 
Md d (c) most frequent errors in those letter forms in which 
ore srias oe lines merge, e.g. J, U, f, h, j, m, n, T, and u (a) 
iS : : " , > , * , ; 
nade by boys than girls both before and aln instrücHon 
hronological age within the 


(e) li ; 
Nd relationship between error and c 
d range of 69 to 81 mo ths; (f) i i 
nths: (f) a relationship between maturity as 


indicat A 

tang te ewe on the “Draw-A-Man” subtest and incidence of error 

dence af ok eve instruction: (g) a slight relationship between inci- 

tise? suhtest fry —_ perception as indicated by scores on the “Match- 

mong Wit : the incidence of more errors of all types except retracing 

ld obo in ed students before instruction, and the significantly high 
reversals and inversions even after instruction: and (i) subite 


inci i : 
reus of error in free writing than in copying letters. 
itional References: Boyle (1963) : Byers (1963); Enstrom (1964, 


1965) : Gr 
; Groff (1964a,b) ; Lewis and Lewis (1964) : Love (1965) ; 
(1966) ; Schell and Burns (1963). = on 


Spelling 

grapheme relation- 
Hanna and others (1966) 
] Conference on Research 
dorf (1965) de- 
group for the 


ter analysis of phoneme- 


om Stanford by 
d for the Nationa 
udorf (1965) and Ru 
d by the Stanford 
“The orthography of American 


ed most extensive compu 
and ds date was reported fr 
in Engli in a bulletin publishe 
scribed ish (1966). Hodges and R 
spelling the definitional model compose 
EiT of American English as follows: 
Kien is determined by a set of rules for unit phoneme-grapheme rela- 
Biss i based, with decreasing productivity; upon three levels of analy- 
Rae he onological, morphological, and syntactical.” Hodges (1966) de- 
ibed a list of 17,310 words which was selected to id the graphemes 
ystem that 


th 
at spell specified phonemes. A pronunci 


in 
as 30 consonant phonemes and 
St hrough computer analysis using phonological cues 
anford group, it was shown by Hodges (1964) and Hodges and Rudorf 
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entify 
ation S 
was utilized. 


“standard” 
22 vowel phonemes 
developed by the 
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: í icted 
(1965) that individual phoneme-grapheme relationships D gba ng nn 
with àn accuracy of 89.6 percent, but not in terms of is “ ven hene à 
puter analysis was then utilized to determine “how many " bp peter 
in the corpus could be spelled accurately by the use o hse somaectirs 
alone.” Over half the total of some 17,000 words were spe ee 
8,346, or 49 percent, were spelled correctly. Of the wordy pu darc 
rectly, 6,332, or 37.2 Percent, were spelled m Hir jns is ni cue 
rd group are significant, 
ational research and the nee 


e rob- 
on such relationships. Among the p 


m em 
g blishing their pronunciation (pos 
Were (a) the decision to use the second edition of the termagan zd 
tionary instead of Webster's Third New International Dictionary a 


s "M : s e is 
basis for pronunciation, (b) how to deal with words for which ther 
more than one accepted p 


A on 
t f proofreading for spelling Se ail 
the Spelling achievement of fifth-grade Pupils. Boys in the fifth grade 


: mis- 

i s Correctly reproducing words recognized as and 
Spelled. Correlations b y i gence and spelling, in. gun in 
S Misspelled Words, intelligence and ae and 
ectly reproducing misspelled Words, Spelling achievemen an 

spelled Words, and spelling oie 
Words recognized as misspelled were all signi 
at the ] percent leve]. 


. d 
l children’s errors jn spelling homonyms m 
found that (a) certain homonyms Were hard to spell throughout gra 
3 to 6, (b) the majori 


rn oO 
> with no regular P ihé 
how uniform decrease fro 
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lower to upper grades (older children showed a higher percent of error in 
some instances). 

Kooi, Schutz, and Baker (1965) conducted a replication of the study by 
Jensen in 1962 relating to spelling errors with predictions based on serial 
position effect. The outcome of their study not only supported Jensen's 
findings, but, through a revised scoring system. emphasized the bow-shaped 
distribution of errors. The authors pointed out, however, that the shape of 
the curve is extremely sensitive to the scoring procedure used. 

As partially reported earlier in the handwriting section of this review, 
Anderson (1963) compared the reading, spelling achievement, and quality 
of handwriting of groups of English, Scottish, and American children. Trends 
pertinent to spelling, selected from his résumé for the total study, include 
the following findings: (a) the mean scores of Leeds and West Lothian 
children 7 years old excelled those of American children of the same age in 
virtually all comparisons; (b) at ages 11 and 14, Leeds and West Lothian 
children tended to maintain an advantage on spelling and word meaning, 
especially spelling; (c) comparisons of Leeds and West Lothian samples 
using norms at the usual age plus 12 months erased the initial advantage on 
all areas but spelling; (d) at age 7. the Leeds and West Lothian samples 
showed greater variability than American samples on the achievement 
test; (e) at ages 11 and 14, the Jackson sample was more variable than 


the West Lothian on spelling, while the Leeds sample was more variable 
than the Jackson sample; (f) at age 1, girls excelled boys in pey ae 
parison on all tests, although the differences were not always significant: 

i 11 excelled the mean scores of the boys 


(g) the mean scores of girls 14 and o 
a g 1 7 i : 
on the spelling test, with some evidence that the differences 1n fav si of girls 
h in the Jackson sample; (h) boys were more 


increased with age, especially : 
; Ex iy ; s re i most common mis- 
variable than girls, especially in spelling: and 4 rus honetic in nature 
spellings in Leeds and West Lothian were more pa p eed vij 
than those in the Jackson sample, although the di or sa Dus. Hemos 
age in comparison with the Den m p ea Mtm n greater 
2 son S 
(1966), a research associate on the Anderso y itish and Amer: 


i jev! fS 
detail the comparison between spelling eens a dc dips ead 
ican children and showed that the Scottish children w 


à a ve methods 

Reid and Hieronymus (1963) and Reid pane pesa cie una 

of teaching spelling in the second and third pm deci m p pes 

perception with test, word perception without test, oo ee dii far 

recting, and workbook alone. Three criterion pe is nd c ad: - 
two being used as both pretest and post-test an 


ifically taught 
post-test only. The first test was compose ib 6 ile for 
under the test-study-test and wor 


kbook methods, samp 
grade 2 and 60 words for grade 


3 from the textbook ind a + 
leat i ial utility wores 
second test was devised from a selection of high social utility 

hich were not § 


i taught under any 
the NV. ling Si ale w pecifically aug nius of 
e New lowa Spelling 5c arg reor rectness-of-resp nse pere 
ad à o p 2 


of the methods. These words as 
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less than 35. The third criterion test, lle * H Ga TUNI 
ired roofreading ability in recognizing spelling errors le mnis 
The au i found the test-study-test and. word perception me ipw 
e Mis y aeria to the proofreading and correcting method. A in 
wer cien e On the two list-dictation tests, all eight of thë e mt 
Fein favored the former three methods over the ee nang wein 
when the “sensitivity to error” test was a criterion, muri "n aded that 
favored the former: five favored the latter. The authors E ben 
since "methods as different as test-study-test and word percep 
to be so nearly equally effective under co 


« 
that 
i i i i H D xxx ecested 
lightened teaching in nearly optimum Situations,” it is sugg 
effectiveness of spelling in 


> test 
itivitv ror test, 
called a "sensitivity to err 


used 738 students in 28 classrooms in pure 
£ned to a control group and 14 to an i ^ 

oncluded that neither approach appeared eet 
significantly better, but the letter mark-out method may make a slig 
contribution, 


er 
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CHAPTER VII 


Literature in the Elementary and Secondary Schools 


MARGARET EARLY and NORINE ODLAND 


hing of literature has continued to be 
d covered by this Review, there has 
mber of studies attempting to analyze 
he effects of instruction. More studies 
l evidence than in previous three-year 
dic and inconclusive. The big pne 
s? Can literature be taught?—are har 
ve explorations in identifying and 
more appropriate at this time than mor 

ambitious investigations of teaching methods. 

At the present, more basic questions need to be asked again. What are 
students reading? Where do they get their books? How much time is gimen 
to literature instruction? [n the meantime, literature continues to be im- 
portant in framing new curricula, refurbishing old theories, and for inves- 


E AM y t 
sauna curriculum content, even though we do not know if it can be taught, 
or how. 


lyzing responses to literature seem 


ich were reproduced for ea 
. whose reading scores Wer 

Typical responses of boys in all groups and boys an 

BIBLE Were to judge selections humorous when 
estions, Chi] 


=- Jerene 
dren in the higher intelligen® 


c monographs, Both 
same method of coding Ponses to literature. Squire (1964) 


studied the responses of tenth to four short stories, recording oral 
s 
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mara made immediately after reading each of five segments and after 
rn Sa ni mà story. He devised seven categories for coding the 
NI IE ry Les t interpretational, narrational, associational, 
His e ah pese judgment, and miscellaneous. This study 
E tel ea o difficulty experienced by adolescents in reading 
rete ia sede ue d meaning, reliance on stock responses, “happiness 
aon n inflexible criteria for judging literary worth, irrelevant associa- 

is, and intolerance of ambiguity. 

Wilson (1966) applied Squire's categories to written responses of 54 
college freshmen to three novels: The Catcher in the Rye, The Grapes of 


} : 4 4 T sers 
j ici and A Farewell to Arms. Responses written immediately after initial 
eading were compared with responses written after 150 minutes of class 

ure effects of teaching. 


sities In this study, Wilson attempted to meas 

nterpretational responses increased from a mean of 54.5 percent to 78.4 
percent, while literary judgment responses decreased from a mean of 17.0 
percent before to 7.0 percent after. Wilson's analysis of individual protocols 
cast some doubt on the validity of the coding, even though generally the 
individual analysis supported the statistical coding. This research, like 
others reviewed here, is more important for its exploration of methodology 


than for its findings. 
Strang and Rogers (1965) reported a doctoral s 


Bai made to a single short story by 70 eleventh- 
indings were derived from an unstructured interview, oral answers to 


Specific questions, two questionnaires, and the oral rereading of selected 
passages from the short story. Comparisons were made between two groups 
of 14 high- and 14 low-level readers. This study was more loosely struc- 


tured than Squire's and Wilson's and less revealing. 
Levinson (1963) identified four aspects of respon 
enjoyment, identification with characters, and knowledge of word mean: 
ings—in a study of the effects of film versions on the responses of junior 
high school students to four short stories. One group viewed the film ver- 
sions before reading the stories. another group after reading the stories: 
and a third group read the sto thout viewing the films. Film viewing 
either before or after the stori improved responses (measured 


. H . Á 1 I 
by a multiple-choice instrumen h as well as rada 
scores, for younger as well as older students, and 


tudy by Rogers of the 
grade students. The 


se—comprehension, 


ries wi 
es were read 


t) for students with hig 
for good readers à 


udents concepts of 


as poor ones. 
1965) compared st pts o 
ared students’ all 
» 


An interesting study by Blount ( 
an “ideal novel” with expert concepts and then comp «ideal novel 
tudes toward novels which they read with their views 01 an idea poet 
For this study, three classes cach of ninth- and tenth-graders di g and 
junior novels and three adult novels. Blount concluded that a vo 
discussion of the three junior novels brought the students en cmt P 
the “ideal novel” closer to perceptions of the experts than reading an 


discussion of the three adult novels. 
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A study by Tatara (1961) questioned whether reading | medie ci 
sent a positive image of scientists produces a positive Er pue mata 
reader’s ideas about scientists. He studied this question by le eae 
mental groups read four novels about scientists, after E is mage 
their responses on an attitudes scale with responses made 1 i Lnd 
judges and by control groups. As this was an unsophisticated tut sadi: 
its findings must be judged accordingly: however, its purpose is n goes 
and the findings should be given further study. For example, the ^ 
that attitudes changed, but not always in 
speculation as to why. 

Rees and Pederson (1965) 


iti irection, invites 
à more positive direction, inv! 


personality type responds to poetry in a particular way. They had re 
poems by marking 15 sera s 
re composed of items such as gauche id 
Each subject also responded to a persona eed 
a tolerance-of-ambiguity scale, and other adi 
tor analysis identified four points of view ee 
ns for teaching could be generated from at de 
Ce positive evaluations of poetry seemed to di 
iarity with the poetry evaluated, (b) cooperative SN 
"sophistication" 4 characteristic of subjects with hig 


H nn sy: H H 1 H igh 
scholastic ability, familiarity with Poetry, cooperative attitudes, and a hig 
tolerance for ambiguity. 


ant, chaotic-ordered, etc, 
inventory, a questionnaire, 
ures of personality. The fac 


Teaching 
An important theory 


A ted 
study of Concept development which Henry and Brown (1963) conduc 
simultaneously in eleventh. T 


t i : 7 ry an 
sh and mathematics are emphasized, ca cent 
mmon strategies and set forth to teach 


English, th 


to create a stru 
strategies represented by « 
of using abstraction, 
given to four groups 


i lying 
ons among ideas by ne i 
m : by being awa 
> and negation: and by sst-tests; 
interpretation. Pre- and P ssay$ 
R ord essa) 
1 e ed them to write 150-wor gies 
comparing two poems. '5 Were analyzed to identify the strateg 
j abs f : | ig Su 
employed, which were and scored Statistical analysis $ r 
ported the hypotheses Ppropriately described this P» is 
only a cautious, small.sc imental probing,” but it shou an 
: e izing 4 
Point for the type of theorizing 
n literature, 
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Test Construction 


Forehand (1966) discus: 
re i i scussed the need i jecti 
peoe E appreciation, ae nee garau e ost pus s 
P [haere Ranges Me restrictions imposed hs dermal 
mania de €— z n ertook the construction and validation of instru. 
Three of i un erstanding, interpretation, evaluation 
ze c ise iid based on the reading of a single p 
k i e-choice items was composed to measure understanding 
The hird iir qnt by free responses coded into 10 aategories: 
les hae : un measured attitude, applied semantic differential 
a ee en : as “American drama.” The fourth test required 
iT » pe statement related to the short story. Forehand's 
aca ae à; ; rell as ihe effort described, represents a major contributio 
rch in literature has been frustrated by the lack of Bien 


m ring i 
easuring instruments. 


Current Practices 


of high school English 


A : 
Ws ag (1966) described a national study 
grams considered to be superior and reported that 52.2 percent of 


classr ; 
me id teaching (based on 32,580 minutes of observation) emphasized 
ature. In grade 10, the p time was 46 percent; in grade 


M oe percent; and in terminal c 

(3631 d sae of elementary 

eed qoos a checklist with the 

sind in 58 schools, based on its apP 

ie ct gnum of two parts: one to be use 
r for individual classes. 


roportion of 
lasses, 40.8 percent. 
school literature programs, Irwin 


help of language arts and library 
lication in these schools. The 
d for an entire school system, 


Preferences in Fiction and Poetry 


87 children in grades 4 and 6 
who were asked to name fav The characters named repre- 
sented 963 different trade book: When these titles were studied, 
at was discovered that fourth-grade students named significantly more 

recommended” books thar sixth-grade students and that realistic 
Stories were chosen more often than mak ieve stories. Interestingly, 
children who chose “not recommer -os books tended to have higher 
reading achievement than children who named characters from “recom- 


mended" books. 
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e responses of 3,1 


Peltola (1965) studied th 
orite characters. 
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In another study, Peltola (1963) presented 192 first-grade children with 
four pairs of books and asked them to select from each pair one that they 
would like to read. He used 16 books designated as prize books by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts (AIGA) and 16 books published in 
the same years, listed in Best Books for Children, but not AIGA prize 
books. The “Best Books” were chosen a significantly greater number of 
times than were the AIGA prize books. Although results might have been 
different had another question been posed, the implications are that six- 
year-olds respond to something other than formats valued by adults. 

Simpson and Soares (1965) asked 4.250 junior high school students to 
rate 862 short stories on a scale between “liked very much” and “disliked 
very much.” The investigators analyzed the 77 least- and best-liked stories 
and presented profiles for the two types. 

According to Berninghausen and Faunce (1964), delinquent boys prefer 
adult books more than do nondelinquents, but they do not choose more 
sensational books. However, the authors of this study expressed doubts 


about the reliability of the checklist as a method for determining reading 
preferences. 


ades expressed their preferences for poetry 
that compared poems from a 1928 textbook 
sources. Poetry chosen most often included 
> near-nonsense, child experience, and repeti- 
choices because no poem re led there was great variability in children $ 
ceived more than half the children’s votes an 


at least once, One might ion whether 
E ae . question 
variability is truly represented when half the tëspondants agree on à 


by Pittman ( 


1966) was limited to a third-grade class. 
ms on a four- 


à Point scale, F ble responses 
9.8 percent) it Was conelud rom the favora F 


ed that child j resented 
orally, especial] udren enjoy poetry p ; 
and strong rie es about animals and child experience, having humo! 


e average of nine books a month. Using a list compiled by Whitman 
(1964) of the titles which gifted students found most memorable, these 
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investigat 
gators checked th l i 
tuted fee. Ti he school libraries for the availabili 
= Th i à availability i 
Éste ds oe book mentioned most frequently in et eed 
Children $n iecit; was found in only 50 percent of the librazie iis 
lente 3 grades 4 to 6, according to Powell (1966) » 
bad À s zi recreational reading mare than public lib a 
Roe ege g public libraries. Ift 7 
KET Aana ue a longer period than eight weeks the Aes ma 
tie dicted the high school study reported above nid 
us i i i " 
woe Ua jns yer libraries was studied by Erdmann (1966) ji 
durite Jonea ig ber of visits made by second-graders to the libraries 
ND fri ses pee and compared spring and fall reading e 
Ferca noia ph ee were no significant findings, the study warrants 
different grade levels with more careful controls and fuller 


investigation 
The eff : 
= e 1 
cts of classroom collections of paperbound books on readin 
g 
50 public schools (10 ele: 


habits were i s 

habits were rea in a pre eg 
and Bogart (1965) w ary) in New Jersey- The results reported by Fink 
dents a ) were based on observations and questionnaires. Stu- 
ie Theat they ato to the yearlong project, 62 percent report- 
Wisi o 1 read more books than before. Queried about the effect of the 
n their teaching, the majority of teachers said that their methods 


had cl 
changed considerably (18.8 percent) or moderately (36.5 percent). 
orship in high school libraries in 


" Reip Hed investigated book cens in hi 

tary il ge He interviewed 54 head librarians and found volun- 

aften. Censor 7 sott prevalent than inv ship. Books more 

extiëtne. or were those treating sex too those presenting 

sidered too s ne-sided treatments of communism or Tace, and those con- 
ectarian for public schools. 


oluntary censor 
explicitly, 


Content Analysis 


Ne ces and important kind of research in children’s literature is 
moe ing by studies by Burris (1966) and Homze (1966). Homze asked 
betw is in a child's book?" and gave special attention to differences 
een realistic fiction published from 1920 to 1940 and from 1945 to 


196 
fre 0. In contemporary books. for example, adult characters appear less 
quently and settings are more often urban. Burris evaluated the accuracy 


of Sa him fetan booka with ttings, published between 
and 1964, in portraying peoP'? 


um Development 


re in this period has 
pproaches in English 
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Curricul 


aching literatu 


jn te 
jonal a 


Th : 
e most important movement 
and instruct 


bee; 
n the development of curricula 
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j » i "ull reports 
Curriculum Centers supported by the U.S. Office of Mee m Dues and 
f ters emphasizing literature have been made recen y = Pee dienen 
ines (1965), Smiley (1965), and Steinberg and others ; NDS Gane 
ier progress report on all centers has been prepared ig eia «ia ive 
ission on the English Curriculum (1966). Few v dtum. facii 
rade for research studies to test hypotheses on whic i tere have 
dee based or to try out new materials and methods. ^" t deer (a 
already provided almost overwhelming resources a ae aie "5 
tainly, the next phase of curriculum development demands 
research methods that will help to verify as 


: ; being 
sumptions that are now 
demonstrated only. 


Conclusion 


search. method- 
Studying the effects of literature poses problems for research 


»xciation. 
ology, which is still too simple for such a complex process as spem taie 
Therefore, the first need is to develop more appropriate resea viene 
niques. Also needed are studies that examine scientifically n anal 
literature for children and youth. With increased knowledge of the a 
of such literature and more effective means of studying the i 6 
appreciation, there should emerge more fruitful studies of the e 
reading literature and of teaching. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Foreign Language Instruction 


EMMA BIRKMAIER and DALE LANGE 


To keep abreast of current information 
frustrating. Books and journals on meth 


Pplied Linguistics will be pores 

Educationa] Research Information Center (E ts 
and will collect, review, and process current foreign language domme 
The MLA center will focus on significant information on pg iit 
French, German, Italian, Russian, Spanish, and the classical languag" 
from preschool to the graduate level; the Center for Applied Linguistics, 


ing 0 
on the uncommonly taught languages, linguistics, and the teaching 
English as a foreign language. 


Carroll (1963b, 1966) 
language teaching by rep 


orting on 103 studies. Nostrand, Foster, an 
Christensen (1965) deve] 


+h on 
raphy of research oF 


: in 
1 rom fair to excellent with sketchy inc 
Parts. The items dealt with methods, materials and equipment, the psyc 


n. 
9n was a cause for concer 


psychology, Relationships are 
alone and aid in tra 
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translation approach, but this is not so. By combining the best features of 
the two theories, the profession could increase its potential in more efficient 
language teaching. Belyayev (1964) insisted that cognitive theory had a 
role to play but that much manipulative drill was necessary. 

Additional Reference: Carroll (1965). 


Broad Comparisons 


The most ambitious comparison of the audiolingual and the grammar- 
translation approaches under classroom conditions was conducted by 
Scherer and Wertheimer (1964). The main hypothesis tested was that 
training in listening-speaking transferred to the reading-writing skills. 
In the first year, when the two groups were taught separately, the stu- 
dents in the audiolingual classes tested better in listening-speaking skills; 
the traditionally trained groups, better in reading-writing skills. During 
the second year, when the two groups were given instruction 1n common, 
the differences disappeared except in the active skills, when the anes 
groups were better in speaking and the traditional groups were m in 
writing. Specific strategies of instruction did have an e nat oe epo E 
Audiolingually trained students showed more desirable attitudes an etter 
direct associations. A number of ingenious psycholinguistic measures were 
introduced to determine the internalization of language pam, : 

This study is of considerable value to the researcher for several reasons. 


es precise! ed. e achievemen ests used were designed 
d i 
were precis ly stat d. Th h t tests u: d 
y 


to evaluate listening, speaking ` ; 
E id bi cial materials 
and German to English translation in order to evil bies P E oh 
:oli mak a 
were developed for the audiolingual classes to nee ary astie alte 
dents were presented with the same structures An ded in language research. 
tional groups, an important factor usually Lai, vo E eect 
à X ; as x 
Conclusions regarding treatment groups we been used, the conclusions 
ing use of correlations. If facto pe tae h i die results would have 
would have been more valid. One wonders w E rnt kept separate 
been if the audiolingual and traditional edet six months later. Such 
during the second year and a follow-up study ra el to language learning. 
follow-up is needed to validate various mr sati ot the variables 
Since broad comparative studies do m A adis of specific learning 
involved, it may be that the smaller, lee n regarding effective instruc- 
processes might yield more precise cen wake up foreign language 
tional procedures for the various skills whic 


learning. 


Listening and Speaking " 

: learning is the 

s.v in foreign language e 

ens (1964), assuming that the process 
ane 
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An important aspect of li 
discrimination of phonemes. 
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of discrimination could be controlled by reinforcement, examined the T 
ure of the discrimination process in foreign language learning. In des 
speakers learning to discriminate Spanish sounds, he found pepe on 
transfer when sound discriminations in the native language were app the 
to foreign language sounds. Such a process would tend to xp Bes 
teaching of phoneme discrimination in foreign language learning beca 
of previously learned perceptions. . 
Once students can discriminate foreign language sounds, they start aoe 
duce them. Buiten and Lane (1965) described a Speech Auto-Instructiona 
Device (SAID) which would provide immediate feedback on the — 
prosodic accuracy by comparing his attempts with a given model. The 


> > fi- 
machine would also adapt the sequence of learning to the student’s pro 
ciency at each step. 


: naf : : : 7 xam- 
The discrimination process in the presence of visual symbols was e 


ined by Crothers, Suppes, and Weir (1964), who studied the length of 


: ir own 
graphic symbols of n 
native language. This was considered to be a sensitive indicator o 

stage of language learning. 


: T ; ning 
P of speaking to listening in foreign language learning 
Was examined with elem 

Their study contrasted 


aa ie LE zc. RE 1 nd 
training in listenin g preceded training in speaking. a 
ng and speaking was 


first group, the study was replicated by Keislar, Stern, and Mace (1966). 
Results of the second study showed Superiority of the speaking-first group 


ible 
and not recency, was responsi 


" n : 'o- 
investigated the problem of teaching P 
nunciation with phonetic Symbols and found Some advantage in the use à 
" H se. 
our programed learning course in Japane 
antage might be lost if the phonetic sym 


Few studies have appeared that de 


: " ess 
al with the long and involved proc 
of learning to speak a foreign langua, 


ge. 
Visual-Auditory Relationships 


. 5 " r " ing of 
Experimentation has given information regarding the sequencing 


learning tasks. Laboratory studies by Asher (1964) and arse pe 
others (1961) indicated that eflectiveness of the audiovisual pe 5 
visual-audio (V-A) order depended on the relationship between sounds 
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h 


visually repr 
y represented and š 
laneuz and the learner's already " 
anguage learning dH eS = s eHready established ing : 
lonned beer ae and his learning stage. High wien. habits, 
s v1 / S oe fi si 
ahili students E. xd iru at any stage of learning es p n 
also four und the A-V sequence easier i E e Jow- 
id a lare: sis easier in the early 
rials in Sp ca need transfer from the visual to d un Asher 
H anish. Japanese. Turki audio for mate 
audios panese. urkish. and Persian Positi 4 
isual w E à sian. Positive tra 
was found for Spanish. Japanese. and Russian ps from 
. The positive 


transfer f 
S or the V-A s 
ne V-A sequence was usually much higher than that for th 
à e 
by the congruency of fit between the 


probably little difference in the 
-V sequence in foreign language 

he A-V use 
at the sequence be used 


A-V se 

ti o ien was accounted for 

sie enel written language. There is 

teachin = by use of the V-A or A 
g. However, it was recommended th 


to avoid i 
oic : i 
nto ipii in pronunciation. 
veral class ies 
sroom studies have attempted to evaluate the A-V sequenc 
e 


in the for : 
duction M tie aere period. Muller (1965) found that the intro- 
negative effe n sy mbol during the early stages of learning had a 
Si aie iia ect on English-s eaking students’ ability t = 
guese. This same neg tiv f u si cae c 
Spee eg egative effect could not be found in the students’ ability 
Phe e M om patterns under the same conditions. In an attempt 
(1966) md e eek prereading period in the teaching of French, Lange 
infon ae = prereading and ordered-multiple groups on achievement 
ctim acsi na ter 12 weeks and after a year of instruction. Results indi- 
shes oe pa achievement in speaking only for the prereading groups 
the year, “4 ide instruction —a difference which disappeared at the end of 
alie Ih soe aree other skills. there were no differences between groups 
to the (Son el nes after a year of instruction. In a programed approach 
audiovisual go ussian script, Saltzman (1963) found that an integrated 
sented t al program during which visual and auditory stimuli were pre- 
ogether appeared to be more efficient than either the V-A or A-V 


Sequence. 
The c 
Ho he classroom studi 
w 
ever, much more has to b 


xclusions of the laboratory research. 
out the introduction of the written 
:ne different languages. 
foreign language 


es support the cor 
word at diff A e known ab 
erent ability levels and age groups using 

V or V-A sequencing in 


Stu . 
_ attitudes toward A- 
ETT ii also important moti 
itional Reference: Cook ( 


vating factors. 
1965). 


Readi 
ading and Writing 
riting. The 


e iae were available R Foreign Languag (1963) h 
Pompe im on the Teachi i wem nana and Fea (1963) 
Pos iniracdin of instructional prov al which may be of 
forei information about reading 1n general which may be ot USE " 
eign language teachers. 
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Vocabulary 


i i s 
Research has not been done in recent years to determine the am pan 
of learning vocabulary in context or to establish which instruc ved cd 
cedures and vocabulary organization would be the most ied A rar 
Carroll and Burke's (1965) study with vocabulary lists pe rus 1 d. 
anticipation indicated that there is a limit to what can be achieve 


N over 
a given period of time and that vocabulary learning should be spaced 
a longer time. 


Grammar 


€ teaching and learning of codem] 
ign languages, Saporta, Blumenthal, and Reiff (1963) attemp 
stammatical models (finit 


d 
€ state, phrase structure, an 
transformational) as bases for the learning o 


f syntax. The studies "t 
did not attempt to answer pedagogical questions but were an aemp ia 
isolating an underlying grammatical model, This information cou 


. . t eje ge 
useful in demonstrating how such a model might facilitate second languag 
learning in Specific situations, U. 


: s E hree 
sing a simple artificial language, the t am 
B > . B H : is i i i g à 
experiments indicated no difference in subjects’ ability to distinguish iens 
" n 
equences. In a fourth study, however, wh 


of grammar, studies by Stockwell ae 
> Bowen, and Martin (1965) contrasted e 
lish and Spani grammatical structures, Delattre (1963, 
1964a,b) compared the prosodic 


g- 
» Vocalic, and consonantal features of Eng 
lish, German, Spanish, and 


French, Another study by Delattre (1965) 
reviewed vocalic nasality in English and French, 


; UNCertaj 


as in the teaching of English to French children 
at the Ecole Active Biling i 


: inative. 
l planning and an imagna of 
systematically executed Program using skillful teachers over a perio 
years. 
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An experi : " " 
hearin iy of LES rn ee (UG dc 
a Spanish coetani t eh fifth n md iid (1964) described 
used TV Lies à aught to filth- and sixth-grade pupils. The fifth grade 
formed Dust 5 roadcast during the day and in the evening. Pupils per- 
bo lenkers d f group where supervision and follow-up were carried on 
with dhe es h [edes pal and where parents viewed the program 
Mord he pee uring the evening. In the sixth grade, pupils with fifth- 
apu E a experience demonstrated that a start in reading and writing 
skill tha s semeio? was more effective 1n strengthening the audiolingual 
Mte oo until the second semester. Classes in which the teacher 
which viis the automated instruction showed better results than classes 
The ca conventionally teacher-directed. 
ves a contribution that FLES can make to the language develop- 
FLES hec ren has never been sufficiently emphasized. The case for 
pollas a e on evidence that it is ( developmentally) sound educational 
ineful ea experience has found children particularly amenable to mean- 
E E iscrimination of sounds, role playing: and simple linguistic behavior 
th cial situations. Mussen, Conger. and Kagan (1963) have shown that 
e foundation of social attitudes is laid in the primary years: The monoglot 


em of the elementary school teacher and the monoglot experiences of 
children in the first decade create barriers hard to remove at later age 
i m a natural and 


one In other words, foreign language activities for 
gral part of a child's education throughout his formal schooling. The 
question is not the optimum age for beginning the second language but 
What foreign languages can contribute at every stage of the educational 
process. Gan 
Ma r field studies on li 
etche e information for the dev 
d ange between Britain and France was 
diee of children's language in order to incorporat 
inquiries into French and English foreign language cours e 
introduces an element of validity into FLES which in the past hardly existed. 
Stern (1966) pointed out also that howeve he materials, the 
Ponsa of FLES depend upon the teachers. 
i ans part of elementary education. 
but hi training program. The develop 
h is should not hamper the FLES movemen e 
shown how much can be done with carefully gut 
teachers and the use of technological media. 


nguistic and c ta are needed which 
elopment of FLES materials. In 1963 an 

gun to collect and analyze 
lts of such 


ultural da 


If languages 2T 
ted into the 


ill be slow, 


P 
rogramed Instruction 
still in the explora- 


s in foreign languages are i 
ds out information 


P Self-instructional material languag 
ory stages. The Center for Applied Linguistics 5€n 
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» although their reading 
riting a self-instructional ai in 
t aspects of the spoken and written. m. 
a specifically constructed audiovisua 


k A d 
or. Final achievement was high, an 
rate of progress correlated high] 


Bryan (1965) tested a self. 
spoken Spanish with 13 elementary 


Panish instructor to — 
frustrated because the program focuse 
t meaning, which resulted in a meaning- 
mes in the Program would have cut the 

plete the course and the Tepetitiveness disliked by 
adults, McDonald and 


on the learning of structure withou 
less feedback, 


had no difficulty fitting into à second-year course 


and were found to have better Pronunciation h 


the conventional classes, 


Spolsky (1965) described ana Bust ior 
ording to type of repra 
"in selective unit whic 


jected to many field ie 
to be well designed. 
vever, short self-instructional 
eect of single variables on 


Technologica] Media 


The number of 
grown from a few 59 to well aver 10,000; in colleges, from 
250 to over 1.000, Hutchinson (1966) Stated that effective use of a language 
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oe prp (a) the teacher. (b) integration of the teaching mate- 
once Ter and laboratory. (c) the testing program, (d) practice 
s, and (e) the equipment. 

. Research validates the usefulness 
"n for which it was intended. Studi: 
Lm eie equipment were made by Locke (1965) and his associates 

e ability of students to distinguish phonemic contrasts in German and 


acne eat conditions of frequency response of the equipment. 
Soon bias gii a system frequency response of less than 7.300, and 
P ewe y 5e ev 5.000. cycles per second prevented a substantial number 

students who had never studied a foreign language from perceiving 


bh T É 
phonemic contrasts. It was found that far better sound quality is needed 
atory has. 


than that which the average labor 
—— a ppm that certain combinations of laboratory practice, 
utm ind and in frequency. were more productive than others. Lorge 
51) studied the relative effectiveness of four different kinds of labora- 
tory practice. Students with one laboratory session a week made no more 
gams. than those in the control groups (no equipment) ; students with daily 
practice made dramatic gains. In listening and speaking skills, the daily 
g gains than the daily audio- 
groups were supe- 


record-playback group showed more striking 
ins the daily laboratory 8 


gai 

iz Young and Choquette (1965) studied the 
s of laboratory equipment. For improve- 
adphone-microphone was superior to 
ng the four systems Were not sig- 


of the laboratory in attaining the objec- 
es of immediate application to lan- 


active group; and in overall 
rior to the no-equipment groups. 
effectiveness of four basic system 
inen of pronunciation. audioactive he 
Rea headphone. Differences amor wen 
ant. Although each type Was effective, none Was as nearly indispensable 
]f-correction and 


as the classroom instructor in reinforcing the student's se o 
practice. These studies seem to support the idea that the type of equipment 


is not as important as its quality, the techniques used, oF the amount of 


time the student spends in the laboratory. 

There is no penetrating research on the 
understand the culture of foreign 
heard on films are useful in helping the language ner. 
the kind of equipment plays a majo d discrimi 
and Dykstra (1963) experimented with a technique using 
in cartridge-loading projectors operated t. The learner en 
gaged in conversation with characters appearing n before him. 
While tapes provide practice with language patterns, they cannot simulate 
actual conversations with native speakers in a variety of appropriate cul- 


tural settings nearly as well as films. 
Pe next five years will see revolutionar 
nue to facilitate programe ins 
s of language learning will be a significant par 
centers. guag g 
Additional Reference: Hay 


ping students 


Sound tracks 
re again 


y changes. Laboratories with 
truction and teach the cultural 
t of learning resource 


es (1963). 
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Evaluation 


Student Characteristics 


Pimsleur (1966), using 
point average, obtained a 
nificant increase ov 


à positive correlation between musical 


lity to learn a language was studied by Blickenstaff 
relationshi 


learning. 
learning. 


Lambert (1965 ) 


s; only in Maine did Franco- 

and their language ise go 

: American students had no rea 

enthusiasm for learning French. Lam ert stated that language learning 
€ goals of mos i 

and Mueller (1964) foun Š t 

In an intensive oral a 


the Pensacola Z-Scal 


ficiency Tests for Teachers and Ad- 
are currently being used by Carroll rs a nationwide 


levels attained by seniors majoring in foreign 
leges and universiti 


Students with four years of hiph 
with two years of college instru 
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tion. Universities face a challenge in the audiolingually oriented secondary 


school language student. 

Lado (1964) used memory span to measu 
guage. The language student remembered progressively longer sequences 
of materials as his ability in structural and lexical meanings increased. 


Spencer and Seguin (1961) tested two groups with a listening test in 
d the other a loudspeaker. Perform- 


was significantly superior. Seelye 
loping tests on deep culture. Tests 
determine the level of cross- 
Guatemala. In sampling the 
1 class, sex, and resi- 


re mastery of a foreign lan- 


German, one group using earphones an 
ance on the test for the earphone group 
(1966) described the intricacies of deve 
were given to Americans in an attempt to 
cultural awareness attained after residence in 


Guatemalans, the variables controlled were age: socia 
dence. By controlling these it was possible to select those items which were 


answered alike by the natives of the target culture, thus minimizing test 
biases. In developing the test. it was necessary to pretest the items with 
the target culture group and the American group. This is one of the more 
ambitious attempts to explore the testing of one of the primary goals for 


foreign language learning. 
Additional Reference: Birkmaier 


(1966). 


Bilingualism 


Since language teachers work with and produce bilingual students, they 
should be interested in what bilingualism does to students intellectually. 
emotionally, and attitudinally. Ethnic bilingualism offers a reserve of potn 
tial language proficiency in our country- Fishman (1966) studied de- 
grees and kinds of bilingualism, aS well as its context and processes (per- 


i oncomi- 
formances), its ways of functioning, and the consequences and c = 
learning. Children learning an ethn 


tants of various methods of language lren let ign language 
mother tongue, an extremely important see the en a: 
classroom and in immigration centers, benefited most from pride 1n 

own group (ethnic group) membership rat 
on characteristics of another group» according 
that method gave way to motivation, the 
degree of success he experienced in learning 

Additional Reference: Roeming (1965). 


the learner's background, 


the language. 


Teacher Training 


at NDEA institutes revealed jnadequa- 
1966). after visiting institutes, recom- 
as well as icular pattern be 


_ Thousands of language teachers 

cies in language teaching. Axelrod ( 

mended that the integrated progra 

E gra gr s 

incorporated into teacher education. Although lippa E 

portant, concentration in this area was out 0 prop E 
5 
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as other segments of the teacher "og e ne 
more, important. Some of the suggestions to aid in curricular change we 
NDEA-supported institutes for 


case book on successful programs. 
Walsh (1964) found that onl 


high school. Paquette (1964, 1965), 
the MLA on current practices in liber 


-three percent of the departments partici- 
ng program, but the schools of educa- 


oncluded that the profession still has a 


long way to go to e information about the competence of 


its graduates, 
Politzer (1966) appli 
micro-teaching procedure. Th 


in devising more effective sch 
Additional References: Øks 


a in teacher training. 


enholt (1963) . Vocolo and Sheppard (1966). 
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CHAPTER IX 


Music Education 


IAN H. HENDERSON * 


An unprecedented enthusiasm for researc 


innovation was evident in the field of American music education poe 
the period from 1963 to 1966. The Yale Seminar, called by the U.S. - ee 
of Education in 1963, was described in an official report edited by Pe sim 
(1964). Although not all of the research activity which followed un. 
related to the Yale Seminar (some of it had started well before 196: : 
the coincidence of that. historic meeting with the beginning of the tim 


. ^ P . to 
span subject to Teport in this chapter has been noted and is brought 
the attention of the reader, 


Research Sources 


ngle reference for researchers in es 
een the Journal of Research in Music Education, whic 

s and comments, abstracts of research studies, bib- 
5 of published material. Three new journals have 

* period of this review: the Bulletin of ue 
usic Education, the Colorado Journal of Re- 
cation, and the Missouri Journal of Research in Music 
ducation, 


Published a Paper 
ional Research, held at hod ge, Providence, 
November 27.28, 1964, Many o ~ Rhode ied College 


tion, and listed more than relerences to substantiate his analysis a 
the state of research activity in the Profession 

Arberg (1964) described Programs in Music education supported e 
that time by the US, Office of Education, He Categorized research an 


u B. 
hn B. Fosse, Josephine Knobloch, Car 
" and Charles p; Spohn. 
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subprograms: (a) basic and applied 
icular improvement, (d) small con- 
rs, and (f) curriculum improve- 
| dissertation titles covering the 
75 titles for the period 


related activity according to six major 
research, (b) demonstration, (c) curr 
tract, (e) research and development cente 
mental activities. Gordon listed 975 doctora 
period from 1957 to 1963 (Gordon, 1964) and 1 
from 1963 to 1964 (Gordon, 1965). 


A monumental synthesis of music education research, covering the period 


from 1930 to 1962, was completed by Schneider and Cady (1965) under a 
h Program of the U.S. Office of Educa- 


grant from the Cooperative Researc 

tion. This publication is a new source for definitive comment on music 

education research and one of the most significant projects of the period 

under discussion. Schneider and Cady listed and abstracted 273 research 
E of music education and 


studies. These were related to one or more aspects 
were submitted to the Educational Research Information Center (ERIC) 


network of microfilmed research abstracts. The published report contained 
a carefully prepared bibliography of several hundred additional articles, 
books, monographs, and research reports which, although reviewed, were 
not abstracted for use in the research synthesis. 


Additional Reference: Cady (1964). 


Other Sources 


The Contemporary Music Project for Creativity in Music yere 
administered by the Music Educators National Conference un er grants 


from the Ford Foundation, published Comprehensive Musicianship ae! " 
which summarized findings of a seminar held at Northwestern University 


: :esertatii acts continued 
and included implications for research. Dissertation een Hee 
to serve as a ready resource for information on unpu 


theses. 


Research 


tzold's (1966) five- 
used sound expert 


ided evidence of practical 
ue hool level. Petzold's 


hasis on *readi- 


; to the profe si 
year study, an extension of a pilot experiment, 


mental techniques. This longit 
implicati = 4 -edures 
plication for teaching proce vocated greater emp 


findi . A advoca d " 
ss on'auditaiy poem s emphasized that imitation of aurally 
ess” programs in the first grade, ( ara children's understanding 


Presented musical ideas does not always. rs to respon 
PT these ideas, (c) noted that the € »aty changé significantly 
aurally presented patterns of certain types nt of children have 


$ 5 perce 
after the second grade, and (d) suggested that 85 p 
ond g 2 gt 
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learned by second grade to control the singing voice and that approxi- 
mately 8 percent of “problem singers” in first grade remain so throughout 
the entire elementary school experience. 

Spohn (1965) tested teaching 
results by employing variations 
rial in transcribing music. Laboratory 
superior to traditional classroom teachi 


Thostenson (1966) studied ear training problems as they relate to 


achievement in sightsinging and dictation. He found that achievement in 


nstructional technique. Colwell and Rundell 
(1965), testing differences in auditory 


high school classes, employed ukulele 
significant differences between groups. 


The Juilliard School of Music is Presently engaged in a three-year project 
for the development of a new repertory (K.6). The objectives and status 
a ihe Project were reported by Housewright (1964). Reimer (19654) 


Addit A 
eer a References: Ausubel (1964) 
964). 


; : Drake 
Gutsch (1965); Theke (1963) poslea 


(1964 > LaBach (1965); Maltzman 


hniques for consideration. The 
other areas for future investi- 
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CHAPTER X 


Art Education 


KENNETH R. BEITTEL 


arked by government funding of research 
d centralization and professionalization 
ally supportive of scholarly inquiry. 
aesthetics and criticism as well as 


i = three years have been m 
Eckert ton projects, increase 
There “one mth and a climate gener 
si cem ciem renewed emphasis on 
red cg dan, ape a eie for “perceptual training” and study of 
ches ok OT a dura shaping art behavior. The use of the methodol- 

philosophy and psychology has given an interdisciplinary flavor 


to e i 
merging theory and research. 


Measurement 


Bernhei ‘ 
ernheim (1964) jsolated 12 differential criteria for judging art prod- 


ucts, usi : 

, using evaluatively neutral language (e.g., border of shapes: ragged 
» Iz 
into spontaneous, formal, and 


t 
ente She found that they clustere 
'rgent domains: only the divergent domain was independent of a global 
An extensive study by Rouse (1964) produced 20 
m 313 criteria selected. from literature on 
derived, only one (internal static/dy- 
n a small sample of “pest” and “poor- 
the products of 


hree criteria to assess 
ality, and craftsmanship. He 


iterion variables. Originality 
with “presented” 
ftsmanship, 


aesthetic judgment. 
Vor ips aie criteria fro 
scs rg im six factors 
est” mim ce discriminated betwee 
situ Ls y Getzels (1965) used t cri 
found in andes: overall aesthetic, origin 
a i im in relationships with two cr 1 
Ardler poses with discovered" and negatively 

-solving abilities; whereas the opposite occurred for cra 


and a £ : : 
Scene quality related to neither. 

homas (1965) proposed four criteria for more adequate measurement 

of factors: distinctions between 

art 


ple to varying 
He developed six 
rt preference. art 
d aptitude meas- 
lationship 
r stimuli 


ari re arts: coverage of a range 
philoso gue criticism, and production: 
catego P les; and more adequate treatment of 
Nl aeg for measuring devices: two consume! 
ete and four producer aspects. with achievement * i 
r each. Child (1964b) demonstrated that there was PO re 
nsitivity using peer consensus O 
using art works and expert consensus 
nsistent variation below 


norms adapta 
creativity- 
y aspects (a 
ement an 


bet 

w A 

oth een measures of aesthetic 5e 
e 

as » than art works and measures 

« standard. He raised the question of whether co 

d 2 vic 
well as above chance should occur o? tests of aesthetic sensitivity. 
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Art Behavior, Creativity, and Personality 


Eisner (1965) presented a typology of creative behavior in art with four 
types of creativity (boundary pushing, inventing 
aesthetic organizing) and two loci ( 
used to evaluate two- and three-dim 


, boundary breaking, and 
content and form). When these were 
ensional products of sixth-graders, he 
ated when they had a common locus 


and that creativity types and IQ scores were unrelated: boundary-breaking 


behavior was rare. 


1965) used four Torrance creativity tests to evalu- 
yle) and treatment (visual and kinesthetic, stimu- 
&) conditions fo 
dicapped and control groups, and 

i atments to be superior to visual. 
Both so-called stimulating imulating treatments were stimulating 


Pert consensus as an index of aesthetic judg- 
correlates of a group of male 
onships with tolerance of com- 


inity vs, femininity, originality). 
Csikszentmihaly; (1964) studied crea- 


students (e.g., com- 


Teaching and Le 


arning: 
Clements (1965) 


Production 
described 


art teachers? 
and at coll 


1 question asking at the first 
g "d 
aon evels, Teachers typically asked many 
: B x ime to answ u istent in 
arities in questi : er, and were cons 


H iX 
on asking existed at each level on s! 
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voked a student task state- 


m 
ents emerged (e.g.. a long teacher statement e 
dent response), and these 


ide. a new teacher statement evoked a long stu 

D related to learning differences in the students’ art. 

"beer 1967 4 pene the relationship of students’ spontaneous and 

Boir QA bui to personality and creativity. Beittel and 

igi sii revised this typology into two self-consistent, opposed 
gies: spontaneous (organic, holistic, interactive) and divergent 


contr ; ae A 

rien detail, part-chaining). Beittel. (19662) conducted learning ex- 

iments with college art majors, varying three conditions between draw- 
oduct), evaluative criteria (self- 


s sessions: feedback (process or pr 
iscovered or external), and source of feedback (interactive or inde- 
d by process feed- 


e : 2 s; 
pun Art quality and art strategies were influence 
ck and self-discovered evaluative criteria, while creative personality 


me. : : : . 
asures responded to interactive setting for evaluation. In another ex- 
re subtly influenced by 


mci Beittel (1966b) found that strategies Were. 
infi wing stimulus conditions (still-life or mental stimulus) and greatly 
uenced by direct stylistic instruction (toward one or the other art 
strategy) ; the latter effects persisted beyond treatment sessions. He ques- 
tioned the generalizations on the association of personality and creativity 
with drawing style. 

Frankston (1966) described two 
scribed) and two methods of teaching 


hd effects on the art products of adolescents. 
of study appeared to fit the spontaneous teacher but influenced students 


toward the divergent strategy (and the opposite for the prescribed pro- 
gram). Teacher art strategies did not seem to affect student art strategies. 
Hardiman and Johnson (1966) assumed that structured stimuli in the 
motivational phase of an art lesson would result in structured collage prod- 
ucts, and nonstructured stimuli in corresponding products. Structured 
motivational stimuli resulted in collages which were more aesthetically 
sophisticated, with clustered com while nonstructured stimuli 


resulted in works higher in per ] symbolism. 
g personal sy ] 
Neperud (1966) "found that eight visual elements could be 
i d incorporated in their draw- 
ods and student 


learned effectively by fifth-gra 
ethod was superior to 


programs (self-developed and pre- 
(spontaneous and divergent) and 
The self-developed program 


ings. The learning, however. in 
Characteristics. He found that à teacher-centered me! ads 
d methods in producing change an 
showed greater gains. 


iene and child-centere 

emale students and students with high IQ:scors 66) 

Additional References: Ball (1965) : Pikunas (1900)- 
Teaching and Learning: Aesthetics and Criticism 


Eisne t information (low-level cognitive funetion- 
r (1966) developed a inventories and applied these to samples 
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ing: is z 
ng: recognition) and atti 
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ri to 
i i were found 
from secondary schools and colleges. Art acie a e nek eee 
A ^ students 
; i rade level. Females anc 

be largely a function of g € iin 
socioeconomic groups generally scored higher on both sie qe EP 

Wilson (1966) gave upper elementary students 12 weel " = ndun 

i ini ific gories) in ho 
ing (materials containing specific language -— ds entice, Phe 
printings while a comparable control group did stu 
D3 " 5 

and post-test descriptions of modern p 
category taxonomy on which 14 c 
the experimental group. 


; ; a 28- 
inti nalyzed by 
aintings Were al ) 3 cnet 
alegories were significant an 


etic 
ample to a range of ees : 
imi riod 
ys, and an adolescent sample for a similar per ve 
ent analyses of orane a A 
| T es produce! 
lude that artistically valuable examples pue 
h of artistic norms was y 7 
: . i 
ned. The report was insufficiently documen 


art produced ET a 
which lasted at least one ye a 
ement or loss attributable to Y 
i Siroto (1965) reported that es 
same index of aesthetic judgment yielded significant agreement across 


Pepper (1964), 


Perception and Perceptual Tr: 


McWhinnie (1966) 
asymmetry in Sixth-grad 
8roups with art and co 
adaptation of the D 


aining 


established a Perceptual set toward mp 
le Pupils ang college students and SOMPaNee d an 
ntrol Broups on the Barron-Welsh art scale "pu in- 
Test. He found that the perceptual nie 
art group and some learning was one 
Summarized research and the 


D H 
D unction 
und figure Preference to be a f 
he perc: 


rt 
: s e A 
elver’s level of cognitive structur! 
students showed Increasin 


d as 
increased and then decrease 
gure complexity moved pro, i 

adaptation level. 
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Berlyne (1966) i i 
ie: » b dapes set his studies on conflict and arousal as in- 
dud t. erede mom and complex stimuli, showing their rela- 
= Aken ea sabe he and motivational states. He used a 
my Seine a properties: irregularity of arrangement, incongru- 
g y of elements, random redistribution, irregularity of Jape 


asymmetry, etc. 
Additional References: Gibson (1966) : Pratt (1964). 


Children's Drawings 


Lewi : à 
re p 1963) found a relationship between grade level of pupils (kinder- 
rough 8) and preferred method for drawing spherical space, cubic 


spac s 

n su qua ae In expressing preferences for drawings which 

vis depehedd m ve pomis sequence, children chose those in which space 

ore neira ouem early than their own. Children in kindergarten were 

Mis diets T. y correct in depicting cubic space, but in later grades 

deh wen ra naturalistically incorrect representations toward drawings 

brum n more complex and naturalistically correct. 

ee [^ 966) described Piaget’s stages of child development as they 

teachers fone perception of spatial relationships. Elementary school art 

oeil sdb m to emphasize concrete objects and events. Selected 
activities might improve à child's concept of spaces but it was 


not clear ; 
Wo that these served the ends of art education. 
| his book, Harris (1963) presented an organized survey of research 


on children’ : à £s lini i i 
hildren’s drawings, discussed their clinical use, described nonintel- 


lect 

u y ; r : 

al and cultural influences on them, and summed up theories concerning 
le emphasizing language behavior and 


me peycludugg of drawing. Whi | 
Pa itive development as shapers of the child’s drawing: he acknowledged 
e importance of affect where concrete experiences Were involved: con- 
bly interrelated. 


cept : . 
pts and percepts were seen as inextrica 


Interdisciplinary Approaches 


on theory and method 
art history, art 
d curriculum construction, 
ncies and innovations in 
on by corresponding 
the 10-day seminar 
arch by all of the 


em : seminar directed by Mattil (1966), papers on © 
rend resented by special senting philosophy. 
fondi bs. studio art, sociology. P5 
art éd eloping research and curriculum compete 
oeste wi These position paper w nlar 
wa sts within art education- The culmination ? 
s the presentation of abstracts of proposed rese 
participants. 
a Morris (1962) related certain aspects of picture making of the great 
pes to human art, concluding with six generalized *biological principles 
209 
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ic variation, 
f picture-making" (e.g., self-rewarding activation, are. S tsp 
t et diff réütiatio ). He also distinguished between the ` res 
walligraphie bi ii y” of modern masters and the paper nip sait 4 
md SE child art. Alexander (1962) applied a pee pee cm 
i i i i rings. Maintaining : 
a Ps bead le ee sgn drawings M cues pats 
len pede (motor), random variation, and perceptual *leveling 
: j r - 
g Tn, working from a base in Dewey's par cd gin ve 
scribed the artistic Process as “qualitative problem solving, beeches of 
such from scientific problem solving and guided by en Ms 
its own (a “pervasive quality”) which arise from the wor 


proposed six stages as the artistic e 


ctive 
quivalent to Dewey’s stages of refle 
thinking. 


: ro 
Additional References: Ackerman (1965) : Feldman (1966); Mun 
(1963) ; Saunders (1964) ; Smith (1965) ; Wallach (1964) . 
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FOREWORD 


ith the same array of topics that 
But each of several chapters of Lua 
or more chapters. This breakdown 
ve treatment that separate Pn 
a reorganization was suggested in the Foreword © 


permit the more intensi 
could provide. Such 


the October 1963 issue, 
Authors and chairmen of Rey 
the research to be reviewed in 
inclined to join this refrain. 
issue, it seems to me, will be fou 
can employ productively, Ideas 
appear in considerable abund 
search worker in any of the fie 
from a careful reading of thes 


IEW issues frequently lament the vids od 
their fields. The present chairman is sa 
In the chapters and bibliographies of mc 
nd much that scholars and research nn 
» distinctions, concepts, methods, and reu > 
ance and are critically evaluated. No re 


Jed 
lds treated should come away empty-hanc 
e chapters, 


N; L. Gace, Chairman a 
Committee on Teacher Person 
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CHAPTER I 


Studer erso e sear i m l'eacher Ed on 
it P 
nn 1 Resea ren it ucati 
T 


ROGE V & J 
ER E. WILK, WILLIAM H. EDSON, and JING JYI WU 


In his revi 
s review “fli : 
view, Durflinger (1963b) endorsed a point of view toward th 
he 
rs as presented by Lindsey (1961) in 


recruitme 
cruitment and selection of teache 
This report, developed under 


Ne 
w Hor j 7 
iion rizons for the Teaching Profession 
auspices e Nati a issi i 
pices of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Pr 
A a 0- 


fessional Standards 7 > 
emi. i ap iai i ipee - E deii ar om 
preparation fe rag ab "te tc ent characteristics required in the 
Rudd saevit at 3 n hers. now ledge of such characteristics should 
this point af stas! and selection activities. The current reviewers accept 
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multivariate analysis indicated that nine of the variables could be picem 
in linear combinations in such a way as to discriminate air qe- miii 
the four groups. providing evidence of the assumption of differences 
among students majoring in different curricula. . ——" 
The MTAI was used as a measure of the extent to which teacher ec 
cation courses or programs changed the attitudes of teacher gii ni 
students. Brim (1966) administered the MT AI to 250 undergraduate ec a 
cation students at the beginning and end of the quarter. He concluded 
that the kind and level of professional courses that were taken that quarter 


were related to significant changes in attitudes toward children. Interviews 
with the 32 students whose MTAI 
influence of the program but also 
Ofchus and Gnagey (1963) studied 
MTAI in 701 female sophomores in 
that the California F Scale 
correlated (—0.54) with 


scores increased most confirmed the 
identified nonprogrammatic factors. 
attitude change as measured by the 
a course in child growth. They found 
: à measure of authoritarianism. was negatively 
change in MT AI. Dickson and others (1965) 
studied the MT AI scores of three sectional samples of American teacher 
education students as a part of their cross-cultural study, They found that 
both elementary and secondary majors in the second year of the program 


had higher MTAI scores than those in the first year. Elementary majors in 


the final year had scores as high as those in the second year, but secondary 
majors in the third year re 


ceived scores as low as those at the first year. 
The general level of MTA 


I scores was higher for elementary than for 
secondary majors. Horn and Morrison (1965) were concerned whether the 


MTAI measured a unitary trait, They factor-analyzed the scores of 306 
heterogenous education students from two institutions and identified five 
factors: (a) optimism-favor pessimism-unfavorable, (b) lack of 


Concern vs, punitive concern, (c) rejection of pupils vs. bewilderment, 
(d) concern for “smart” vs. concern for 


A epi 
Sonce “rebellious” behavior, (e) “con 
trol” vs, “let them run free.” 

Dickson and others ( 


study to compare various patterns of char 


in the United Kingdom and the United States. Elementary and secondary 
majors were studied at three levels of preparation. The instruments in- 
cluded (a) measures of academic achievement: the Comprehensive College 
Tests (ETS) for the fields of English, composition, natural science, and 
humanities, and Cooperative General Achievement Tests (ETS) for 
mathematics: (b) measures of professional knowledge: National Teacher 
Examination (ETS) for child ang Bltontorl psychology. 


guidance and measurement, al methods, and elementary school 
education: (c) measures of Personality characteristics and professional 
attitude: Ryans’ Teacher Characteristics Schedule and MTAI; (d) measure 
of mental ability: Cattell Cult 


ure Fair Intelligence Test. The a 
drew the following conclusions: (a) education students in the Unite 


Kingdom (UK) had higher scores in the fields of fine arts, literature, 
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development 
instruction 
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and mathematics eer er iü sei 
Uds Spares oo m science than their counterparts in the 
group performed less well on professi 
Fe Ieee ignem K group was more E wot 
tendency to — than the US group: (d) the UK sample had a 
Ween tee Us - b. pen" general intelligence and verbal comprehension 
separ We, ee = e ts UK group expressed less favorable attitude 
nomad toe oe minirvators and personnel workers than did the US 
Se death ai veing based on an analysis of Ryans’ “Q” inventory 
Uu rns = M genie by observations during the investigators" 
yon Ew ar ap ci i in the United Kingdom. The authors 
cm nid s ralizations since the participation of teacher education 
s in the United States did not materialize as planned. 


knowledge measures: (c) the UK 


Summary and Conclusions 

onsideration in a critique of 
ant is the research of the 
acher education? Second, 
irrespective 


Tw : " 

ih m general questions seem worthy of c 
ilerature reviewed here. First, how relev. 
nt personnel work in te 


last three years to stude 
rted in terms of methodology, 


how str i 
» strong are the studies repo 
of their relevance? 
Regardless of whether the choice of 


or “effectiv a5, pesa 
a effec tive decision making." the research 
ntribute some knowledge useful in student recruitment, admission, and 


retention. One result does emerge clearly: There are differences among 
students in different teacher education majors. These differences are well 
enough established that both personnel practice and research should be 
affected. Institutional admission standards ought to take these differences 
into account. Research ought to control or identify variability due to these 
differences. If institutional practice and research combine or pool teacher 
education majors for the administration of policy or the testing of hypothe- 
ses, it should be clearly demonstrated that such “pooling” is reasonable in 
levant variables. 

teacher educ 
h should descri 


a criterion is “effective teaching” 
for the three-year period does 


an institution's 


be the institution's “pool of 
ation students are recruited. With knowl- 
an be set to admit and retain 
education programs. on- 
plished stand- 
rol. Several studies in this 
1d Burnett and MacMinn (1966) — 
arts college students as à group 


lerms of specific re 

The quality of students in ation ought to be 
continuing concern. Researc 
talent? from which teacher educ 
edge of the student population. 
students who are appropriate for the teacher 
linuing research should i 
ards, providing data for a 
review—for example. Bledsoe (1966) ar 


have taken the approach of employing i a 
against which to judge the quality of teacher education students. ough 
such studies may be interesting, they do not speak directly to the question 
of whether teacher education students are of appropriate quality. The 
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: ies are especially 
empirical data from these descriptive-comparative Us ee 
limited because adequate conceptual foundations or beha 
d n thus far have implied that teacher m a es 
ae na to conduct research on their mg = ep toe is 
has suggested one approach for the total mie ed wf tie slater te 
the position that research should be an integra ps bán pecus aid 
sonnel program in teacher education, The need for Fin a oe eeu 
proach can be inferred from the survey of teacher ge a aloral 
conducted by Farr (1965). His findings on the diversity E iet SE. e 
in personnel decisions, the widespread use of locally develope 


" nt 
. » need for studen 
the apparent failure to assess outcomes substantiate the need f 

personnel research in teacher education. 


As for the methodology of the s 
they varied from quick analyse 
considerable magnitude. They 


minimal data to lengthy fir f: finer 

: " : ' rflinger, 
often lacked adequate reporting of basic data (Bledsoe, 1966: pep A 
1963b; Uselton, Bledsoe, and Koelsche, 1963), Whenever such then 
measures as “successful” teachers (Allan, 1966), or administrators’ rating 


. - n 
. A " »w criterlor 
of performance variables (Simun and Asher, 1964), or new jt thé 
s M : 5 " —: c 
instruments (Meisgeier, 1965) are employed, the interpretation 


‘ : ; i-e easures. 
findings must recognize the inherent problems of the criterion m 
Collier (1964), w of the methodo 


in his revie logy of the teacher ec 
tion studies summarized by Cyphert and Spaights (1961), noted ihat arë 
of these studies were experimental. Again, the studies in this review : 
descriptive with one exception (Wilk and Edson, 1963). 
The study of teacher education students 
the larger study of teach 


er education, 
Joint committee on studies and stand 


(AACTE, 1951), but the r 


tudies reviewed, one must ici 
s of small groups to longer-inrin XI m 

varied from short journal pres ij ua 
nal reports on contract research. Journal arti 


i Á approach to 
is an important m pA 
as the reviewers believe anc ont 
. She 05.]. re 
ards asserted in its 1054 rey 


“diy realized 
esearch reviewed here has hardly rea 
the potential of this approach, 
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CHAPTER II 


Preservice and In-Service Education of Teachers 


GEORGE W. DENEMARK and JAMES B. MACDONALD 


The period covered by this review was a highly significant one for Ameri- 
can teacher education. The intense interest in teacher education on the 
part of both professionals and laymen noted by Reynard (1963) was, if 
anything, heightened. Thus, the Carnegie Foundation persuaded James 
Bryant Conant (1963) to undertake a two-year study of the education 
of American teachers, and the report of that study headed, for many weeks, 
the best-seller list of American nonfiction. Similarly, one can note the 
attention given to the controversy over NCATE and the accreditation of 


her chapter. 


leacher education, a subject treated in anot 
, and in that sense at least, 


Clearly the best known, most controversial 
most significant large study of teacher education was that by Conant. 


Visiting 77 institutions in 22 states, Conant and a team talked 2^ ádmiin: 
istrators, faculty, and students, observed classes, and studie aus 
through the examination of catalogs, course outlines, ana Textbooks: 
Twenty-seven recommendations emerged, concerning certification require- 
ments, practice teaching, the establishment of clinical ig orgs au 
university approach to teacher education, | and peri : egree ar 
service programs for the continuing education of teachers. aee 

Cartwright (1964), a staff member of the Conant praen 2) suh trial 
his views that the essence of the study included pleas A C b) sultómis- 
and study of the teaching process and of teacher Tue eds m upon 
ing of regulation and certification requirements, T r ports the com- 
colleges for the development of programs wl Fs 


i ibility 

g and (d) direct responsibility 
petene 1 sts of those programs, an 1 
ates fe ates reservice education of teachers. 


of schools for participation in the pr oum mmy quarter Yéserner 
t f T rt came trom an) ji " 
Reactions to the Conant report cam incomplete, in- 


: nno. very imperfect, i 
(1964) registered his delight with this very Ru hui eire 
consistent, sometimes impressionistic, often woolly 


: 4 d Anderson, 
and apocalyptic report.” Analyses by Brickman (1964) and 1 age a 
radius aa (1965) were critical of the "eon w opi doe 
of scholarship in the appraisal and a failure to py af Teacher 
many of the assertions and conclusions cul varying opinions of 
Education. symposium (Edelfelt, 1964) poe enth Yearbook of the 
educators in schools and colleges. The er survey made at the 
AACTE (1964) included a report of an d 191 respondents indi- 
Association's annual meeting, disclosing that 178 o Bh 


h i rom the study. One con- 

cated } ans for change resulting fro vg e ser 

ated no changes or plans ampled by 2] reporters in their loca 
a ) 


clusion reached from the opinions $ n 


arized 


"M 
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ility to the 
regions (Phi Delta Kappan, 1964) was that much s Lohn o ee 
ionis resulted from a conservative ae a i a MA 10 acknowl- 
institutions reported some, if only incidental, influenc “s report that it was 
edged substantial influence, as, for example, Wisconsin vision that certifi- 
negotiating a research grant to test Conant’s Vosges iiid Nearly all 
cation be based on field judgments of teaching. compe 8 idbisco Tun 
persons polled were in favor of adopting some of the m was clear— 
but there was little agreement on which ones. One conclusion was 
that the “establishment” was not devoted to 

In a study of 63 institutions involving n 
utilized in the Conant project, Koerner (1 } mE icon 
ferment in teacher education, (b) an appalling lack of cad Ds and 
nections between training and performance, (c) administrative na r titius 
mediocrity among education faculty and student body, and (d) aape by 
dull, ambiguous course work in professional studies, often accompanied b) 
poor academic work as wel]. Advance- 

Since 1960 major efforts have been made by the Fund for the c " dat 
ment of Education and the Ford Foundation to bring about a aches Aiton 
they called “breakthroughs” in teacher education. A sum of $29 n t to 
was allocated to 39 institutions. Saxe (1965) reported on an xc pap ten 
evaluate these "breakthrough? Programs. He concluded that Mie sete 
available could not Support an evaluation of the Fund’s efforts to asses? 
the national impact of the projects, 

The interest of the federal government in the 
also accelerated markedly during this 
published a report on 
tion, including a useful 
on a five-ye 


any narrow consensus. — 
nany of the same pxocec ble 
964) noted (a) considerable 


preparation of pco 
period. Cyphert and Spaights "E 2 
a USOE conference on research in teacher e Re 
annotated bibliography. Wilhelms (1964) repor 


à apiy 3 . “[mpres- 
ar exploratory project at San Francisco State College. Img ilar 

DEAN ; Rl ares A » simile 

sions” of the Project were positive, pointing particularly to the sir 

acc i 


: ared with 
€ students in the new program as compared 


h j ratory 
gn much less structure was present in the explora 
program. Another institutional Program of 


reported by Turney and Stoneking (1965). 
teaching at full Pay, cooperative field e 


Systems in different states, and pportunity for individualized study plans 
during the summer, The evaluation of the program was disappointing: 
however, because of its informality, depending lareely upon interviews 
and supervisor ratings. : dii 

Smaller studies de 
also reported. Hump 


: a » was 
an experimental nature e 
This one featured a d 
i vith fiv " 
Xperiences arranged with five sc 


i ji P " e were 
aling with the professional education sequence 


E "ings 
hry (1963) Surveyed professional education = 
in 218 NCATE-accredited institutions and noted that while 200 differer 


1 i ic texts 
professional course titles Were uncovered, the use of the same basic hs : 
. S ? em. 

for many of these opened to question the uniqueness of many of th 


as ; i u 
The problem of getting behind the labels was treated by Tyler and Okum 
(1965) in a report on a plan for an 


ky 5 - education 
aly zing courses in teacher educa 
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eee age tg from Bloom's (1956) Taxonomy of Educational 
jectives. Handbook 1: Cognitive Domain. 

Beery (1962), examining the difference in teaching effectiveness of 
those meeting full certification requirements and those lacking part oh all 
of the required professional courses, found significantly higher ratings of 
the former teachers by trained observers. Whiteley (19611 found that siad: 
uates of accredited teacher education programs tended to remain in teach 
ing longer than those from unaccredited programs and tended to be more 
stable in their communities and assignments. 

The period was also marked by a series of studies and reports under- 
taken by professional organizalions, among them the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education (1964), the National Commission on 
leacher Education and Professional Standards (1963). the Association 


for Supervision and Curriculum Development (1963), and a study jointly 
anguage Association and state certification 


sponsored by the Modern L 

directors (Modern Language Journal, 1966). Each of these reports repre- 
sented an effort to identify problems and issues or to develop consensus 
through seminar and conference sessions on approaches to teacher educa- 
tion. The Forty-Fourth Yearbook of the Association for Student Teaching 


(1965) was an especially useful effort to link theory and practice in 
« theoretical statements by Andrews, Eye, 


teacher education by considering 
Flanders, Rivlin, and Ryans and their implications for laboratory experi 
ences. A chapter by Lee ( 1966) in the Sixty-Fifth Yearbook of the National 


Society for the Study of Education made an historical analysis of the 
changing role of teachers and of teacher education over the past 25 years. 
A study supported by the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
brought together a group of educators actively involved in teacher educa- 
tion projects supported by the Fund to critically appraise the professional 


aspects of teacher education. As reported in a volume edited by Smith 
interrelated parts aS essential to the 


(1962), the group agreed upon five s s 
process of teacher preparation: (a) a liberal education. 0 e e 
knowledge of the subject to be taught. (c) professional knowle ge, inc Ë " 
ing understanding of the role of the school and contributions of E he 
behavioral sdienees, (d) practice teaching under adequate pi ane 
and (e) unifying theory. These categories of essential pum eee S, 
while not new, represent a useful framewor i h to consider 
more specialized studies of teacher. education which 


remainder of this chapter. 
Additional References: 


k within whic! 
are reviewed in the 


Preston (1961) : Scherwitzky (1964). 


General Education 
e education of teachers 


arts aspects of th 
arch on general edu- 


Although the general or liberal ; 
are said to be crucial for the program, no direct rese 
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cation as it relates to teacher education was located by the bim 
But some peripheral studies or statements were made. W € 
suggested that a shift was desirable from a teacher education ice ah 
consisting of verbal facts to one consisting of organized knowledge, a 
emphasis upon the organization of subject matter rather than M ; 
methods of instruction. Bednar and Parker (1965). using three Guil ord 
tests, found no significant differences between honors program students 
and others at Brigham Young University in growth in creativity, i 
at the junior year or over the three-year period (freshman to junior year). 
Parkinson (1964) reported a substantial trend for students below the 
fiftieth percentile (ACE) at Miami University in 1960 to transfer from 
arts and sciences to the School of Education. 


Emphasis on Substantive Knowledge 


Research relating to the role of the disciplines, per se, was equally dis 
appointing. Groff (1962) reported that self-estimates of teaching ability 
in various subject areas by 645 California elementary student teachers 
revealed feelings that Preparation was strongest in reading, especially, and 
in arithmetic, spelling, social studies, and science. Weaknesses were felt 
in the areas of handwriting, written composition, music, oral language: 
physical education, and art. No studies were reported on the effectiveness 
(in terms of student learning) of those with majors versus those with 
minors in various areas, Nor Was any research reported on the effective- 
ness of students taught their subject matter at the college level organized 
by the struct isciplines, Although data may be available con- 


The Professional Education Sequence 


al education se 
a student teaching and field ex acilitate convenience in Te- 
Viewing as well as to conform to the structure proposed by the Smith 
(1962) volume. Studies of the selection and ehatiictertatins of students in 
teacher education Programs are reviewed in Chapter I. This section deals 
with variations in methods of instruction, use of the newer media, the 
role of social foundations, and evaluation, Primarily in specific courses- 


The professio; i 
I : quence has been separated from studies 
periences to f. 


Instructional Methods and Media 


After student teaching, the most frequently studied area of teacher 
education was instructional methods and media. General concerns here 
included the utilization of simulated and programed material, comparisons 
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A methedelm. effects of feedback procedures, and, finally, variations in 
class size. 
wey ae sffigäcy st id w— o n versus group discussion 
of students in eds iria xq Ar (1963) reparted & study 
E ui an growth and d evelopment courses where a laboratory 
psychological! approach was compared with a logical presentation. Stu- 
dents in the experimental group responded more often in terms of process, 
and control students more often in terms of content, at the conclusion of 
the project. Ingle and Robinson (1965) reported no significant differences 
in Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory ( MTAI) scores between students 
week (to observe in schools in an educational 
psychology course) and those who spent all three sessions in class. 
Withall (1963) and DeVault and others (1964) reported results from 
the Wisconsin NIMH-sponsored teacher education study. Six credits of 
educational psychology were taught to three groups by three methods 
(case study, concept-centered, and learner-centered) - Children’s reactions 
to student teachers who experienced the three patterns were examined. 
Generally it was found that the variance in children’s reactions was as 


wide within as between groups. 
A report by Sarason, Davidson, and Blatt (1962) 
than knowledge of content in educational psychology 15 nee 


practice needs to be integrated and related to aims, concrete 


and problems of teaching. 


An AACTE (1963) survey indicated widespread interest in the study 
and use of programed instruction. Hough and Revsin (1963) oa no 
significant differences in learning among 90 Temple University secondary 


education students in three separate programing approaches: 
chine, (b) a programed text without reinforcement frames, ani > 
programed text using reinforcement frames after each item. Schutz DE 
Baker (1963) examined implications and described recent curricu = 
modifications that should be of interest to those concerned with research 


in this area. 

„Considerable interest in th 
vision use, was evidenced by a siz 
phases were upon the use of simu 
pared with actual field observations. 
performance on student teacher learning, 
instruction with regular class instruction. and Rupiper (1962), 


Studies reported by Chabe (1962). Fulton 

. Tesser, 8 d Freedman (1964), 
Se ik ad Salles (19447, Sls DEED E, kinescope and live 
are direct ob- 


and Woodward (1964) supported the: CoP ning than 

W ^ a 

television are more effective and less time an " television was gen 

Servation procedures. Rumford (1962) reported that I pred 

i entary school methods course which included 
ary $ 


released from one class a 


suggested that more 
ded and that 


phenomena, 


audiovisual tapes, usually for tele- 
studies. The major em- 
us experiences as com- 
f visual feedback of 
ons of television 


e use of 
able number of 
lation or vicario 
the effects o 
and comparis 


erally for teaching lem J 
gane < Utsev, Wallen, and 
Opportunities for observation of classroom teachers. Utsey, Wa a 
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$ instructional films which 
Beldin (1966) found that the use of a series of Da a signifi- 
in ated a teacher’s administration of a reading mar * deai 
ce factor in developing the skill of college juniors and seniors 
cant tac 
: ; me 3 TUNE: ate 
ing reading levels of pe ill (1962) found that providing ma 
An unusual study by McNe bit e b Do 
knowledge to teachers of selected effects of the e a a id 
means af a four-color “answer light” did not — hell (1963) 
ior j P d iate. Dus 
frequency of teaching behavior judged to be appropriate 
reported the use of the classroom si 
room situations and alternative fi 
student teachers respond. 


5 slips of class- 

mulator to present film clips ie es 
'rviso 

Ims to be selected by the supervis 


Evaluation 


A promising instrument, called the 
was developed by Duncan and Hou 
validated. Mayo (1961) 


placement. of measureme 


"Teacher Situation Rescnon pes 
gh (1966), and it is presently I is 
reported that experts could not agree d büt 
nt content in teacher education ET C1988] 
could agree on general content to include it somewhere, and Ebe 
reported the implications of a revie 


lions in teacher education. 
Additional Refere 


ne applica- 
Ww of research on measurement ap} 


nee: Brim (1966). 


Student Teaching and Internships 


In an era of Widespread criticism, 


1 
re seemec 
it is noteworthy that there se 

Sagreement about the 


ractice 
desirability of classroom e uid 
ld practice should consist a related 
d in doubt, with little research 1 


sone 
ecelving 

A majority of programs rec 
ated paid inte 
d to be pre 


to one approach versus the other, 
foundation SUpport incorpor 
most teachers continue 
teaching. 

Shaplin and Powell (196 H provided na 
ships, comparing the Programs characteris ic of different periods, wee 
identified as significant these current developments: (a) recruitment fr dà 
strong liberal arts collec, acement of gradual induction by a 
Problems, and (c) increased ur NE 


nc 
s ne à 
Ice programs are telescoped. Sto à 
Californi 


rf 
à ven thoug 
rnship experiences, even audent 
X. ls » x ilizine s 
pared in institutions. utilizing 


ay-to-day teaching 


on continuing education as presery | 
à 5 ience with 
Robinson (1965) reported on the a-Berkeley experience WI 


: 1 "e s prac- 
graduate internship Program emphasizing integration of theory and ] 
tice, team teaching and Supervision 


55 
t ized se} 
> Avoidance of compartmentaliz 

arate courses, and high admission standards. 


In contrast to a study by Me 
special pattern for stud 
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no 
reer (1964). 


show 
which seemed to sh 
ent teaching, 


-al Asso- 
8 survey by the North Central 
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ciat f S a S ndary Sch S 3 un at a great 
ion of Colleges and Seco ndary Scl ools ( 963) fo id th g 
5 


majority of e syste: "e| ing ovi stude eaching 1 
th systems r porting pr vided student t ching on either 
c s 


half-day or a full-day basis. 


In view ei r 1 supervised practice Ei S 
wo i p 
f the importance attached to supervis racti it is not sur 


prising agli 
som ag ie a largest number of teacher education studies were 
im mede t ee - d Pia re and its impact. Thompson (1963) examined 
phar ee xperienced by student teachers and found that those linked 
icipation of the experience were often greater than those arising 
al > 


n : P 
om the assignment itself. 


poe studies altempted to ascertain th 
o a / 
data about student teachers. Veldman and Peck (1963) found that 


secondary sc il reacti i 
ary school pupil reactions were correlated with self-inventories of 


stud Sam hes . : : 

ent teachers and with supervisor ratings. Jalbert (1966) reported that 
aluation of classroom instruction helped stu- 
ve in evaluating both their own and others’ 


e usefulness of different sources 


rame nn training in the ev 
de esee | 
ent teachers to be more effecti 
teaching. 

Research aimed at exploring 
ness i 
ress of the student teacher tenc 


ated with the effective- 


the factors associ 
ature and se- 


led to focus either on the n 
xperiences preceding student teaching, as in the 
Pinckney (1962), and Popham (1965), or upon 
ded. Grey and Greenblatt (1963), in a 
found some tendency for 
negatively at the end of 
and Elliot (1961) found less rather than 
f. student teachers. with the changes 
rating teachers but not 
this latter finding. 
d having received 
r than from 
emphasized 


quence of professional e 
studies by Henry (1963), 
the quality of superv ision provi 
a supervisory team, 


project involving use of 
child behavior more 


student teachers to perceive 
the term, while Bills. Macagnoni. 
group © 
ss of their coope 
ome contrast to 
teachers. reporte! 
campus superviso 
and studies 
of cooperating 


greater openness among à 
significantly related to the openne 
to that of their college supervisors: Ins 
Bennie (1964) found that beginning 
y help from their 
Many reports 
and training 


slightly more supervisor 
ssroom cooperaling teacher. 


their cl 
careful selection 


the importance of both 
of these studies is that 
aship between student 
rvice. His 


teachers. 

An important question unanswered by many 
rd (1963) concerning the relatior 
nt competence as teachers in 5€ 
rs studied were still te 


ching and that a 
ir ratings rather than improv 
the development of decision-making qualities 
study by Macdonald and others (1965) 
rient a research-oriented student 


posed by Swinefo 
aching in 


number 
ing with 


and subseque 
alf the teache 
jght in student tea 


teaching behavior 
investigation disclosed that h 
much the same way they had tau 


of them actually went down in the 
experience. A concern for 
among teachers was reflected in a 
volvement in 


ssed the impact of in 


which ass 
teaching experience. 
Additional References: Amidon, Kies: and Palisi 
(1961); Brinegar and Laymon (1966); — 
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(1966) : Andrews 
(1965a.b) : Hirely 
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and others (1966): Hoover, Kaiser, and Podlich (1965): Swineford 
(1961) . 


Unifying Theories 


A number of writers saw teacher education research as needing con- 
ceptual frameworks by which to plan programs and design efforts to assess 
the impact of such programs on subsequent behavior (e.g.. Goodlad, 1962; 
Howard, 1963: Wattenberg, 1963). The latter called for the mounting of i 
large-scale multidiscipline search for basic principles and their application, 
rather than the current “tinkering.” Both Goodlad (1965) and Sorenson 
(1966) called for a balance between theory and practice, between building 
a conceptual framework for the teacher and developing fundamental begin- 
ning skills. Broudy (1965, 1966) projected a useful framework for organ- 
izing teacher preparation emphasizing a body of systematized knowledge 
organized in terms of the distinctive problems of practice. Combs (1965) 
provided another provocative point of view based upon perceptual psy- 


chology and the concern for Values and man's search for being an 
becoming. 


One of the most promising efforts to formulate a useful theoretical 
framework for organizing the field of teacher preparation was that re- 
ported by LaGrone (1964). He placed emphasis on the analytical study 
of teaching, the Structure and use of knowledge, concepts of human devel- 
opment and learning, teacher-learning strategies, and the evaluation © 
teaching competencies, Suggestions were frequently made (cf. Cyphert and 
Openshaw, 1964) that teacher education programs be based upon data 
emerging from studies of teaching and classroom interaction. 

that the use of interaction systems could have important 
(1966), FI plications for teacher education. Amidon, Kies, and Palisi 
; Flanders (1963), Hermanowicz (1963), Joyce and Hodges 
ien Msdlay (1963), Ryans (1963), and Waimon (1063) were among 
ae i5 i P or discussed implications of these develop- 

Reports from Stanford University (e.g., Allen, 1966) were of special 
i the identification of “technica 
ader professional program, are 


pear promising. 


In-Service Education 


Research on in-service 


e education, 
teacher education 


> Was disappointing] 
rials, curricula, and Conceptions of th 
need for more effectiv, 
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e continuing education for every teacher. 
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A survey for the Nati issi 
"deer fucked ape o Education and Pro- 
reports on current and promising : zd pes men ign 
v cee edes n sing practices in in-service education and 
nem vii EN e more released time during the school day for 
pelos Ny pots ies udi ar for time when outside the regular 
Cranes Se jg extending the school year to provide in-service 
digi 0 grealer use of school system personnel to staff such 
E s, (e) regular budgeting for such activities, (f) participant in- 
(g) a continued absence of systematic evalua- 
o NCTEPS reports (1966a,b), one concerned 
the second with the career teacher, con- 
vations and studies of current issues and 


t the need to look at teaching roles as 
and subject field distinctions. 


volvement in planning, and 
tions using concrete data. Tw 
with the beginning teacher and 
tained proposals for program inno 
Lo eed These proposals sugges 
me in ways beyond the grade level 

: Xa ene described a Utah project aimed at developing methods 

g meritorious teaching, after creating and using a code for 


describi 5 : . 
ibing teaching functions. The use of such a code by teachers was seen 
:ne them in improving their teaching. Among 


"s being of value in assisting 
pha ai carefully structured attempts to assess in-service programs 
> those by Flanders (1962), which used interaction analysis, and by 
the impact of a mental hygiene 


Costin : - Dr $ 
ostin and Kerr (1966), which investigated 
attitudes concerning mental illness. 


course upon teacher 


Conclusions 


ature that the large grants 
development and not 
funded projects 
but they prove 


of the liter 
been given for program 
research activity. À number of 
seemed to hold real promise because of their broad scope 
disappointing because, as Halliwell (1964) noted, projects referred to as 
experimental nearly always turned out to be demonstrations, entailing 
only minimal, loosely structured evaluations of the program consequences: 
In contrast to these large: well-supported projects, numerous studies 
reported by individual researchers showed evidence of more care in 
research design, with provisions for controls and systematic evaluation. 
For the most part, however, these projects tended to be focused on small 
portions of the total process of teacher prepa" so that their impact 


ation, 
seemed inevitably insignificant. 

Even casual perusal of the research à : 
Tt is, indeed, almost impossible to i eoretical basis for most of 
the studies reported. As a consequence it js often difficult to relate studies 
to each other or to identify the nee s. This lack of inte- 

E theory and prac- 


NA r 
grating framework has resulted in an obvious dh theor 
de in developing practice jn a narrow 
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tice. While progress has been ma 


f It is apparent from a review 
or teacher education have 


for theory development or 


literature reveals a lack of theory. 
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" onted. and 
professional range, teacher education still appears to kd i gummi 
detached both from teaching and from programs of il m 2 A n wn 
education. It would appear that the most needed next sap : v otcun gil 
resources into research and development on a theory-based_ pros 
considerable breadth and scope. — a E 

A number of promising areas for research, however, app io 
opening. These include the study of seid msi gae ul ‘ diaadiit- 
teacher role differentiation, programs for teachers of cultura , i "mili. 
taged youth, and programs built around the integrated use of new 
A quick mention of their status follows. w—— 

An area in special need of expanded study is the relationship cis 
preservice and in-service teacher education programs. Recognitior 
growing complexity of the teacher's role, as knowled 
turns more frequently to its schools for 
problems, makes apparent the need for 
service education efforts. Again, 
efforts requires a conceptu 
specific functions assigne 

Another dram 
and research w 
disadvantaged, 


T society 
re expands and s 


help in solving pressing ep 
effectively linking pre- S lad 
lo improve the relationship between ne 
al structure that will aid in determining 

d to each. 

atic disparity between the 
as found in the pre 
A surve 
(1966) reported that 


amounts of program ae 
paration of teachers of the ae 
y of such programs by the NEA Research Divisi 
9 systems in 10 e : 
) st their teachers B 
Indications were that qud 
programs for training pedem 
ged. Yet no research was being reported. perha| 1 
ll quite new and the 


2s 
F 


offering special 


As ere stil 
programs initiated were 


of the School-Uni 
et, 1966), 
r school systems in 
or School Improveme 
rvice programs he 


versity Teacher Education Bro 
represented a promising cooperative flor’ 
the Research Council of the Great ae 
nt and Cooperating colleges to provide Ph 
‘ tter designed to prepare teachers for work w! : 
disadvantaged youth. The report provided a valuable and important frame 
work for planning Programs and evaluating their success, Another helpfu 
statement describing 4 


à pattern for urh a 
ported by Rivlin (1966). It is to be 
will become features of new 


assessment of their consequenc 

Another area meriting 
video tape and other new r 
concepts in tea 


Program f 
and in-se 


an teacher educ. 
hoped that ideas fror 


programs with 
Es. 


alion was that x 
: ia 

n reports like n 

adequate attention to 


expanded atte 
nedia as a f 
icher education 
inefficiency associated with 


Don in the future is the use of 
acilitating link l 
and the 
unstructured 
perhaps be re 
ate import 


)'lween foundation? 
Practice of teaching skills. The 
field observations and ey : 
duced through skillful use of Lu 
ant concepts about schools and teaching 


in teacher education can 
newer media to illumin 
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by us if 
y use o fic ex es i i i 
f specific examples and to systematize practice around a theoretical 


framework. 

A number of discussions of reports and descriptions of teacher educa- 
other countries were available. Most, however, were 
s of programs without formal evaluation iBpurte. A 
a study done by the University of Toledo Research 
icem arde oko 1965) on a comparison of teacher edu- 
i s e British Isles and the United States. Generally, U.S. 
students scored lower in general intelligence, verbal comprehension, per- 
missiveness, and most academic fields. They scored higher on tests of 


ation knowledge. In future reviews more attention should 
her education than the current reviewers 


tion programs in 
simply description: 
notable exception was 
Foundation (Dickson and others, 


professional educ 
be paid to this aspect of teac 
were able to give. 

A tremendous amoun 
teacher educators that they 
to attempt research on the problen 


t of work remains to be done. It is to the credit of 
are willing to admit a lack of knowledge and 


as of the field. 
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CHAPTER III 


Teacher Certification 


T. M. STINNETT 


P avida vith the 
The unexpectedly large teacher shortage which became evident v 


: s to 
opening of schools in the fall of 1966 doubtlessly adds uei s dis 
the perennial flurry of criticism leveled at certification requiren eget 
increase in shortages is attributable to the inroads on teacher qa arene 
by the Elementary and Secondary School Act of 1965, ne amd 
demands of the Viet Nam war, the increased appeal of graduate work, 
the stiffer competition of industry for collec; 


d the 
ge graduates. mu © of 
rage ; nexa mber 
NEA Research Division (October 1966), despite the greatest nu 
graduating teac 


965- 
hers in a single year in history—200,919 during : i: ioe 
66 school year—the shortages greatly increased. On the basis of the 066-61 
criterion used, the demand for teachers exceeded the supply for the 1 high 
school year by 169,300 (141,800 in elementary and 27,500 in hig 


a 
eM " , 3 r reforn 
schools). This situation will result in demands, among others, for 

in certification, 


Teacher education, certification, 


" l 
eai . ntegra 
and accreditation are, of course, integ 
parts of one process—the 


alified 
production of an adequate supply of quali 


not be separated as di involved in 
sidered as a whole. While there are other important factors involv 
an adequate teac 


her Supply, these three factors quite es 

will be subjec riti iny he search for causes of the shine 
Already there are renewed appeals to adjust certification to allow pos 

into the classroom, presumably by ifon: 

mergency credentialing. The pressures to adapt € E 

for college graduates with substandard backgrounc The 

experience with Some relevance to teaching will increase in intensity. spe 

NEA TEPS Commission ( 1965) issued an appeal for adjustments for a 

Corps returnees: also, Denemark (1966) reported that TEPS's Non-C 


anas Vass : f ogica 
ference Year proposed enlarged use of paraprofessionals and technolog 
aides. 


Before examining the cri 
requirements of the 50 st 
Among these jurisdi 


licisms, it would be | 
ales, the District of Co 
clions, there are great diy 


-ent 

rren 

ielpful to analyze » 

lumbia, and Puerto ities 
ersities and many similar 


State Similarities and Differences 


Stinnett (in Press) reported th 
Dakota, South Dakota, and 
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at all but four states (Nebraska, » the 
Wisconsin) and Puerto Rico requi: 
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bachelor’ 
or’s degree for initi i 
e g or initial certification of el 
vein n elementary school 
sahen diri teachers, all states require at least the AARS 
sf ieee — y oun (also for elementary teachers) , and ilio Dies z 
: ire five years of i i mpi 
itio aa i years of preparation, but the f 
m e f pre E e full enfo 
xa ore ie is not in operation in the first two. In iege à 
es Wei mig of a fifth year of preparation during teaching as 
env T] s . for either elementary or secondary teachers, or botl ib : 
iE rd. E Dern the time period, ranging from 5 to 10 oo a 
of this fifth year. The most pronounced came in initial 
^ o 
hat for superintendents of schools 


require si 
quirements in recent years has been t 
degree or above, and 20 states 


In 1967, : 
uie riu states require the master's 
SIX ‘ear r 1 
years or more of preparation. Of these 20 states, 18 require 


Six years 
ars, ar requir ^ 
For Mii Ape the doctor's degree or seven years of preparatio: 
^mentary teach 1 i iona i = 
Bush nidi d pa ers, the range in professional education require- 
gree certificates is from 15 to 36 semester hours; the mode is 
; 


20 and 
and t eas 
he median is 24. For secondary school teachers, the requirements 
the mode is 18 and the 


in professi 
d en a courses range from 12 to 29: 
an "iv i 
is 18. Five states do not specify the number of hours but leave the 


speci i "niit 

yi emen to the preparing institution. 
ho S i 3 

ugh the specialization requirements have been significantly in- 


er à 

seeks eee years. this trend may be expected to continue with the 

le a pate arger high schools. In English. for example, the require- 

Bé SO and d : ime teaching range from 15 to 40 semester hours; the mode 

vei is median is 28. In some special fields (agriculture and home 
, for example), the specialization requirements tend to be sig- 


nifi B 

ae higher than for the academic fields. 

e Sure (1963) suggested that the historic role of certification require- 
ams is on the way out. 


ments i i fi : 
s in tending to prescribe teacher education prog" 
um standards, minimums 


m eine is that state requirements sel minimun lard: ; 
only at adequacy, and adequacy may result in mediocrity. Counting 
an adequate measure of quality. Only the 

teacher 


credi Re? 
dits on a transcript is not 
can select and prepare 


oe institution dedicated to quality 
T idates and measure the product of its program. 
he developing trend in the direction of institutional autonomy in 

k of general 


defin; 

efining teacher education programs, within the framewor 

Provisions by the state. ] in the adoption of the approved pro- 
tification 


m is reflected 4 
of m approach. Armstrong and Stinnett (1964) defined this as cer 
i an applicant largely on recommendation of the preparing college that 
at Li * - H 

e applicant has completed a program in 


a specified field or area, the 
program being approved by the state department of education. This im- 
m has receiv 


sed prior approval and that 
f the institution. Since 


es the particular progra i 
fication is automatic upon recommendation o 

> to in-state institutions. it follows that out-of- 

erms of the pre- 


-aluated in t 


thi " 
s procedure applies only 
ntials ev 
here are more generally 


Slater 

s s applicants will have ! 

cribed certification requirements, at least until t 
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i i Stinnett (1961) 
accepted criteria for national reciprocity. Armstrong and d p ane 
reported that 10 states used the approved program approach in s 
A . zi: C; 963) : 

Additional References: Audiovisual Instruction (1963) : Camp ^ an 
McAdam (1961): Maul (19651: NEA Research Division (1966): : 
(1961) ; Wiley (1966): Woellner and Wood ( 19611. 


Reciprocity in Certification 


The trend clearly loward deriving a nationwide plan for the vs 
movement of teachers across state lines, This attempt at mc ope Pies 
first tried in the early 1890's with an exchange-of-certificate plan ct 
ing with the New York State Education Department: and by 1921. a lan 
of 38 states had embraced the plan (Stratford, 1942), However, the pla 
has now been abandoned. In the late 1930s, 
develop regional reciprocity 
Compacts developed since 


(1941), Ohio V 


contiguous states «ch 
compacts (Armstrong and Stinnett. oi 
then are those of the Southern Associato 
alley Association (1931), North Central Associalion 
Studies (1911-19), and the Central States Conference (1916). The Cam 
pact of the Ney England States, w York, and New Jersey (1919) w i. 
later extended to Delaware, Maryland, and Pennsylvania under the n 
"Northeast Reciprocity Compact" Still later, accreditation. by the 7 j 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) a 
à significant base for reciprocity, Armstrong and Stinnett (1961) d die 
that 17 states Were members of regional compacts and 21 states were 
making some use of NCATE accreditation to expedite the movement à 
teachers across Slate lines, Thus. LL states in 1961 had some formal ar- 
rangement for reciprocity, 

Stinnett (in Press) reported that 
into disuse except the Northeast R 


" s have fallen 

all the regional agreements have : tes 

P Pijp : TN states 
clprocity Compact, in which 11 ste 


PED "ATE 
are involved, A total of 24 states are making significant use of NCAT 
accreditation to facilitate reciprocity, 


most state departments Seem to believe there is for 
of freedom of movement across st 
of teacher education in an accredited 
holding NCATE accreditation still f. 


specifics on migrating of the increasing mobility of VE 
population in general—some estimates indicate that as many as 25 perce” 
of all American families move to ney addresses each year—more clearly 
defined and accepted reciprocal arrangements are needed. The U.S. Office 
of Education has made 8 grant to the New York Education Department 
for a study of “teacher mobility,” ostensibly aimed at bringing about a 
more effective system for teacher mobility am 
“Interstate Certification Project” e 


se, While 
and 13 states report some use. W mois 
leachers a. great gis it 
: ; ree progra 
ate lines, graduates in a degree pros M 
E i oO 
college (not necessarily in 


^ spe of 
ace the irritating imposition 
teachers. [n view 


in " med 
among states, The study, ter sult 
H * eN . ~ res! 
! Lierheimer, 19651. will probably 1 ie 
NC a respec 
in a proposal for a legal compact requiring enactments of the res] 
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slate legislatures. é ars likely 
States will eh reed qe pe a ae oe oe 
Which will idy disiesatafe relati x ix dh: e icem ap c die 
QU etena wee nis a c ips in teacher certification. Lieberman 
mpra udine TE a 4p certi ication of teachers. By this he meant that 
le deer. d m» o certificates and the requirements for each should 
"ohm teneis i [€ in all states. His proposal did not necessarily call 
sort i eh wee icates by the federal government, but probably the 
Call be pru i a es : a common set of requirements. This proposal, if it 
s enie leme nled. could. result in effective national reciprocity as well 
Pu ation of the certification process. 
dw t References: Brissenden and Dickey (1965) : Mayor (1965) ; 
A Commission on Safety Education (1965): NEA Research Division 


(19651 ; Reisert (1966) : Simandle (1965). 


Certification. Authority 
ales in recent years toward 


ong the st 
the authority to set require- 


The rapidly growing trend am 
vesting in the chief state education agency 
ments and to issue, reissue, and revoke certificales is now virtually com- 
plete. In most states, of course, legislatures specify some minor require- 
ments, such as age. citizenship, special courses, and loyalty oaths. In 
uperficial controls. In 


Sver : 
<r eral states, the legislature m an S 
states, there is some sharing of certification authority with other state 


officials or agencies, but these provisions are of minor importance: Cali- 
ee boards of education, and health and salto agency) ; 
z tity of Wilmington): Illinois (City of Chicago); Kansas 
(education graduates—B.5.E. degree—of three colleges entitled to a first 
certificate): Missouri (five state colleges and two universities empowere 


to grant life certificates to teacher education graduates, and county super- 
ade certificates) : New York (Cities of Buffalo 


City of Portland) : Pennsylvania (county 
i rgency certificates) : Maryland 


aintains more th 


intendents to issue third-gr 
and New York): Oregon ( 


|a dun may issue limited eme 4 
City of Baltimore): and Washington (accredited public colleges and 


eae authorized to issue first certificate to graduates, but these must 
"e signed by the state superintendent of public instruction) . 


" Additional References: Chaltas (1965) : Pettit (1964) : Reisert (1966) ; 
Simandle (1965) ; Stone (1964) . 


Advisory Certification Bodies 
to democratize the teacher 


f education began estab- 
isting of representa- 
profession. Stinnett 


e efforts to decentralize, in a Sense: and 
"^ (Mua as cid puma process, state departments © 
ishi ie a 
shing voluntary or extralegal advisory bodies, cons 
anized teaching 


tives of the several segments of the org 
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reas Columbia. 
i r1 P strict of C 
i RES UHR Fb spate Fit Sean, a jsory groups are 
(in press) re lies. Typically, these advisory g 0 i 
i ; s. Typically, ied by 
have such bodies. Ti t Tare an oii y 
and Puerto Rico amm. go a qu y 
: 1 ar! oi educa l se ad 
7 n of the state bo ig o Hes 
created by actio duca In nine stare. how l a 
x issioner of education. P Fifa, à 
the state commiss > ae pion and 
: i l by law: California. D ive New 
f ' bodies are created ) 3e vor Losses 
feci) ky—two bodies, one created by law: Indiana. Ne e a = a ot the 
y i “y Qa: e s 
= es Oregon, and Texas—a commission ae ie ove allel 
ersey, eot, > misale the Bodies d A 
] i j d by law. Typica y. TI 
state board of education, created by la es ven botas Gi cael 
advisory councils, committees, or commissions o D ad. susti 
; à yi 'ariati i nclature a E 
certification. There are several variations in nome eu. de. Mente 
iss "es a e advisory bo + J 
The state TEPS commission serves as the advisory ) 
Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. ] 
iti : € . 
Additional References: Beggs (1965) : 


NEA. TEPS (1967); Peterson 
11961). 


Number, Types, 


and Accreditation 
of Teacher Edue 


ation Institutions 


A total of 1,198 colleges and 
tion in 1967, with 13 st 
and 5 states reporting 
institutions 
universities 
colleges, 60] 
colleges, 


; educa- 
universities are engaged in water e 
ales reporting a gain in the number of ^ 3 1.198 
decreases (Stinnett, in press). Among "^ 390 
are 20 teachers colleges (9 public and 11 pase state) 
(146 public and 153 private), 207 public general bn iunior 
private liberal arts colleges, 19 technical schools, oO caren 
and 13 unclassified schools or colleges. The number of insti (in 
per state rank from 1 (in Alaska, Nevac 
New York), 

A notable f 

tion institut; 
Arkansas, 


07 
td t. ol 
la, and Wyoming) to 


act is the disappear 
on. In 19 


th 
Sms E State IH : 3 and Nor 

) District of > Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Carolina), A decade ago, Armstrong and 


there were 126 teachers colleges (113 
teacher educati i 


ome an integral p 
education, Of the 1,198 in 


67, only 
Columbia 


igher 
art of the mainstream of pe 
stitutions, 1,062 hold regional accreditation, re- 
H9 are accredited by NCATE, The NEA Research Division’ (1965) 
ported that NCATE i ions į 1 


„cent 
13.8 perc 
ons in 196] produced 73.8 I 


rences: Be 
Mayor (1965). 


Use of Examinations 


A total of 18 state 


ie al or local examinations ir pia; 
aspects of certification (Stinnett, in Press). The District of d wie t 
Flórida, North Carolina, and South Carolina use the National Teac 
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Exami 1 sites ertifica exas à W 

4 nations (NT as isi est 
(NTE) as prerequisites to certifi tion xas and / 

: . xas à / esi 

lucation students to take the NTE 


Virginia requi 
Hie. id repite all senior teacher ec 
> results are used only for insti i 
nee the NUE sed only or institutional study. Color 
gl sedany S y. Colorado a regii 
fornia. Conne ü qualify candidates for one certificate. Nine y me 
clicut, Delaware. District of Columbia ibi, M ed 
"e 5 à w ork, 


Pennsylvani 
nsylvaniz S 
* a a. V ET. a V i 
rmont, and Wyoming! accept proficiency examinati 
y exi ation 


mostly " 
sued; d Language sociation le 
3 stitutes Tor cours Sail. ] 
purse credit from unaccr ited instituti 
accredited institutions or i 
s s or as qualifica- 


t " » 

poma ge teaching field. 

dos Donne »! described the program of the 
ment in the extensive use of proficiency examinations for cer 

was that such examinations will find adn 

at they should be used widely in 


sts in foreign languages—as 


New York State Educa- 


lificati 
: ation purposes. His thes 
se In e "(eg Hn 
te beni n and universities and th 
P nh procedures. 
Additi 
itional Reference: Boozer (1965). 


Criticisms of Certification 


The C 

he Conant Reports 

cal of teacher edu- 
thod and too little 
ards for their 
n scholar- 


(1963) were highly criti 
aching me 
fication stand 
and their lack of emphasis © 
movement toward requiring five 
Conant indicted certification prescrip- 

. simplification of the 


Co ë 
cuts nant (1961) and Koerner 
ation ani 
on ¢ ae that it places too much stress 0n te 
academic content. Both 
course 
a precipitate 


excoriated certi 


sie RE on education 
Years ai i; cautioned against 
i preparation for teachers. 
detailed and called for s 

s. He termed such spe- 


requir 
juirements and abolition of multiple certificates. 
“ and the practice issui rgency 


cificity ¢ 
y as a “bankrupt process 
«national seanga’ 


lior 
1s as 
as too numerous and 


]l. For exam ple. 


certificates i 
Seals at in huge numbers as à 
Such criticis , — 
| criticisms have been voiced by many teachers as We 
from one state to another. 


ities in both instances. 
te based on a master's 
gave up finally and 


"ey (19661 recounted her efforts to move !! 
Meas, to another: she was blocked by technical 
E SRM i she held a permanent certifie i, e sta 
entera and had eight years of teaching experie 
= into college teaching. 
uet anah point Conant (1 
roach. in use at that time jn one 
^ and little difiere 


ale in on 
nce. She 


approved program 
in about 40 states. 
nt from the course- 


he state: 


terized the 


964) charac 
; another 


ac pese ie aperit a oa ' 

he Md method. in which specific courses are p 

that making up course prescriptions should be left to the college 
eding that efforts to achieve the ap- 


de greater flexibility and 


.. Although cone 
ded to prov! 
ams do not achieve 


a were inten 
rat existing progr 


asserted ul 
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teachers as first or second cl 


ss zens i eir teaching 
a citizens according to their 

ass 

specialty : 


ates: (c) in- 
isi sti raduates: 
(b) applying the provisions to out-of-state gra aveid b 
A e ther shortage. es aby: 2) 
ing the already serious elementary teacher short Tm e unm ii 
i os "FT. r B ‘i 
et he the out-of-state supply and by Te be get 
diminishing ds auton: cud (ài ioffsexahus t 
i i utions: and adne 

y ‘ation in state instit iv school teaching 
elementary educat s eau et ae 

: reparation for seco 1 ues 

; thers to shift to preparatio i ss fie 2 
elementary teachers i erai Mee 

f ireme Ive years and an aca ecu 
because of the requirement of quat f ths: idu Au ceti de 
seeking to mitigate some of the effects of the Fis fcu Arie 
sttoyed the master of arts in teaching program of Ca fornia 
as a result of curriculum making 


"üniversitv faculties: 
g by law rather than by university fa 
Almost. immedi 


ate 

ve, the Ste 

ately after the Fisher Act became effective, re 

` ro se requ 

Board of Education, yielding to pressure, began to revise re 1a nevitificd- 
i g p : : 5 Drocess o 

making 81 revisions over a period of one year, until the proc 
aking s 


Fisher 
E Se. een before the Fis 
tion became more complex and unwieldy than it had been be — Mis TE 
Act. The Rodda tored minimum certifica 
Ds . 


Act of 1965 in effect resi 
quirements to fo 


iversi- 
H : — univers 
ur years of Preparation, and public colleges and Mri 
s : AT reet s 
ties were directed to offer undergraduate courses in education to n 
requirements. Alarmed over the de 


appeared before the Board to 
Pointing out that in 1925 C 
years of preparation lor hig 


) 
teriorating situation, Corey bw d 
Protest any further lowering of eee 
alifornia became the first state to require 
h school teachers, 


Observable Trends 


Among several trends jn state certific; 
LE 


ation requirements are these: (hà 
“torts to refine the Structure and Processes of NCATE to meet 
"Isms arising jn part from the Carleton C 
Wisconsin e 


ases, Mayor 
of these Controversies 
like government 
conditions re 


(eT 
ollege and Dee E 
ive s . 

made a comprehensive $ 


Au RID « education 
accreditation in higher educa 
Was forced upon sor 


and Swartz (1965) 
and reported that 
al regulation, 


sirable 
iy be gndesiral 
sulting from 


ation 


à policy of laissez faire and that NCATE - 
gone through an evolutionary Process that has improved its effectuant 
and considerably increased the flexibility of the certification process. T ^ 
import of this report is apparently to reject Conant’s (1964) summary 
dismissal of NCATE as unworkable and ineffective, 5 
At the behest of the N al Commission on Accrediting, NCATE hos 
gone through three major reorganizations (1954.56. 1960-61. and 1965- 
661. As reported by AACTE | 1966), NCATE has adopted a new constitu- 
tion providing for a majority representation of higher education institu- 
tions in the 22-member body, A Coordinating Board was established " 
supervise the budget of NCATE and review the Policies and procedure’ 
of the Council, Responsibility for evaluat; andards and the develop- 
ment of new standards Was veste and annu 
held to provide an 9pportunity for represent, 
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interested instituti 
s stitutions to critically dis 
one! y seas pe i 
vp UR S y discuss problems in the accreditation of 
2. The ste: iminuli i 
steady pe in the number of separately named tif 
mem d 1 y na certifi- 

the states. Stinnett (in press) reported the number si 
asted with 618 in 1957 and about 1,000 


Cales 


issued. by 
such certificates 5 
s ates as 519, as contr: 
ET . as contr 
3. The str i 
= ER strengthening of the process 
"ovd ^ac ES 5 
val) of teacher education programs. 
ional practices 


es of state accreditation. (or ap- 


acts in states. Armstrong 
and Stinnett (in press) 
acts by several addi- 


: de he emergence. of. profe 
anc inne! 
Stinnett (1961) reported such acts in two states, 


rep "n NL 
ported such acts in six states and the seeking of 


T$. The die rode ples MM D. 
in teacher certification. able procedures towarc nationwide reciprocity 

6. The granting of greater autor 
This trend is indicated by 
stance of NCATE and of strengthened state ac- 


Sion nomy to institutions in developing teacher 
° s ion programs. the approved program 
approach, with the ass e 
crediting processes. 

Greater use of national examinatior 
self-study. and in me 


7 


in of is in teacher education programs, 
p d 

ig nifi ation after asurement of prerequisites to 
ertification. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Teacher Supply and Demand 


CLIFFORD D. FOSTER 


; from 1962 
The research on teacher supply and demand during the bees cee af 
through 1966 was largely descriptive in nature, The Sinise ` E p 
data contímied to be the publications of the National Educ: ^ * in 
tion, Research Division.* Publications containing obsery lag found 
posals relative to the topic as well as reports of research = indis 
in journal articles and in doctor’s theses. The conclusions of thes 
were generally complementary rather than contradictory. ces. that 

The literature selected for this chapter was limited to red T 
appeared to have national implications for kindergarten through — that 
For example, it was not possible to include a number of eres ates 
were concerned with teacher supply and demand in the individual ae o 
throughout the nation. Space limitation did not permit ire en 
teacher supply and demand in the rapidly developing community 7. dealt 
movement. A further limitation Was the exclusion of references that ¢ 
in part with teacher certification, a topic to be d 
chapter. 

The review has been organized 
sources of teache 
ply and demand, 
research, 


-ate 
; in a separat 
iscussed in a sepi 


a, (03) 
according to (a) background data. gup- 
r supply and demand, (c) factors affecting teacher ie 

(d) recent innovations and proposals. and (e) n 


Background Data 


As was the case When Stone (1963) 
of qualified teachers for the nation's 
foremost problem in public educ 
(1966b) estimated 


reviewed the literature. the supply 
public schools continued to OF 
ation in 1966, The NEA Research D 
à total of 1,759,236 classroom teachers for the poe 
school year, This figure represented à 5-7 percent gain over 1965-66 P 
Som he total classroom leaching staff since 1998: r$ 

of the increase in the number of classroom an 
since 1956-57 was based 9n à combination of U.S. Office of Educa 
figures and its own computations. 


zaion 
The NEA Research Division (1966e) used an adjusted trend pete 


^ s zducatio? 
to account for the influence of the Elementary and Secondary Educ : 
Act of 1965 and estimated a shortage of 23 


1966-67. It calculated that approximately 361.5 


percent increase in t 
The Division's estimate 


^achers 
381 classroom teach ede 
r -ere ne 
03 new teachers were 


*References to the Natio 
“NEA Rese 
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reh Division" or as ‘the Division 
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rch Division are menti 
ter. 
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Ari geo levels of quality according to selected staffing charac- 
istics. This shortage existed in the face of a total cumulative enrollment 
estimated by the Division (1966b) as 11.503.856 pupils in grades K-12 
for the 1966-67 school year. This estimate was an increase of 23 pum e 
over 1965-66 and an increase of 38.2 percent over 1956-57. Hibs dh tea 
percent of classroom teachers increased at a greater rate than the enroll: 
ment for the same period of time, the Division and Phi Delta Kappan 
(1966) called attention to the acute shortage of qualified elementary school 
the Division (1966c, e) stated that all of the 44 
ake a valid appraisal of the 1966-67 
and at all levels than that of the 


teachers. Furthermore. 
states having sufficient information to m 
situation reported a greater teacher dem 
previous fall. 
Sources of Teacher Supply and Demand 

(1966e) identified the major sources of 
degree graduates in 1966 who were ready 
(b) qualified former teachers, (c) 
1 entry into teaching, and (d) 
al characteristics but 
(a) could the Divi- 
rs since in the re- 


The NEA Research Division 
teacher supply as (a) bachelor’s 
1966-67 year. 
es having postponec 
ssary person 


for employment for the 
teacher education graduat 
persons with bachelor's degrees and nece 
no professional education preparation. Only in source 
sion provide precise numbers of available new teache 
estimates were possible. 

During the period 1962-65. the NEA Research Division (1962, 1963c, 
1961b, 1965b) described five categories of demand: (a) replacements for 
persons leaving teaching, (b) increased enrollments, (c) overcrowding 
and part-time sessions, (di additional instruction and services, and (e) 
replacements for the unprepared. Beginning in 1966, the Division (19666) 
used three estimates, each based on specific criteria, for demand. The 
categories of demand were reclassified in order to accommodate the change 
in the reports structure. One estimate based the demand for teachers a 
the attainment of minimum levels of quality in staffing: the second pem 
the demand for teachers on staffing trends of recent years: and 2. et 
was based on an adjustment of the second to assess the expeclec mpa 

and Secondary Education Act of 1965. The report alsc 

a su 


maining sources only 


bgroup of new 


of the Elementary 
estimated the demand for beginning teachers as 1 " 
à id users of the report to interpret the esti- 

ld be required on 


teachers, The Division cautionec 
y wou 


mates only in general terms since ac 
different variables aflecting the data. 


Iditional stud 


Supply and Demand 


Factors Affecting Teacher 


the supply 
to researchers 


f teachers. Four 


and demand o 
1962-66 are re- 


ected 
during 


Numerous factors aff 
that appeared to be important 
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Teacher Education Graduates 


Viewed historically, the percent of college graduates sd an 
teacher education programs has increased substantially. Accorc p parr 
NEA Research Division (1966e), in 1950 only 26.7 percent of p Es 1. 
graduates completed teacher education programs. Between in m m ee 
1965, and August 31, 1966, a record total of 200,919 persons uomi ae 
teacher education programs, representing an estimated 38.2 percen 
the total class of 1966. —€ 

A recurring problem has been the imbalance of persons. n Re- 
teach on the secondary compared to the elementary level. The NE/ 
search Division (1965a) referred to the tage of tous 
and pointed to the necessity for more attention to the dis ibution pee 
new supply according to specific needs. The Division predicted thatan m 
the proportion of persons preparing for elementary school teac "I 
changed, a considerable oversupply of secondary school teachers wou 
exist in the midst of a continuing short 3 i 

Bartels (1964, 1966) called attention to the imbalance in supply Ans 
demand according to grade levels, He prepared an index of teacher 
demand for 1951-63 and another for 196]. The indices expressed the 
percentage of demand to supply. Demand was determined by the pube 
of new teachers employed, and supply by the number of new teacher 
prepared during the period. Coverage included 22 states and the Distric 
of Columbia in 1963, increasing to 27 states plus the District of guar 
in 1964. In 1963, the high school index was 85, the elementary on 
139. The following year the index was 76 for the high school and He 
for the elementary school. Bartels contended that in cases where the index 
Was greater than 100, teachers employed were recruited from sources 
other than newly prepared teacher education graduates. His findings sup- 


É 3 : Hd 
ported the recurring observations made by the Division during 1962-64 
relative to the imbalance 


v and 
of supply and demand on the elementary an 
secondary school levels. 


The NEA 


^ 
“selective shortage of teachers 


; sachers. 
age of elementary school teacl 


e), however, presented an adjusted 
i ating that the demand for hig 
' as a result of new —— n 
* with respect to the previous 


A significant note contained in th 
(1966e) was the fact that th per of persons who prepared for ele- 
mentary school teaching in 1966 was 1.9 percent less than the number 
for 1965, with the net change for the high school level a gain of 105 
percent. Also, the Division reported that the overall changes in the suphi 
of prospective teachers graduated from state institutions in 1966 were s 
very large compared to 1965 data. The range of productivity of pe 
institutions was within plus or minus 10 percent of the previous year, mt 
there were notable exceptions. California had a decrease of nearly 3, 
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prospective el 
p ementary school 
P y schoo teachers—a 4l perce 
j a nt drop fr 
I MR un the decrease in California to (a) er =e 
the the rv eed of men for elementary school Ba em 
: 2 nt of an academi j i pare 
aeih emic major for elem 1 i 
Kir baer arse entary edu 
SI ie have impelled many prospective teachers Jas ar m 
a — "ui d : dj 

had eure p, fh a T ely easier path to certification. Maul (1965) 

a at such a developme igh x i 
sae Ane $ i pment mig ht be expected to accom 

t to require academic majors of elementary school iudi a 


Additional Rejerence: Mason (1963). 


Teacher Withdrawals 

Bine r a c n supply and demand m 

g ET b NEA Research Division (1966e) assumed a 

LM Loon e c d it teachers at the beginning of a school session 

ES ster prä ession before the start of the following session. The 

Fie n ers needed to fill positions created by an 8 percent turn- 
om fall 1965 to fall 1966 were 16.683 elementary and 59,283 


~~ school teachers. 
Pag aA used questionnaires to analyze teacher withdrawals. 
ahan a la m to discover reasons why 70 men who had entered 
india e se ater dropped out. The respondents placed economic factors 
spun pars W. E. Stewart (1963) found that among respondents 
Pridie xperienced teachers. withdrawal was most influenced by such 
Diese be retirement, family-related factors for women, and economic 
LN T r mes Metz (1962) analyzed 3,843 responses from a group of 
eachers and concluded that the majority of men quit teaching 


bec 

au ; A ; SE 
ause of low salaries, and women left for homemaking responsibilities. 
nnaire forms to identify factors tending 


Tonner [180 used three questio 
tto n ute to teacher turnover. One set was sent to personnel adminis- 
rs in suburban school districts. A high return of responses from this 
t retention could be increase by raising salaries, 
ratios, obtaining additional classroom help, and 
ajor teaching fields or preferred grade levels. 
he moi þers of teachers who withdraw yearly from 
the pa suggested a potential “teacher reserve to help alleviate 
ly acher shortage. The NEA Research. Division (1964c, 1966e) ana- 
lyzed the teaching reserve a5 ble source of supply: utilizing data 
included in the Bureau of the f 1960. According to the 
census report, the size of the teaching reserv 28 percent as large as 
e Included were persons 


the total number of teachers employed that year. 
ho had been last employed as teach- 
ho had 


The i 
influence of teacher turnover © 


— indicated tha 
owering pupil-teacher 
placing teachers in their m: 

The accumulation of num 


a possi 
Census Report 9 
e was 


à ho were not employed in 1960 but w i 
rs at some time within the preceding 10-year perioc. Persons W 
ate schools were included. The 

S, population. 


and priv 


rcent samp 
tent that occuP 


le of the total U. 


ational definitions 
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pis employed in both public 

" study was based on à 5 pe 
he data were further limited to the ex 
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in the census varied somewhat from the usual educational mu e 
report. therefore, had to be considered a very general wc o emt 
sion (1966e) analyzed the 1960 census report in terms of. SER veined 
and estimated that the reserve had increased from 301.160 in agony 
360.000 persons in 1966. The report concluded, die laci t n. soin 
employment opportunities may have reduced the number o persons 
reserve to a minimum level. 


Salaries and Working Conditions 
: 55-65, 
The NEA Research Division (1966e) concluded that. during 1959-6 


less than 75 percent of eligible eraduates 
following completion of their 


entered teaching angu 
training. The importance of salary "pe 
good working conditions as attractions of teaching was poy scheint | 
Etters ( 1965). Richards (1961). and Strickland (1962), Etters investigate 

the staffing characteristics of 139 school 
dependent variables and 24 loc 
independent variables, The 


were significantly influence 


districts in Jowa. using 10 teacher 
al district characteristics that served 
author found that all of the teacher variables 
d by several of the district variables. Salary 
was one of the teacher variables most widely influenced. Among the con- 
clusions were (aj that salary induceme 
attracting teachers, and (b) th 
than districts in 
candidates, 
Richards analyzed re. 


nts were extremely important “i 
at urban districts were more shevesstu, 
rural areas in competing for the more highly trainec 

sponses from que: 
in a selected group of schools in Ne 
tion category of the 
respondents. On the 


stionnaires returned by teachers 
braska, Every item in the compense 
questionnaire was checked “unsatisfactory” by the 
other hand, Strickland, in à 78 percent return OF 
questionnaires distributed to white teachers in selected administrative 
units in North Carolina, found that the 10 most significant factors tend- 
ing to raise teacher morale were items Pertaining to the quality of the 
school. Salary Was not included jn this category but ranked seventh place 
among the 10 most significant factors tending to lower teacher morale- 
The importance of salary reflected in the studies by Etters. Richards. 
and, to some extent, Strickland Was not surprising since none of the ? 
stales involved in these studies was ranked among the top 25 states 1" 


average salaries of public school classroom teachers as estimated by the 
NEA Research Division (1966d), 


An imbalance continued to exist in the average salaries of elementary 
and secondary school teachers. The NEA Research Division (1963a) re- 
ported that during 1950-6 salary of elementary schoo 
teachers had increased at the rate of 98 perce i ase 
for teachers on the secondary level. 
tween the two levels has tended to dee 
mated that average salaries of element 


3 the average 
nt, with a 75 percent incre 
Although the salary differential be- 
"ease, the Division (1966a, b) esti- 
ary school te. 
those of secondary school teachers. The Division 
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average sala $ 
> salary dur 7 S 
and $7,005 for € er at $6,609 for elementary school teach 
BEE a E ary school teachers. By 1966-67 " Met 
ary school teach i 1 dle T adero 
estima à ers had increased 93.5 qe 
pco secondary school teachers undas coe heady 
K e NEA Re: Divisi : E 
iu die kolin "e Ramon (1966e) reported considerable variatior 
af ariun [s ; o he various states as meas red by ^ 
graduates entering p siti i E rege pope 
A g tions outside the s i i $ 
wenn, D posi outside the state in which they wer 
tes be the elementary school level, the range for 1966 ud 
i os ae " tea ae to 50 percent in the District of Domit 
Ee De school level, the pere vari 2 rs 
m F yercent varied f 2 per i i i 
i 5a ser a ener I rom 2 percent in California 
Additi tele. lai 
onal References: Laird and Schilson (1961) ; White (1966) 


Subjec 

ject Areas and Grade Levels 
ature reflected a concern for the im- 
o subject matter areas. Bartels 


On the secondary level, the liter 
951.63. The 1963 index ranked 


bal 
ance 
ance of supply and demand relative t 


(1961) pr 

"P per an index of demand for 1 
eachi ñelds í s s 

aching fields according to demand. Library science: general science 


ele 
sep rem mathematics. English, foreign languages, and chem- 
amr Mud. us = in the top third. The lowest third in demand included 
and oed i pioni men’s physical education, physics, journalism, 
oened E ne d ex prepared by Bartels (1966) for 1961 reflected an 
industrisl gene n general science. elementary education, mathematics. 
ec deii D E agriculture, and physics. He concluded that if special 
The 1063 m tue included it would likely have been first on the list. 
061 index identified speech, men s physical education, biology, and 


as characterized by à gross oversupply- 
tical selective shortage in high school could 
a gross oversupply was made by the NEA 

tinued to develop the 


socia H 
ocial studies as are 

A prediction that a cri 
esence of 


i in the pr 

ee Division (1964a). This possibility con 

owing year, with the Division (1965a) referring to a “selective short- 
ported that the lack of balance 


1965b)! re 
y school 


of elementary 
teacher shor 


and secondar: 
tage. In a SP 


ision (1966e) found teacher short 
al studies, and men’s physical educa- 
ased shortage over earlier esti- 
previous years Was 
ased demands for 
- and Secondary 


continued, how- 


e Division ( 
ecial 


teachers was the 
survey in the fall o ages 
An all subjects except art, S 
pons Many of the areas TC 

ates for the 1966-67 school year. 


di ene” " M " f 
oe in the high school situation 
eachers on this level resulting largely from 
1965. A selective shortage 


Education Act of 
about the supply of 


ever, to exist. 
In another vein the literature reflected concern 
persons qualified to teach on the junior high school level. Additional 
are listed at the end of this section. 
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Research on supply and demand in elementary acain dices 3 
variety of interests among investigators. Bradley (1965). "3 dics 
Earp (1966), and Peterson (1966) studied various aspects of pomo 
of male teachers. Bradley surveyed 12 public school districts in ? end 
to ascertain the number of male teachers whom ma pec os 
hire if enough qualified males were available for the 1965-66 sc pose 
Admitting a limited sampling, the author concluded that the total : o 
of men completing elementary education requirements in Missouri's eed 
training institutions in 1965 could be assimilated by only seven v 
districts in that state. Bradley and Earp surveyed superintendents of pu ie 
school districts in Texas in 1961-65. Using a stratified random m on 
the authors received a 70.3 percent return from 138 questionnaires. oe 
superintendents’ responses indicated that they would need almost io 
times the number of qualified men for staffing purposes in 1966-67 
were graduated from Texas institutions in 1065 5b 

Peterson (1966) sent questionnaires to 111 elementary school admin ‘ 
trators and 156 male teachers. He concluded that there were several enr 
why men did not enter elementary education. Among these reasons We 
poor financial remuneration and the lack of male associates in schoo 


«ye " " $ + increasing 
buildings. He concluded that the situation could be improved by increasıng 


: : H me on in ele- 
salaries for men and by Increasing publicity on the role of men in 
mentary school teaching. 


Southworth (1962) explore: 
teristics between elementary 


d the differences in values and other ap m 
teaching majors stating a preference lit 
rring intermediate grades. Seven qoum. : 
characteristics were found to differ between the two groups. The aut ia 
the personality-related characteristics ul 
Sary for success at a given grade var 
used as predictors of the individual's snit 
el. Southworth contended that the data wer 
lementary school teachers. of 
on (1961a) asserted that the greatest need et 
larger Supply of teachers qualified to p. 
ng children in self-contained classrooms. 
portance of recognizing the continuing P 
achers in the face of expanding high school € 
supported the contention that. the elementary 
On the other hand, M. Stewart (1964), pes 
er study completed by the Bureau of pur 
€ teacher Supply situation in elementary educ? 


z Ai ber 
antially by 1975. She concluded that the will 
of secondary school teachers in 1975 would be sufficient not only to co 


i e ary 
the demands on that level in most subjects but to help staff ime T 
schools as well. An opposing point of view was stated in the suni. ig 
the NEA Research Division (1965a). The critical shortage of elemen 
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rollments. Maul (1965) 
shortage would continue. 
data based on a manpow 
Statistics, asserted that th 
tion would improve subst 
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teachers reported y e Divisio 66c. e) sugges ed that new fa 
r eporte by the Division (19 ; ie. t that W t 
EZ y factors 


x eq the situation since Stewart's projection. 

Prem ^s oki Division (1963b) concluded that headway was being 

veru ier . o - standards for elementary school teachers in the 

D dm ng enro Iment increases. The Division (1964b) stressed 

ae 4 s much improvement was necessary in the attempt to race 
ards for elementary school teachers. Wide variability was reported 

nentary school teaching requirements. 

ay (1963) ; Jung (1963) ; 


among the various states in elem 
Additional References: Dixon (1965) : Hemenw 


Kerr (1963); Vars (1965). 


Recent Innovations and Proposals 


961-66 reflected a preoccupation with new pres- 
and demand. Despite the fact that these new 
em of an already existing shortage of 
ed the importance of maintaining stand- 


The literature during 1 
sures on teacher supply 
pressures compounded the probl 
teachers, many investigators stress 
ards in efforts to alleviate the crisis. 

The NEA Research Division (1966e), using U.S. Office of Education 
projections, estimated that 50,000 additional new teachers would be needed 
for 1966-67 as a result of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. The Division anticipated that 60 percent of these would be placed 
Maul (1966) asserted that the chronic teacher 


el required careful analysis with respect 
Public Law 89-10, if pushed vigorously, 
f thousands of teachers with specialized 


talents that have been scarcely recognized heretofore; and (b) the number 
of children included in the provisions of Public Law 89-10 who were not 
receiving any public school attention exceeded 5 million. 


School Life (1964) cited the need for properly trained teachers to 


work with over 5 million handicapped children. The author concluded 
200,000 special educators whereas only 


that (a) schools needed about 4 
50,000 to 60,000 were available in 1963, and (b) the greatest problem 
encountered in providing education for these children was the lack of 
properly trained teachers. : 
The NEA-AASA Educational Policies Commission \; 
the opportunity for early childhood education at publi 
be universal and should begin 4. M 
the inclusion of all 5-year-ol 
over 50,000 additional teachers qu 
the need for a new framework of steps 
tive teachers for this service. 
M. Stewart (1964) stressed that the teacher-pu 
ahead must be taken into accou dicting SUP. 
quirements. She stated that such cu ds as ur 


in elementary schools. 
shortage on the elementary lev 
to new factors. He stated that (a) 
could create a demand for tens 9 


(1966) stated that 
c expense shou 

) speculated that 
ate iate demand for 
teach this age 
and encour 


ds would cre 


alified to 


to seek out age prospec- 


pil ratio in the years 
ply and demand re- 
banization may tend 
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to increase the ratio by eliminating some rural schools with smaller 
enrollments. Also, curriculum developments involving team teaching , ad- 
vanced classes, television, and teaching assistants may affect trends in the 
teacher-pupil ratio. 7 

The increasing utilization of nonprofessionals as auxiliary teachers 
prompted the Washington Education Association (1966) to issue a posi- 
tion paper calling upon local associations to develop guidelines for the 
employment, assignment, and organizational relationships of such MEE 
Esbensen (1966) admitted a concern for the possibility that noncertificatec 
personnel might encroach upon the prerc 


ogatives of regular teachers. He 
emphasized, however, that many useful teaching services could be per- 
formed under the direction of qualified teachers. Schmitthausler (1966) 
analyzed four elementary school programs that utilized noncertificated 
classroom teacher assistants, The research w moom 
observations and interviews, 
noled a rise in classroo 


as conducted via cla 
He concluded that although. regular teachers 
m productivity resulting from the noncertificated 
help, most teachers stated a preference for lower pupil-teacher ratios t0 
classroom helpers as a means of increasing productivity. The NEA Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
(1967) issued a statement on Auxiliary School Personnel, in which such 
staff were seen as “one of the most ‘challenai and hopeful advances 
in modern education" (p. 18). i 
Ford and Allen (1966) described the misassignment of teachers as 
serious problem resulting from the teacher shortage. The authors adapte‘ 
their presentation from a special survey conducted by the NEA National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards (1965). 
Proposals to ease the teacher shortage through the use of qualified per- 
sonnel were advocated by the NEA National Commission on Teacher 
(1965). Bons fesional Standards (1966) and School and Sagie 
‘ E S recommended that returnine Peace Corps teacher: 
should be employed. The TEPS Commission warned against employing 


unqualified teachers, since the practice would tend to drive intelligent anc 
talented. persons away from the profession, Ladd and Laycoc 3 (1965) 
queried the chief public school officials in each of the 50 ales on provi- 
sions made for loans and scholarships by state Üenésimenix of education: 
The authors recommended a much wider distribution of leans and scholar- 
ships as a critical necessity in providine trained m; rit - the class- 
room and the general society, t is: micis 


a 


For the profession to obtain a sharper 
supply and demand, additional studies s 


that influence teacher education graduates 
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sacher 

focus on the problem of te ach 4s 
. i ns 

hould (a) ascertain conditio 


ze (DI 
not to enter the profession: | 
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ascertain the factors that influence prospective teachers in the choice of 
cant predictors of k) dere -an came tes p a 
(d) evaluate the influence of Mamme e cor MT 
ry personnel, and curricular innovations on ium a 
ss the nature of the misassignment of vies cea 
is continued need for improved methods af 


The inability to predict supply ¢ a = them over a period of years. 
the need for d ps py ane asman. ma long-term basis suggests 
er nn lind . ae h designs in which variables can be programed and 
"insi i an be expressed as statistical probabilities. The data derived 

1 such studies would be extremely useful in counseling high school and 


colle : i 
Y ge students who plan to enter the teaching profession. 
n the final analysis, arch efforts have failed to examine the 


problem of teacher supply he context of the social, philo- 


sc ice 2 fe : : zie 
3 »phical, and political aspirations 0 Until this examination 
1s > or H : * 

s made, the research will continue with fragments of the 


ignment: 


location for as 


grade levels: 
use of aux 
and demand: and (e)! asse 
As Stone (1963) noted, there 
locating teachers and keeping in to 


most rese 
and demand in t 
f our society. 
to deal only 


problem. 


Additional Reference: Lee (1966). 
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CHAPTER V 


i dá 3 itions 
Employment Practices and Working Conditi 


CHARLES S. BENSON AND LESTER A. DUNN 


Recent writings on the topic of employment practices and aod we 
tions have revolved around one central. new development In / aim 
education: collective negotiations between school boards and teac 

organizations. In the past, working conditio relate: tual 
cation were established, in the main, by fiat. It was thus appropria i the 
school boards and central office administrators be instructed ipaa “ 
“principles” of Personnel administration, to the ends that me ae local 
the profession of teaching be adequate for the staffing needs al pm 
districts and that good morale þe maintained among employed ee aid 
As state legislators adopt laws requiring or authorizing nee ae oe 
as teachers’ organizations compete for members, academic i m jid 
evitably shift from the delineation of guides to good practice in DET eni 
affairs to the environment of decision making. New and ticklish proble 
are being faced, and this makes for 


ns that had system-wide app 


exciting reading. 


Common Problems of Personnel Practices 

All school districts face periodic needs to hire 
ployees, Steffensen (1963) stresse 
and recommended the use of 
of performance as screening 
teacher is hired, formal ey 
orientation, assuming th 


Pool qnis 
new professional dd 
à 3 recruitme 
d the Importance of quality of recrui iun 
: P : p serva 
a thorough Interview, testing, and ihrer E 
Bur: F: nce © 
Procedures, He further indicated that, © itive 
3 SI 
aluation of the teacher should have a po 


rd 
i ; adar 
at professional Performance of a high star fu 
i ini i : . $ cess 
may require administrative assistance in removing obstacles to succe 


performance, As highly important as individual judgment of gp 
growth may be, such judgment need not be disassociated from the oper? 
tional objectives of the School and district, Recruitment and selection ^ 
personnel were also discussed extensively py. Castetter (1962), Fawce! 


(1964), and the NEA Commission on Professional Rights and Responsi* 
bilities (1963). 


ee "mw 
Miller (1965) expressed concern about the effect on teacher es prr 
of undue emphasis on material benefits and security, He suggested 


the psychic rewards of socially significant rvice could be the basis n 
drawing superior recruits to teaching. The is to 

relative attractiveness of the Peace Corps. 
called attention to the need to provide 


analogy, of course, 966) 
) 56 

On the other hand, Morse s o 

the teacher amply with tools 


d : f non- 
the trade and to have a generous enough budget to relieve him o 
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professional duties. The commitment of teachers to perform a socially 
significant service can also be blunted by authoritarian and dans 
attitudes of school administrators (Reuter, 1963). Boy and Pine (1963) 
pointing to lack of clarity of role as the underlying problem, sügséshed 
that clearly defined professional roles for teachers and other staff melos 

ng, more effective approaches to 


would result in more time for teaching 
educational improvement, and reduced conflict. Lee (1966) concluded that 


the movement from the “whole child” concept to the “student” concept of 
education is producing a more modest and manageable conception of the 
teacher's function. 

The general absence of the “merit prin 
pay, is also a disturbing feature in some sch 
satisfaction with evaluation 
ated by the 


nciple,” as distinct from merit 
) ool districts (Steffensen, 1962). 
Some general di and its relation to profes- 
sional development has been indic: NEA Research Division 

(1965). 
Bossone (1963) related the blurred quality of the definition of the 
teacher’s role and image to the problems of teacher effectiveness and 
aining institutions and the 


turnover, The failure of at least the teacher tr 
administrators, if not the public, to agree on the teacher’s role and image 
appears to affect seriously the beginning teacher's commitment to educa- 


tion. White (1966) noted the effect of negative pupil attitudes on turn- 
over of beginning teachers and suggested that socioeconomic differences 
are important in making assignments of beginning teachers. Nelson and 
Thompson (1963) reviewed the research in this area and listed 19 factors 
affecting turnover; this list emphasized money, discriminatory loads on new 
teachers, extra-duty as ignments. e supervision. Bienenstok 


and inadequat 
(1961), School and Society (1961), and Taylor (1965) offered sugges- 
tions for attacking the proble turnover, waite 


ms of low morale and high o 
osely fitted 
Geer (1966) cautioned that y 


commitment to teaching 18 50 = y 
in it w ssarily involve 
to the occupational structure that changes in it would necessari!) 
structural changes in teaching as à profession. 
ral changes in teaching I mem 


lj i imp 
Nelson and Linton (1966) were concerned with the imp eer 
ion on personnel management, noling the threat ot 2 


; >i television 
society of teachers—those in the classroom y en d Aen 
studio—with different working conditions and a likeli - pip spam 
Lowe (1965) found evidence that organizational mem en A that the 
; S < noting tha 
lated with teacher perception of working P pei "ui de: 
, pen NEA) attracts mor! 3 
National Education Association (NEA) at d or, if they join at 
mentary teachers. while men tend to be oan ART) AFT members 
) ar E hers (AFL): a 
all, to join the American Federation of Teachers js and assess morale 
were more likely to join discipline-related teacher Les E ssn toward 
at a lower level, while NEA members had Aud a me the various 
2 dos -tenificant a erences ar 5 i 
administra ound no significan i : n 
inistrators. He fe l nahna objectives. experience, OT Community 
district study. Grievances centered on nonin- 
218 


tional telev 


persona 


groups in tenure. 
this one- 


participation in 
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T Kok 
i : e decisions process, 
structional tasks, low status, lack of involvement in the decisi l 
and working conditions in the instructional program. 
o 


The Shift to Collective Negotiation 


ine for 
As of 1964, Betchkal could report that teachers were [ape | na 
higher salaries, reduction of class size, duty-free lunch periods, nier iR 
other nonprofessional chores, fringe benefits, and pem UA SUNY 
Presently, the list of teacher concerns must be expanded to ine tebe ee 
lum revision, in-service education, leaves of absence. teaching a pro- 
transfers and promotions. discharge and discipline of ape pelle caris 
vision of physical facilities in the. district, When the list of tea > dedne 
cerns is thus broadened, it is apparent that some teachers cp a de- 
"working conditions" to include the most fundamental matters of pe in his 
cision in a school district, Wildman (1964). stated that there s dinde 
opinion no useful industrial analogue for the teachers’ interest r» as 
policy powers with the administration, Whereas the theory and if eit ha 
tice of collective bargaining are based on the assumption of nad 
and continuing conflict between the managers and the managed (s ining 
and Perry, 1966), it should be quickly stated that collective barga 
represents a creative challenge to 
satisfying or important role for 
administrators have an 
the bargaining process, 
status may actu É jt 
One can ask, sh, why the determination of ge m 
practices and working conditions has shifted into the arena of meni 
indicated his belief that the traditional orga 


y ip, has 
ard-administrator-teacher relationship, 
become poorly adapted to publi 


: ves being 
C Interests, these interests themselves nd to 
Hence, the Public has been reluctant to et 
a c 
g that more money wont 


g is Wrong ublic 
then the means that teachers use to get the p 65) 
to change its mind about the necessary costs of education. Nolte (19 iji: 

ent point of view. He stated that the rising ™ 


took a somewhat differ dat 
tancy of teachers is a response to pressures from the public, pressures n 
: Men s d 

er educationa] deficiencies. Teachers 


take the form of a hue and cry oy ja 

called on to solve many problems that they lack the power and me 

means to deal with (e.g., integration, pupil failure, and the general to 

integration of the social fabric). In their frustration they have turne añ 

direct action. Further, teachers in large districts tend to feel “left out locus 
8 Communication lines to the 


depersonalized as a result of lengthenin d that 
of power in the centra] office. In this respect, Moeller (1964) MUN 
€ district policy formation 


ess 
, > a les 
administration, It does not ga ner ea 
a 5 re. Ra 
administrators in the future. ] over 
pee 'ontro 
obligation to retain a measure of contr 


1 an 
3 ential ar 
and as they do so their functional potentiz 
ally be enhanced, 


, a i x 
the teacher’s sense of Power to influence 
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of the administration. Strongly 


with the degree of bureaucratization 
bureaucratic systems, characterized by highly predictable administrative 
ssues and by relatively fixed 


behavior patterns and methods of handling is 
enhanced the teacher's sense of power by per- 


influence selectively. On the other hand, weak 
bureaucratic systems, i.e., “democratic systems,” were found to be so 
accessible to all elements of the community that problem-solving proce- 
dures tended to be unpredictable, leaving the teacher with a sense of 
reduced influence and power. Moeller also defined a set of power factors 
governing the individual teacher's variance from the general level of 


"sense of power." 
Not all writers we 

means of collective negotiation. 

the implied threat in collective bargaining 


mentation of school employees into separate bargain 
any general concern with the new relationship looms the question of what 


happens when teachers and board arrive at an impasse. It has recently 
been assumed that the most common procedure used to resolve labor- 
management impasses, namely, the strike, is illegal for teachers. d 
when Keppel (Nation's Schools, 1965) urged teachers to use the stri e 
> the inference was drawn that the then Commissioner 


‘ ! EA g 
of Education had recognized the right of teachers to pe bias eom 
to resolve impasses. Rich (1963) indicated that a teachers’ strike may 
i : 1 sniustices embodied in the legal system. and 
be designed to correct moral injustices 


hence may be morally justifiable. i — 
As Moskow (1965) jointed out. the scope 9 g 
fr istri dt ene (1966) called attention to the fact that 
rom district to district. Barstow : lealing with teachers! or- 
the Connecticut Public Act No- 208 of cee i d to negotiate on 
PANNE x «ds negotiate, @ 
ganizations, requires school boards t ca u^ Now, if teachers choose 
"3 i iti ment. , f; 
salaries and all other conditions of employ finds benefits, and the like, 
to place their bargaining efforts on gend. e om priority over educa- 
Tor ol i cial welta * : " 
they are criticized for giving their financia j dat the teachers’ drive for 
tional improvement. Cherry (1963) p gue ee teacher welfare more 
professional negotiation was really a cng et when the teachers’ 
than a concern for the needs of children. pem as class size, curricu- 
M H ational issues “ asas 3 
organizations bargain about such educa a : aged areas, 
lum revision, and special provision 


= in disadvant 
for schools in €T : 
icy areas that best he 
they are said to be entering upon polisy drea 
it Ñ rn a 
within the purview of the board and adn 


d budgetary 

(Gross, 1964). More- 

it i fined to 

‘en when it is con 

over, the existence of a detailed agreement, Lene nr 

vorki nditi rrowly ed, can erode rshi ion 

working conditions narrowly defined, eor pet cnm 

of building principals, burdening these pers a ed ak vci 

of complaints about interpretations of the ag pr apiid 

reducing the scope of the princip atomy Dr oet 
Finally, it must be recognized that muc 2 


communications channels, 
mitting him to exert his 


Icome the determination of personnel practices by 
Van Zwoll (1964) expressed dislike for 
and uneasiness about the frag- 


ng units. And behind 


u ; 
only as a last resort, 


tiations will vary 


al's 
h policy 
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allocation of resources in school districts. 


"specially policy making in the 
larger districts, 


s moving into the purview of the state and federal govern- 
ments. By and large, both NEA and AFT are now relatively weak Án 
influencing decisions about education at these levels of government (Lieber- 
man, 1965). 

The picture, however. 
and militancy correlate hi 


not all dark. Cogen (1966) held that unisini 
hly with professionalism. Corwin (1965) agin 
noting that the militant teacher is also relatively more conflict-prone an 
that the conflict is as much a product of w against (employee 
status) as what they are for. He found that the militant informal psg 
generally arise outside the established professional organizations an 
labeled this type of teacher the “functional bureaucrat.” one of three 
typical roles in teaching. He termed the other roles as those of the “ISEEN 
bureaucrat” who is generally in the leadership of professional organiza: 
tions, and the “job bureaucrat” who is typically the rank-and-file teacher- 
Doherty (1966) made the point that w hen teachers bargain about welfare. 
the improved working conditions that may result should have the effect 
of recruiting a superior quality of person. to teaching and, further. o» 
when teachers eain the power to see that they are relieved of subprofes 
sional tasks they can then more : the 
educational process. Finally, 
Canadian experience, ; 
in the field of educ 


hat people are ag 


: B arvo ri? 
readily concentrate on improving in 
Kratazmann (1961) showed clearly that 
unionism and profe 


y side 
ation, 


"ssionalism ean exist side b 


The Issue of De 


legation 


When employment. pr. 


mA : . de- 
termined throug} actices and Working conditions come to D6 ul 
} bi naris Cillective negotiations, serious questions arise abo 

a determinat; k Pe s s : ing- 
the determination and delegation of board enee Has ut thing 
boards in the PISECHALNGE: 


past have gene 


rds u rally 
mation in general and Statistical 


nfor- 


> "T c rer i 
chosen to keep close control over Jaw 


ata i : ‘ep. labor 
holds that refusal to supply nece sy dn partitur. pesada i 
ing is evidence of lack of good faith (Seitz 1966). A = "s serious Pro?” 
lem exists in the condition of impasse, Shall ^ j deepen tha drawing 
ur > CRATEMOE he subject to binding arbitration or does this procedur, 
represent an illegal delegation of board authority i Jected body* 
The philosophical and practical issues on this M y to in am Te with hor- 
oughly by Lieberman and Moskow (1966) TI Portik ware : d à America? 
Association of School Administrators (1966) ?e position o he arbitrá- 
tion, though mediation and fact finding by p 7 
bility for public education in the state 
taken a position in favor of volunt 
ever, has indicated. that te 
arbitration by deliberately 
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against bindir nsi- 
a body having some je as 
is acceptable. Garber (1969) Jw- 
ary arbitration. Becker (1966), A 


o 
re ay c H 1 i m 
rs mày exploit the nonbinding run the 
exaggerating the 


ache 


H g 4 a 
Ir claims in the hope the 
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arbitrators will i 
s will be led to make ! Y i 
pig awards, thus leaving the bi i 
g g oa 

somewhat defensive position. Vcn 

Written agreements on working 
merous (i i istriets 
merous (i.e. used in more districts). 


lengthier (Perry and Wildman, 1966). 
d period of life ( 


authority simply 
olicy on class size and during 


hange the policy. Presum- 
ts right to make short-term changes 
imply the imposition of com- 
regardless of 


conditions are becoming more nu- 
and these agreements are becoming 
A : 
agreement is final during its state uis descr e 
the board suffer an abrogation of when it signs d 
agreement? That is, suppose it accepts a p pue 
the life of the agreement decides it wishes to c 
ably the board has bargained away i 
in policy. In any case the agreement does 
prehensive and universally applicable rules upon teachers, 


t aiis siatt 4 n i á 
he possibly significant differences 1n work orientation. 
h the board may þe seen to delegate 


There is yet another area in whic 
in grievance procedures. In New York City and, indeed, 
a teacher can file a grievance about excessive class 
ance goes to an “outside,” nonelected 
appear that the board had delegated 
ttee. Yet, it is important 


he commi 
ures, especially in large cities 


e often prevents the board from 
ld like to have. It is important, 
employees to get whatever 
an de Water, 1965). 
ave been discussed 


NEA Commission 


authority, namely, 
in many other districts, 
size (Selden, 19611. If the griev 
it might 
ass size to 1 
ance proced 


committee for a ruling. 
authority about policy on cl 
to have smoothly working griev 
where the constraint of fiscal dependence 
agreeing to as good a contract as it wou 


that is, that there exist a program to allow 
lief they can ina difficult situation (V. 


ablishing grievance procedures h 
and Ware (1966) and by the 
d Responsibilities (1966). 


organizational re 
The procedures for est 
by Stinnett, Kleinmann, 
on Professional Rights an 
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CHAPTER VI 


Status of Teachers 


ELIZABETH G. COHEN 


Anxiety and unhappiness over the status of teachers permeate ipu 
the research literature on the subject, Many writers feel that teachers 
status should he higher than it is. Whe 
improving this status, Proposals differ 
professionally": “Te chers should be given enlarged powers of pom 
making in the school "Teachers. should be paid more": and acher 
should be a program of public education on the importance of the t e 
role.” These proposals are not really à" 
Because the stre à 


i vans for 
n it comes to proposing mean -— 
greatly: “Teachers should act m P 


based on the research avail "ibe 
neth of the current research is in its ability to pes itm 
rather than to account for various aspects of the current status of teach i 
and future teachers, it js not possi] mu " 
research results, Information about e 
much teachers earn, and where te 
in and of itself tell us how these 
practical point of view, 
solutions, 


le to base such. recommenda 
how people feel about teachers nol 
achers have their social origin does “ely 
Phenomena can be changed. From a Le cl 
descriptive work literally fails to suggest probe 

To use resea 


answer other social policy questions rele, ant to teachers’ status, W js 
ask, “What factors underlie the Present status of teachers?” For examp : 
if we want to know how lo train a middle class teacher to work in a lower 
school, we will have to ask. “How does the Bee cant background — 


= {0 
m " $ sions rh 
"ch to conceive of “ays to improve teachers’ status 


e must 


1 ance each; Si 
T ete the teaching process?” In other Words, we will have to ong a 
rom the excellent descriptive Work now available to the explanator) id 
where we formulate and test p i 


asaca HH 
T sit an 
ropositions about antecedent conditior 

s. Then the pe 


— » es 2 sations 
cruitment and training of teachers, and innovatio 


} hicl cm ie Something more tangible in the Wa) 
research on which to hase their projec ; F ams 
ected sc r rograms. 
The approach in thi } i P ‘lutions and puupee 
> approa IS chapter is to break status into some of its hese 
eth is res s E jes 
possible theoretical definitions and to repor » ant to WES 
: ort research relevan : 
lefinitions with brief description. | research r MOS looking 
Es pe escriptions of methodo]o,,.. and findings. By lo i 
sBecifie kahe C) e MT 
at a specific type of status phenomenon, we take the first step away fr 
the commonsense level of conceptualizing the research problem and tov 
5 N n qi 
mponents, The next step is the “These 
judgment as to which avenues of research will prove most fruitful- h 
B dem à s n 
critical judgments of strategy are framed 95 suggestions for future resea lo 
Ne ae A à ; a 
Their two major characteristics are (a) a consistent aim toward thé £o ww 
1 1 . 1 
explanation: (b) the idea that, when studying status in particular- 
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consequent status change. 


À jal better" 
Fsons concerned with social 4 
ment of teachers, re 


in 
school organization 


many 


var 


; " ica 
a deeper understanding of its co H 
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wise to use the concepts 2 r 
» use the concepts and approaches of sociologists who have studied 


the problem of status in general. 


Public Evaluation of Teacher Status 


little bit, and said anxiously to herself, 


She ate a 
> holding her hand on the top of her head 


“Which way. 


to feel which way it was growing - - - 
Alice in Wonderland 


status for the purpose of this section is the evalu- 
involved in a hierarchical ranking. Accepting 
d to examine current research using people 
and people inside the profession as 
feelings about the relative goodness 


A good definition of 
ated worth of a position 
this definition, we can procee 
outside the profession as evaluators 
contributors to the researcher of their 
of their chosen career. 

Viewed from the outside, the simplest a 
research question to ask is basically Alice's 
there been any observable improvement or deterioration in the status of 
c ars? On the most general level, we can examine the 
ther jobs by a sample of the country’s 
f individuals or occupations as to their 

different criteria arising from the 
ations in phrasing the questions 
arison group given the 


nd seemingly most practical 


question quoled above: Has 


teachers in recent ye 
relative ranking of teaching and « 
population. Because the ranking 0 
general social standing involves many 
multiple values of a complex society, vari 
will lead to different results. Variations in the comp. s 
respondent also produce differences in the relative status ranking reported 
for any given occupation. Groff (1962) attempted fo, compare the pd 
of teaching as an occupa udies made in the years reed 
In these studies the number ions used varied from 15 to 200, 


-$ were eti in separate 
and the elementary and high school teachers were sometimes in separa 


i i "he results, as one mi anticipate. 
categories and sometime: ombined. The results, as one might ar ip os 
entially incomparable from study 


of variability was whether or 


tion across sl 
of occupat 


sc 
proved to be highly variable and € 
study. Groff felt that one important source e rom 
not teachers were put inlo à category with other pro eem uh id 
if one wants to estimate change over time of the general y [s jen ean 
| group (recognizing that different a p ei = in 
or ranking! there is no substitute for looking at a 

he same study al two different points "s m. i 
d answer for Alice's query was provided T p E 
who replicated the National Opinion. lese arch 

he prestige positions ac- 


of an occupationa 
different. criteria for 
exact replication of tl 

A properly qualifie 
Siegel, and Rossi (19661. " ie of i 
Centers. (NORC) well-known 1917 study © f the American adult pop- 


:onal sample 9 
corded to 90 occupations by a national sam] : 
s dc T e ate changes 
ulation. Because the prime purpose of this study was : woche Wenn 
over time, the authors even wenl so far as to repe at the oulda q a 
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: iG EATS rank- 
sampling method. Although the overall correlation of noc una 
ings was 0.99, the rank of the category public tope to n aE 
36 in 1947 to 29 in 1963: the proportion giving er s fad —Ó 
rating showed a 5 percent rise between the two periods a ki x eelis 
ing the general stability of the rankings and the simi ari wh Pos is 
between studies using this ranking procedure in diferen «yu 1 lie 
can say that the generally perceived status of the occupations of | 
school teaching appears to have risen a few notches. i —m 

Why this slight rise in the status of teachers? No study in ted e 
several years directly attempted to explain changes in people's pe M ed 
of teachers as a consequence of changes in the makeup of the occup: 
and changes in teachers’ income. We eve Scand 
surveys describing changes in income and characteristics of teachers 
time. With this descriptive work at hand. 
changes in public perceptions of te 


‘eral excellent 
do have, however, several exce 


:ources of 
we can speculate on sourc 


acher status. The NEA Research Div 
sion (1966), in an annual review of te 


an absolute gain in income status 


achers’ salaries, documented both 
for teachers in the last decade and a ace 
relative to the rising income of other occupational groups. In -€— 
48.5 percent of all classroom teachers in elementary and secondary Leper’ 
schools received less than $3,500, and only 22.3 percent were paid 84, 
or more; in 1965.66, 90,5 percent received $ 


; 0.9 
1.500 or more, and only 0 
percent were paid less than $3,500: 


rrr 
in fact, 11.3. percent were een 
$6,500 or more. The average annual salary of the instructional staff = 
public elementary schools increased 63.1 percent in the period betw ne 
1955-56 and 1965-66, The gain relative to other workers was shown by 
fact that the average salary paid to employees in manufacturing rose i. 
10.2 percent during the comparable period: as a result. for the first d 
in 1961, the average salary of the instructional staff exceeded the perd 
salary for employees in manufacturing, Comparisons with other pro he 
sionals with comparable years of training, however, still showed : 
teachers at a salary disadvantage, surpassing only librarians, social pi 
welfare workers, clergymen, and dietitians, w 
income status of teachers has been visible to ; 
help account for the improvement in the overall ranking given teachi 
as an occupation in the NORC list. 


Somewhat more direct ey 


If this improvement 


: ree, it may 
the public at large, it ng 


he 


2) 


idence of perceived income as a factor in ! 
public's perception of teacher status comes from Tronsgard's study ü pr 
of adult attitudes toward teachers and teaching. From the point of view x 
future research, Tronsgard's most challenging finding (on a large ae 
tionnaire sample) was that the perceived economic discrepancy bet 5d 
the respondent and the teacher was an important correlate of that resp? 


à ) i Matek ge 
ent’s attitude toward teachers and teaching., The relationship was; : 
1 Yn " . pers 
ever, far more complicated than Tronsgard originally predicted: P d 
p y = 
who felt themselves economically equal to teachers had the most fav what 
a C1 " ne 
attitudes. Those perceiving themselves somewhat below and son 
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above teachers ranked next: and the least favorable levels were the two 
extremes. Similarly, economic discrepancy between the respondent and the 
teacher correlated with the factor “wanting a son to be a teacher”: the 
group somewhat lower than the teacher was most likely to regard teaching 
an as economically promising profession while the group much lower than 
teachers was the group next to the least likely to want a son to be a teacher. 
In examining the effects of perceived income discrepancy, Tronsgard 
found it useful to break down attitudes toward teaching by means of a 
factor analysis into (a) general attitude toward teachers and the teaching 
professions, (b) parental ambitions for daughters, (c) the teacher stereo- 
type, and (d). parental ambitions for sons. As soon as we begin to realize 
that the perceived status of teachers varies with the eye of the beholder 
and may be analyzed into components, various explanations for the per- 
ceived status of teachers suggest themselves: for example, a possible inter- 
pretation of the unexpectedly unfavorable opinion of very low status 
groups is that they have suffered a punitive, failing experience at the 
hands of teachers as children and may therefore have a low opinion of the 
Whole Occupation. 

Future research. might do well to examine further both (a) perceived 
income discrepancy as a variable predicting attitude toward teachers and 
(b) various explanations as to why certain groups singled out on the 
basis of their social perceptions acquire unfavorable evaluations. . 

Another possible explanation for the improvement in overall ranking 
is the remarkable change in the sex distribution of teachers in recent years. 
According to a special survey of teacher characteristics by the National 
Education Association in 1961 (NEA, 1963), the occupation of teaching 


i a : sm zear: 1 fa 
has seen a great influx of younger men in recent years. The results of a 


two-stage national probability sample (with a response rate of nearly 95 


percent) showed that the largest age group of men teachers was 26-35 
years of age and that these men formed a substantial majority of all Baton. 
ers in this age group. In contrast, for women, the largest age p = 
16-55, and they represented 83.8 percent of this age group. This stri ing 
difference in age distributions between the sexes suggests that, as the sex 
distribution of the occupation changes, the public sees teaching as a more 
desirable occupation for males and concludes that the relative standing of 
the occupation must have improved, inasmuch as male status is generally 
regarded as higher than female status in our society. Probably the mum 
important implication of this survey finding for the future researcher is 
that the utmost caution must be used in making comparisons of male and 
female teachers uncontrolled for age. Results correlated with sex may be 
regarded as a function of sex differences when they are more appropriately 
seen as a function of the fact that the female teachers are older than the 
male teachers. 

The status of teachers as viewed by outside evaluators can also be 
studied through the image of teachers projected through the mass media. 
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districts and small schools than in teachers in larger districts and larger 
schools, and, finally, in teachers without degrees than in those with degrees. 

At first glance. these findings are anomalous because the most satisfied 
groups within the profession were the subgroups who are generally 
regarded as having lower professional status. Social psychology provides 
interpretation for these results: they may be a func- 


us with an intrigui 
lion of Varying social comparison processes. i.e.. one must examine care- 
fully the occupations and groups these types of teachers compare them- 
selves with when estimating the attractiveness of their careers Perhaps 
these satisfied teachers without degrees are comparing themselves to other 
people without degrees outside the teaching occupation: they have certainly 
done well in comparison to such a group. Likewise. w omen teachers may 
be comparing themselves to other women in clerical or traditional female 
occupations, In contrast. the male teacher in the large school and large 
school district may regret his career choice when he compares himself to 
other male professionals found in these areas who have comparable years 
of training but are better off financially. At this stage. these are just 
Speculative interpretations, but past work in social psy chology and sociol. 
ogy has often demonstrated the heuristic value of concepts of social 
Comparison. F 
Teacher career satisfaction has been a subject of study for some time, 
but the results can hardly be called cumulative. With some more abstract 
way to understand how people make judgments about their pogen career, 
as we have suggested above, there is a far greater chance of deve OPE 5 
itions that will be general over many variations 1n working 


Set of propo: P. 
iti k ati re systematic 
Conditions and will thereby lead to the accumulation of more s) a 
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lower status backgrounds? (p) How does status or ii gen ed this 
Way a teacher plays the occupational role? Charters recent the: interplay 
issue with great clarity, and he made a plea for research 

between the teacher’s backeround characteri initive coverage 
factors as they affect actual classroom behavior. After a defini ‘luded that 
of the entire pre-1960 literature on the subject. Charters one Tes ifs 
the often-held assumption that teachers’ middle class sip ifa it 
particular types of classroom behavior was Virtually untested anc d 
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: ] ind; es il classroor 
anything, the evidence indicated the strength of situational cl: 
factors as a determinant of teachers’ behavior, 
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background eventually comes to affect behavior on the job becomes even 
more difficult. The conditions under which teaching becomes a path of 
upward mobility and the possibly unique manner in which an upward 
mobile teacher views his career are nevertheless topics of considerable 
interest to students of teacher behavior and the American social class 
System. 

As Davis examined the power of a single predictor, he made elaborate 
use of multivariate analysis techniques. He found high intercorrelations 
among some of the predictive variables, such as low SES and coming from 
a smaller town. Because these predictors of career choice are so highly 
intercorrelated, future studies of teacher recruitment must employ a 
multivariate technique if they are to have genuine significance. . 

Werts (1066) checked out the possibility of retrospective reporting 
error in Davis’ study by analyzing a sample of freshmen in heterogeneous 
colleges rather than seniors as studied by Davis. Davis’ findings were 
Supported in that the low SES students overchose engineering and teach- 
ing. Werts used a specific measure (father’s occupation) rather than 
Davis’ composite index of SES and found that teaching as compared to 
other occupations was overchosen by sons of farmers, manual laborers, 
semiskilled workers, clerical workers. and skilled workers; it was under- 
chosen by sons of businessmen and salesmen. A similar pattern appeared 
for women students. z 

Still another question concerning the status of the yere has ien 
amidst the contemporary concern with the culturally and gere 3 
disadvantaged child. What sort of teacher does he have across me cou wd 
Joes the fact that he is likely to attend a slum and a a pam p 
minority group school mean that he will be exposed e geen de- 
teacher? Js any particular status background of a teacher especia 
sirable for the education of this type of child? 1965) 

Additional References: Drumheller (1963) : Pavalko ( S 
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teacher has become an important question. nalysis 


low the college 
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Á are white. Nonwhite teachers were mon E an areas. More of the 
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nonwhite teachers had a college degree than m gy (cem than ionwhite 
teachers, particularly the women, appeared » ul weet who were also 
teachers. Of the Neero male teachers, 47 percent had wi 
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highlight the urban school. Results dealing with status characteristics of 
staff and replicated on the elementary, junior high. and senior high school 
levels were as follows: (a) Teachers in higher status schools were more 
experienced and older. (b) Teachers in lower status schools were more 
likely to be nonwhite or Catholic. (€! Teachers in higher status schools 
Were more likely to be of high status family origin. (One wonders if this 
would hold true if the variable of race were controlled.) Contrary to 
predictions, there were no consistent differences in highest academic degree 
held or reported quality of college work. It was most unfortunate that the 
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sense of expertise and desire to control work conditions, a symptom of 
Increasing professionalization. : 
dedi E C 
fessional and employee orientations of teachers cun x TRES Si. bos 
lalions are situsDonal penna in natur i d " pie Finis c 
3 f: sona ature and are seen as dimensions which 
can vary independently of each other. Determinants of these orientations 
üre the degree of standardization of work, the centralization of the de- 
cision-making process, and the type of work specialization (specific task 
vs. client-centered). Two Likert-type scales based on these concepts were 
7 ep ae to measure the orientations in a sample of teaching faculties. 
i pe d Scale deals with loyalty to the administration, the organiza- 
ids a the publie, with endorsement of standardization. and with the 
nat teaching competence 1s based on experience. The Professional 
Scale deals with orientation to clients and professional colleagues, with 
the belief that teachers should have decision-making authority, and with the 
View that competence is based on expert knowledge. The scales were 
studied as to their reliability and correlation with membership in criterion 


groups. 

In analyzing his preliminary findi 
value of using the professionalism an 
Jointly in order to get predictive results. 
for more academic freedom for teachers correlated negatively with Profes- 
Sional Scale score alone, but those who simultaneously had high Pro- 
fessional and low Employee Scale scores were highly likely to want more 
academic freedom. Holding an office in a community organizalion was 
much more highly correlated with the Employee Scale than with the 
Professional Scale. Also, there was a sharp difference in emphasis on goals 
of education between high Employee Scale scorers (who emphasized knowl- 
edge of subject matter) and high Professional Status scorers (who empha- 
Sized character training). Note the wide variety of observable consequences 


that this difference in status orientation predicts. . 
_ In a more detailed analysis, Corwin (1965) saw the drive for profes- 
Stonalization as a necessarily militant process within education because 
teachers must wrest control of their work from the traditional superiors 
(the community) and from their modern-day counterparts (the adminis- 
trator), Conflict behavior was measured by an initiative-compliance scale 
ased on hypothetical incidents of conflict as well as by an index of 
actually experienced conflict. Corwin found that there were other bases for 
Conflict and militancy than professionalism: but he di 


d succeed in identi- 
ying a group of professionally oriented teachers who were, in every 
Org. 4 
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. even when it was multivariate, was 


elaborate manner, but his data analy 
confined lo the use of conventional variables and related to only a few of 
his theoretical concepts. When his predictions were not confirmed, he was 
typically reduced to ad hoc interpretations: this difficulty was particularly 
apparent in his explanations concerning the relation of sex role to 
professionalism. 

Both Corwin and Colombotos demonstrate that the typical stereotypes 
about professionally oriented teachers. as either nonmilitant or predom- 
inantly masculine, do not hold. Judging from the number and variety of 
correlates found in this initial research on professionalism. one concludes 
anizational and adult socializa- 


that the concept has great value for both o 
tion research, The construction of sets of interrelated. testable propositions, 

observed relationships, seems en- 
ht lead to the systematic derivation 


using these concepts and some of the 
lirely possible at this juncture and mig 
of new empirical consequences. Of all the approaches to the study of status 
reviewed, this one appears to have the greatest heuristic value. 

Additional References: Cicourel and Kitsuse (1963) : Fishburn (1962) : 
Moeller (1961): Perry and Wildman (1966). 


Conclusion 


the raising of teachers’ status and the recruit- 
ar school settings, require different 
levant to the following 


Different problems, such as 
ment of effective teachers for particul 
definitions of status. We have examined studies re 
theoretical definitions of status: 


l. General social rank-ordering by the public at large 
2. Total considered worth of y the incumbents of that 


occupation 
Standing on a number 
one at a time (father’s occupation. 


d. The sum total of expectations for a 


ganization (the school). u 
er review has been distir by excellent descriptive 


such as the studies of the characteristics of 
the 196] population of teachers, college graduates of the same year, and 
Staff associated with school populations in problem areas. These descriptive 
Studies suggest certain problems with broad generalizations, often widely 
accepted, such as the middle class eachers and poor teacher 
Preparation of staff in depressed urban areas. In forcing us to break up 
and qualify some of these notions, the surveys prepare us to move on to 
Specifying the conditions under which the relationship will be found 
detWeen teachers” status and some variable of educational interest (such 
35 teacher behavior, degree of organizational conflict. or pupils status) . 
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en most 
This specification of conditions and underlying n Has been 
XE P he studies of professionalism among learhers. sels fortius 
E ven à develop research of real practical n = ban ve must 
WE P resparon patterns Ae): RS i 
E interne ane studies pe Scale canes 
a nid uent form, and (b) we must pay considerably 
nde m variables affecting the central [POSS Ons: 
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CHAPTER VII 


Legal Status of Teacher Personnel 
tw} 


LeROY PETERSON 


ney not found jn other aspects of pe 
A d > legal status of teac s 
Ei Pa research in that 
personnel are unlike those ; onal ARE research 
I t be reoriented or controlled. — the 
in this area has, with few become standardized wr 
framework of review an tutory enactments and ae this 
of judicial interpretations, Asa consequence, a review of research i 
area most logical] 


! ^ : ions rather than 
y emphasizes findings and Interpretations rath 
research methodology, 


hether research in al aspects of teache = alc 
e closely akin to research methodology in other 
tional fields is an int i 


esis testing and a 
gal status would uh Te 
trastate studies where a 

shable variations. Futur 
research in the legal status of teacher 


i ageously 
personnel might advantageo 
design and try out new research approaches 

The char isti 


ould not p, 


legal status of staff personne! 


sacher 
ith the legal status of teac 


> Space allotment permits a review of only those a E 
tions in which the major focus has esearch. Additional va » 
i sal status of teacher PETER. 
Education Index Pics Certification, Liabi vA 

ment, Personne] Records, Strikes, Teacher Contracts, 
nd Tenure, 


- the 
are classified ing 
ations and Bargaining, cher 

+ Ra 
‘ts of Employment. and Tee 


. the 
al concern to teachers today arise in relation to ui 
"S ) MP" 
sibilities of teachers under collective bargaining reg 
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lations. TI i 
M jese regulations ave pe re 2 i € 
E N iis "pic "ata treated in a number of publications 
g severa sions of one important aspect o 
of teacher personnel. v Ai 
Lieberma 
» rman and Moskow (1* inati 
cia lo: kow (1966), through a combination of wide con- 
ith organizations concerned with collective bargaini 
vier th ryan argaining, firsthand 
ete € p y research, produced one of the most comprehensive books 
iis field. In addition to an historic: ckgr i 
BAA i : 1 to an historical background supplemented with an 
s) sive appendix, the study explored different approaches to collective 
POOLE x arrai ici i 
gotiations and bargaining; analyzed the policies of professional and lay 
relate to collective negotiations and bargaining; 
: Pl E ad c oo 
states having collective negotiations and col- 
^s s: and analyzed bargaining power and 
e procedures, antistrike laws, coincidental resignations, and sanc- 
ions. The : r i í 
à ns. The authors pointed out that scholars, governmental officials, and 
business 2 abor ing u us 
r cens and labor leaders have been trying unsuccessfully for years to 
ind a suit: i ikes i ivat ) 
~ nd a suitable substitute for strikes in private employment, and concluded 
at there was a measure of naiveté in the way some educators think they 
have solve z i i 
ave solved the problem. Examples of grievance procedure were presented 
as well as ex i iteri i i 
= well as examples of evaluative criteria for the handling of grievances. 
ne role of the administrator in collective negotiation and its impact on 


sc. E zaa $ : na 
school administration was studied. The authors explored the possibility 
teachers, pointing up the advantages and 


organizations as they 
— the statutes of the 
ective bargaining for teacher 


of one organization for 
disadvantages. 

Excellent legal researc! 
done, over a period of time, 
rights of public school teachers to eng 
(1963) concluded that, at least by implication, schools may make the 
Hscisióm to: bargain collectively whether encouraged by law or not. He 


offered appealing justifications for good-faith collective. bargaining for 
ray of legal evidence, he concluded that a 


ting in support of strike activities. 
ously produced materials, 


National Labor Relations 
good-faith 


“meet 


and bargaining has been 


by Seitz. In one of his earlier analyses of the 
age in collective bargaining, Seitz 


1 on teacher negotiation 


From a substantial ar 
and picke 
ating of his previ 
he wording of the 
of the concept of 


loyers and unions to 
ages, hours, 


teacher: 
state may halt a school strike 
] In an enlargement and upd 
Seitz (1966b) concluded that t 
Act gives the most far-reaching definition 
bargaining yet stated. It imposes a duty on emp 
it reae iie times andar in good faith with respect to wa 
and other terms and conditions of employment.” Such obligations do not 


compel either party to agree to require à concession. 

The study further concluded that although in private employment the 
requirement of membership in unions and the authorization of dues check- 
off are permissible unless outlawed by right-to-work laws, they are ques- 
tionable in public (school) employment. Even if provided by statutes, 
courts would likely find these practices improper. as they did in a Mon- 
tana case,* Where the state statutes require open meetings of public hodies 

138 Mont. 77, S44p. (2d) 117 (1959). 


* 
Benson rs, School District No. 1. 
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i iations may be an 
d deliberations, collective negotiations UR 
> the introduction, the deliberations. and ihe a apio 
ake place at open meetings. 


: rike does 
f government the right to strike d 
not exist, 


Seitz (1966a) ha; 
aspects of collective barg. 


prohibition against a publi 


various legal 
^ further eXplored the uma The 
aining and made these conclusions: (a ring 
ree’s joining a union is fast disappearing 
€ employee's Joining a union is fas sonal Lalor 
st collective bargaining, (b) The Nationa : cel 
: : £ ie ds erring 
es to confer in good faith. Such con B as 
argaining is a shared ins e 
: 'ourls 
and that each party sat to play an active role. (c) The 2 ; has 
not agree that a Party (school district) Which must bargain pi nie 5 tlie 
> $ iz a 
Ms authority, The courts recognize tha the 
party has assumed extra bur ens, but the ultimate decisions d n 
. ] 8 A «cius. 
C bodies desire to bargain on an exc 


jority 
been selected to represent the majo 


listrict 
ts do not agree that a school c a 
has been forced to hority in collective bargaining poene 
well Supported in Jay. It is much etter documenta] than Radke’s (19 7d 
contention that collective bargaining Violates the legal principle aren n 
Ras y May no ed but rcised by the body 
which it is vested, 8 must be exercisec y 


. ne 
60 Law Review (1966), while cor 


. : ications 
s of Illinois and the Chicago teachers, has aria 
Tights of hog d ate activities elsewhere, Te was concluded cu in 
D rds of e ucati P" 3 ithe 
irect statem rie argain collectively must be found e 
relationgp; 


its close 
er 5 or in clear implications, Because of its ot 
elievine teacher di ntent, such power might or might in 
paradie m Ge Statutes, The study Concluded that a sal prr 
; ed collective ining tow iscourag 
by the illuso, roblem gi! b gaining Power need not be diei 
be limite lá oue Year durin e8 ol power,” but the contra ember- 
ship. An lusi ng wh © board retains the same m he 
JP- An exclusiva "epresentative do tion to th 
minority of tea hers 3 not deny equal protec 


à tition, 
4 e constituti ight to pe 
e Suggestion. by the minority von! rig 
Moskow 4) conducte 3 


TT 
n A : a" e oper? 
tion of collective b tgaining "we chensive Investigation of T that ex- 
berimentation and diversity in collective stt icts. He remi sirable in 
themselves, but sta Pes Saining are not un aed that 
teachers are not denied Bas ut necessary to make cer s cor- 
à Poss and equities, Inequities can inimum 
; TOvisi ying mir 
S: (a) Protection or he L ons for the following 


tani. 
i E A joining: 
right to Join, or to refrain from jo 
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any organization: (b) provision for exclusive representation in confer- 
ences or negotiations with boards of education: (c) requirements that the 
school board meet and negotiate with the representatives chosen by a 
majority of teachers: (d) granting to an impartial agency the authority to 
make bargaining unit determinations, to conduct representation elections, 
and to establish rules for the administra- 
on for fact finding in the event of an 


to mitigate unfair labor practic 
lion of the act: and (e) pro 
impasse. 

Rose (1965) explored on a limited basis the question of whether the 
individual is protected by the union which represents all employees. It was 
his conclusion that in collective bargaining the totality of employees is 
represented—an individual rather than the individual employee. Thus, an 
individual's rights may be destroyed by a union representing the group 
without giving the individual an opportunity to be heard. 

Clark (1965) analyzed the posture and role of the National Education 
Association and the American Federation of Teachers in collective negotia- 
tion in five selected school districts in Illinois. He found teachers willing to 
support the right of teachers to strike. The majority of teachers and admin- 
istrators believed that sanctions were more ethical but much less effective 


lhan strikes, 7 . 

Bitner (1961), by means of field study techniques, critically examined 
the inauguration of the American Federation of Teachers locals in three 
in New York. He provided as backdrop the 
nent in the United States. His study 
grown in those communities 
achers and administrators or 
ally confined 


suburban school districts 
history of the teacher union mover 
showed that the teacher union movement had 
Where there had been controversy between te 
teachers and school boards. These controversies were gener 
to teacher salaries or to conditions of employment. — Tinā 
Cheshier (1965) reviewed the use of sanctions historically an ; ee 
that they have been used against members only three times in ns 
years—in 1046, 1962, and 1963. They have been employed -— he * 
of education and on a statewide basis (Utah). A random puo AT 2 
in Tennessee approved many forms of sanction. Lame Kc affliated 
approve (a) public censure of individuals, (b) pu fa) paras of all non- 
organizations, (c) mass refusal to sign contracts, (« E "esq qn 
Contractual assignments, (e) immediate contract termination, 


lest demonstrations. 


Academic Freedom 


" ie fr Thi 

One area currently studied most widely is academic a N 

ciples identified apply equally to other tedene’ bist à by Dake Univer. 
1963 issue of Law and Contemporary Trends, published’ 5y 
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icles from 
sity Law School, deals with various facets of this problem. ue dec €: 
this publication considered in this review are richly documented w B 
references based on extensive search. Fuchs (1963), 
ground of academic freedom, concluded th 
and institutional factors Which chan 
place. In the United States today, 
independence and a vastly greater r 
before. 

Murphy (1963) substantiated th 
academic freedom, academic tenure 
ments for achievement, 


presenting the y 
atit rests on a variety of cultura 
ze from time to time and from place to 
it embraces more sweeping capio 
ange of educational activities than ever 


€ proposition that, in the struggle M 
and due process are the major iati- 
To date, decisions of the Supreme Courts are 
come rather than outst 


indi ri ions to 
anding contributio 
is now needed 


s P -inciples 
à number of directing princ j 5n 
gal literature and other sources. ber 
S. x r ember, 

Was the Principle that a faculty men 


c ance and his 
ing, shall not 


d os " com- 
Associating for the purpose of 


1 . > COT- 
" hypotheses, and conclusions can be 


à ! e » is not 
y re is clear implication that he is 
communicating as an expert, 

tile presenting only limited research, van den Haag (1963) stated the 
meaning of academic freedom j i e 


ded 
m in concise and Practical terms. He ne all 
istitutional right guaranteed 4 


™ is a cor g 
eedom, is 


academic fr 
e independence of 


ed to establish the I 
c 


h " I "lege 
an intra-academic pnm niil 
:» nrofessionz 
9 perform their profess Jom 
ounds of academic free 


a right to 
XL. Tf a person has a un di 
; he also has à right to speak € e 

T pen ag E relations, If he js dismissed for i pe 

, SCademic Teedom is |; ~ ss on 

: 5 viola 2i ree unless 
has a right to hold and = > Violated, One is not free ur 

Xpress any Intellectua] ¢ 


‘onviction. 
Academic Due Process 


To describe clearly the dimension, of 
(1963) made a Systematic 


and aspects of policy 
sity Professors, the A 
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Statements of the Merican Association of Univer 
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can Colleges, and the Amer 
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Civil Li Soe Tini I 
Erin iii cut (ACLU). On the basis of this analysis, he concluded 
às desicalils ahi Ra is not legally due process. It is rather defined 
In the Tu i iui i^ erg within educational institutions. 
issues of pore pare se e aga p vd cus was resmiered ta 
meea nibus ff , but there is nothing in the term academic due 
Bits made ue * es " inapplicable to the trial of other academic issues. 
coma m "e the features necessary to achieve academic due 
Saala ^ iewed cases of overall denial of academic due process. The 
The aum ^ a num a statement of the future of academic due process. 
Ka. apos four observations: (a) There will be a change in 
dub roaa d ce resulting in ordinary self-scrutiny. (b) Academic 
Silius which f eve ap as it confronts the threats always made against 
san EI h F inang way connected with freedom. (c) Academic due 
a raids RE to keep its integrity when it sees the seductive success of 
ita is ms ^s hich have proven successful in like affairs, for example, 
ent 5 a in the Civil Service. (d) Academic due process will, in the main, 
osely identified, as a necessary instrument, with the fundamental prin- 


ciple of intellectual freedom. 


Political Freedom 

ether professors are limited 
alyzed the nature of these 
academic freedom, par- 
was investigated. 


in PEDIR (1965) studied the question of wh 

eir right to run for political office and an 
of the development of 
ate for public office, 
ation of university policy state- 
essors in the political arena. 
are limited in political 


limitations. The history 
Dried: the freedom to be a candid 

he study also included a detailed examin 
^ and 10 case studies of college prof 
buried majar conclusions were made: (a) Professors mited 

AVAR by institutional policy: leaves of absence or resignations are re- 
quired. (b) Professors are limited by lack of campaign funds: they lack a 
group to back them. (c! Professors have the self- 
al image characterized by a nonpolitical 


i built-in” political 
impos imitati i i 
nposed limitation of an historic 
o i i 
r noncontroversial attitude. 


Additional Reference: Fellman (1962). 


Loyalty Oaths 

are so closely intertwined that a 
difficulty also applies to research 
963) treated academic freedom and loyalty 
that the fundamental cleavage between 
at in the view of academic freedom 


ademic freedom 


ficult. This 


, Loyalty oaths and ac 
distinction is sometimes di 
in this area. In fact, Morris (1 
oaths as one topic. He pointed out 
academic freedom and loyalty oaths is th 
advocates, the function of education is to produce a disciplined, critical, 
and questioning mind with the power of independent judgment: in the view 
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education is the means of instilling and je a 
d approved political and social beliefs. Loyalty 
of perpetuating the orthodox. E 
ito o ths is appearing, and questions not bis 
& examined. Courts are carefully analyzing vo 
holding a new standard of ohjeeni 
8 on loyalty oaths for teachers, the a ved 
ion guarantees freedom of thought and e 


: s e " > eeds 
in America. “All are entitled to it and none n 
it more than the teacher” (per Jus 


Education, 342 U.S. 485. 508: 1951). 


ata in his doctoral dissertation, = 
the Review. He drew a number ) 
alty oaths for teacher personnel: d 
urts are not concerned with the be 
ly. (b) According to judicial y art 
a just and reasonable aspect of teac m 
ar oath cases, loyalty oaths or non-oa 


H H d arm 
stitutional on the grounds that they 
(d) State and loca] 


; the co 
their constitutional 


Lega] Aspeets of Employment 


.. H cher 
arch on the following aspects of E ave 
ion, seniority, tenure and dismissal, lea 


1 h of these Vill be considered briefly. 
Racial Discrimination in 


The Michigan Law Revi " vhether 
the teaching Personne] as well Man cxsmined the question of whe 


ý to 
gp M sally 3utesvated 
meet Constitutional requirements, It te end e pe 


P rd poli- 
cies which discriminate against Shee pede 
of the equal protection clause of 


+ Jation 
teachers because of race are in violatio 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Seniority in Public Education 


Em ployment 


H n- 
PProach indicating how Pos 
- In his study he examined a W 
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array Pian 7 

pede Pia e m a variety of disciplines and analyzed statutes and 
etie yen e mo a changing concept of seniority and its im- 
Rl ipea nen i pone a period of time. The major thesis of his 
cde * 3 e to discontinue seniority rights among teachers will 
roll E ong-range improvement of public education. The 
jm PI anek is through the improvement of the system. A number 

ggestions directly applicable to teachers were included. 


Tenure and Dismissal 


E ; Qu " 
losely related to the seniority of teachers is the tenure and dismissal 


nm IR Ms um the National Education Association has been most 
sion (1965 a h aod publication. Not only has the NEA Research Divi- 
iain yes analyzed and compiled pertinent data relative to tenure and 
detsin tar d Ha states, but it has annually analyzed tenure court 
pecie m s sours of record (NEA, 1964c, 1965b, 1966d). In addition 
Seed (NEA zo the legislative changes which have taken place in this 
avelasi , 1963a, 196la, 1965a, 1966a) Court cases on tenure also were 
tend, = by Garber (1963, 1964, 1965, 1966). Most of the above research 
1965. o pe what is, but the NEA Research Division (1963a, 1964a, 
" 5a, 1966a) also noted what should be by its presentation of the goals 
state education associalions in comp h year's legislative 
enactments. 
A American Federation of Teachers 
tenure and in 1966, under its research grant 
Tenure Act by Leahy (1966). This proposed compr 
based on analysis of existing tenure laws and pres 
unique proposals worthy of consideration. 
Behling (1964) analyzed appellate court 
1963 and current tenure statutes pertaining to 
teachers to determine the minimum levels of con 
required of teachers. Briefs of 70 pertinent cases 
dissertation. Tenure statutes Were analyzed to ascert 
Ships between concepts held by the courts and the legislatures. The chron- 
ological study of cases revealed that the exemplar responsibility of teachers 
has remained important over à period of time. Judicial decisions indicated 
that the teacher must be honest; cooperate with administrators and boards, 
perform at an accepted level of proficiency. conduct himself so that he does 


not have a detrimental effect on his students, and show self-restraint, 
hen dealing with adults. 


although some latitude is permitted w : . 
, Erickson (1965) studied 237 cases of dismissal which had been either 
in litigation or in dispute from 1945 through 1963 in the State of Wash- 
hich the dismissals were 


ington. The study revealed that the manner in W J 
handled was inconsistent with Washington law and showed greater incon- 
d application of administrative procedure 


Sistency in the interpretation an 
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ehensive model was 
ented a number of 


decisions between 1926 and 
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were included in the 
ain the interrelation- 
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in dismissal than in determining the cause for dismiss 
ing evidence. iust 

TUE (1963) investigation of various aspects of the teacher yen 
problem in Arkansas led to these conclusions: (a) Teacher dismissa A od 
not extensive. (b) The vast majority of dismissed teachers were peg 

t cause, although the procedures used were dubious. (c) " an 
Were more frequently dismissed than Women, and high school teachers w si 
more frequently dismissed than elementary teachers, (d) Teachers were 
less often dismissed in "North Central" schools than in "rael sete 
(e) Most teachers were given an opportunity to resign before dismissa'- 
Teachers seldom requested a hearing despite the administrator's willingness 
to grant one. (f) Dismissed teachers were often given letters of recom- 
mendation—not misrepresentative b 
the teacher's possibility of future 
informed of his succes áü 
sions in dismissal cases (h) Most administrators kept teachers on their 
staff when they would hay i) Problems of teacher 
dismissal were t school to attract strong 
ggested establishing fair 
hat was expected of them, 


al or in manner of 


ied closely 


atutes, court deiina, 
ary cases involving the 
e found no legal pro- 
stablish grievance pro- 
ave detailed written pro- 


disproportionat 
clerical, and food 
percent of the 
by suspension, 


Hubert (1966) an 
public school 


ly and bus drivers were ant 

n 4 disciplinary cases; ogee 
problem os lionately small percent. nin 
by demotions; only 4 perc 


. m- 
aluated the practices € 


: ales. The essential “os 
missal js likely to © proces ae 
cannot be assume hoari oct pr 
interests of their employees, (e) P Will alwa 
missed for insuffici Sras 


their defense, 


S governing teachers 


i t 
if temper ocedural restraints. (b) I 


H s 
^ ! n^ fairness 
one state (California : (d) To avoid unfe 


: ir dismissal powet 
by entrusting that function solely he ds of their pem D that 
procedural restraints wil] impair t titer 9) The p 


TA i rce 
din he administrative process has no fo 


) has deprived 
to t 
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with respec i 
spect cher iss i 
eral xia irgend dismissal. (f) A simple and workable set of pro 
s would serve to re fai | 
bo; 2 ensure fairness to t s 
ards e a an dich eachers and enable school 
iile the resear! > Mar 
Wow a gi rm by Mart (1961) was limited to an analysis of tw 
ciini a > the timeliness of his topic justifies mention of his c : 
s: {a ic criticis ; el 
vigi a ii a of the school administration by teachers 
CE stitute unprofessional conduct wl i rupti 
1 ss when there di i 
een is no disruption or 
nt of the school system, and (b) teachers must be given er ie 
ps s a 1 
criticism of the public school system 
available from any 


ir 3 conr ; : 
c AN ene against dismissal for 
since they are i i ‘ 
us i are in a posilion to bring valuable views, not 
m ae to the public attention. 
ne ] ovile 5 i i 
Pe scat Law Review (1965) maintained that teachers who publicly 
" iim the action and policies of the superintendent and board of ibus 
Con ge not guilty of immorality as was held by the Alaska Supreme 
rt. j É i isi J à à 
hat journal cited decisions by the U.S. Supreme Court holding 
o 


that such acti a x 
at such action was not immoral and indicated that in several jurisdictions 


the rights f Y 
ights of teachers to campaign 10 school elections and to speak out 


poii administration and boards of education had been sustained. 
erc "ases S 2 H -3l ac a 
activities im ding - ge a DNE GEN 5 include such 
funds; drinking beers layi a al P pne à ye. prb school 
disks à e "e ? p aying a a mag hine, and shaking dice for 
submitting affi oua E ma ing alse statements 1n loyalty oaths; and 
hex ng affic avits containing false statements lo à public agency. 
Bow s teas tarot and scholarly analysis of court cases relating to dis- 
iiti Hane dor dination, Punke (1966) reported that, legally, insubor- 
willful hes constituted by such a defiant attitude as to be equivalent to 
disregard of reasonable rules, as well as disobedience, or a willful 
d directions and refusal to obey reasonable 
Some examples follow: (a) Even if 
is irrelevant if the charges 
(b) Where a board 
ot be held 
ab- 


disregard of expressed or implie 
orders. It is intentional disobedience. 
ferring charges, it 
nce supports the charges. 
informed of it or he cann 


a board i Ms 3 
board is prejudiced in pre 
are sedi? : 

are substantial and the evide 
must be 


passes a rule, the teacher 

m , : H " . B ^ H 

guilly of insubordination if he doesnt obey. (c) Excessive teacher 
ordination. (d) Where a state 


1 constitute insub 


s "es $ LR 
ences without permission 
aring religious garb in school, it is 


superintendent makes a rule against we 
reasonable; failure to obey is “insubordination. (e) Although teachers are 
required to use a high degree of control in dealing with children, they are 
to be judged by ordinary standards of civility when dealing with adults. 
If sufficiently provoked, they are not insubordinate for losing their tempers 
momentarily and severely criticizing board members. (fh Continued un- 
controllable temper and nervousness over à considerable period of time, 
together with noncooperation with other faculty members, is grounds for 


di É H . 
e Teisen], (g) Refusals to come to school at the time set by the superin- 
endent and to do a fair share of playground supervision when requested 

re grounds for dismissal. This research also analyzed litigation on various 
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problems concerned with breach of te 
awarding of damages, personal liabil 
contract, and related problems, 


achers? contracts, the mitigation we 
ity of board members for breach o 


Leave Provisions 


The NEA Research Division (1966b directly 
teachers’ legal status in leave of absence for 
sabbatical purposes, This study showed the list o 
visions, and the days available and accrual 
presented on the local board’s authority 


to exceed the mandatory leaye Provisions, Explanatory materials indicating 


the current Status, excerpted directly from Statutes, were given together 
with citations of statutes of the several states, 


and succinctly described 
sickness, maternity, and 
f states having leave pro- 
days. Information also was 
in this area and on board authority 


Retirement 


are not published 


or, if published, are 
tudies are directed 


to the interest of the 
ain information embodying state-by-state 
is type is most easily obtained directly 
1e teacher retirement System of the states. 

and the National Council on Teacher 
ch teen P state-by-state analysis of teacher retirement 


ie aspects of teacher tirement. The 
relati i p s R acher retirem 

e mia eta Security provided a basis for division of the states. 
retirement systems pa 2 Miis Provisions of the laws under which 
" 3 » rated includ ing informa 1 $ lmin- 
ree Social Security, ang benefits paid cen financing, Á 

nother »ublicat; gus . 

fuil fetemen e cri the lega] Status of teacher retirement 
Bessoser [n me Series, This Publication is prepared by the NEA 
ment. Each issue deals ut d a Council on Teacher Retire- 
A particularly useful issue ; ama eN 
information on tl 


some aspect of retirement. 

3 966, which presented 
state basis, Relevant ¢ ^ ee age for teachers on a state-by- 
major findings 


also analyzed and the 


; Utterback and Christis 


Teachers may be held liable fo i 
thei» + 
ome ee fen T their acts unde: 


r 
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T à variety of circum- 
be sued for causing 
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physical injuries, other types of injuries may also be the basis of suit. 
Hornback (1964) examined the question of the privilege of certified per- 
sonnel under the law of defamation. Through the use of standard legal re- 
search techniques, he sought answers to these questions: What is a 
defamatory communication when related to a certified person? What 
defenses are available against an act of defamation? He concluded that, 
if the teacher is to be free of liability, his communications must be given 
reasonably and in good faith only to those who are entitled to have them. 
Spiteful behavior, ill will, or malice in furtherance of one's own interests 
to the detriment of others cannot be legally supported. hip uu ae by 
certified personnel which contain value judgments must be care s ; 1 ame 
so they will be adjudged reasonable. If the above d — are followed, 
a defense of qualified privilege is available to the teacher. . 
i - by Marshall (1963) was concerned with the 
A comprehensive study by Marsha as shere the teache 
liability of public school teachers for acts or omissions where acher 
dis isi itv over public school pupils in the class- 
has direct supervision or authority over [ d. scm uniri 
room, school buildings, school grounds, and on the way hom k 
The My ay em A ES but not exclusively, on cases involving the teacher 
ne study concentrated, xclusively, : a erent, 
in iain functions during the regular school day. The following conc 
sions were reached: REN NN s á 
l. The teacher's duty and responsibility for the supervision p n puis 
: à ; i returns. Control ex- 
extends from the time the child leaves home aires cand the morale 
tends after the child has reached home in acts which 
and discipline of the school. n and the scope 
2. The teacher must be aware of the danger ey ec i 
of his authority. He does not stand in loco parentis st - he assigns pupils 
3. The teacher increases the risk of legal d 
3. a as : deii clin ds. 
tasks not directly associated with ze inan ie for the safety of 
4. While the school board is primar! in ihe equipment is used in a 
equipment, the teacher is expected to see that sac ita papila: 
safe manner and to take all necessary ge e avoid injury to pupils. 
5. The teacher must exert reasonable care s a normal person would. 
He is expected to foresee the danger ina ed P by students, the teacher 
6. If dangerous activities are to be performed à i 
; RS. ` re exercised. 
is expected to increase the amount of care - Suum is de pep 
7. The teacher must report any unsale C 
authorities. . " 
8. The teacher increases the risk of li 


unattended. ion when he uses corporal 
Serge isk of legal action : à 
9. The teacher increases the risk oral punishment is supported if 


i corpora 
punishment. However, in most states corpor: 


mini i re 2 ner. . 
administered in a reasonable SS titutional provisions and court cases, 
i /si ns S 
After a penetrating analysis oi co 
o 


ibiliti ff for such 
Knowles (1964) reported on the legal reşpönsibilitīes a Ek 
school operations as search of students and lockers, cooperating 
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ability when he leaves students 
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in interrogation of students, and school officials? interrogation of students 
when civil and/or criminal offenses are e 
ituti guarantees against unreasona t 
ap a the U.S. Constitution and are made et da 
the states by the Fourteenth Amendment. If a teacher is guilty H e d 
liable for damages under state anc ap 
of the Privacy of the student, although i 
£t or nonexistent in most cases. However, t un 
e cause for dismissal. On legally based evi- 
:hool personnel to inform the student of = 
questioned about his participation in a ae 
grounds, school personnel shou 
of a questioned student and should not = 
him for being uncooperative, if being Cooperative means confessing 4 
crime or serious breach of conduct, i 
Teacher liability was treated comprehensively by the Research Division 
of the NEA (1963b) and published by the National Commission on Safety 
Education. This study explored a large variety of situations in many aspects 


1 indicated 

f safe operation. It indicate 

H a 

d legally responsible for a 
are injured, 


eld liable an 
when pupils 


Teacher Responsibility in Corporal Punishment 
Corporal punishment js closely related to teacher liability since liability 
me], alt from the unreasonable application of Physical force in punish- 


ment of pupils, There are, however, other aspects of corporal punishment 
Justifying a Separate treatment, 


Nelson (1965) investigated | 
punishment to 
to England 


that, subject to such limi 


he right of a teacher to administer corporal 
an extensive analysis of cases dating back 
ovisions, the author concluded 
s may be laid out by 
shment as well as other forms 
ing reasonable discipline. Such 
ve or malicious and must 
use of corporal punishment, 
ity depends on the reason- 


© pupil, and the motive of 
s do not have st 


the teacher js cond 
ableness of the puni 
the teacher, The maj 


s ral 
atutes governing ya ee | 
H H r 1 
e 1n essential agreement w1 
A Research Division 


: (1961), of all states which 
l Punishment, 
James (1963) considered m 


$ many aspects of Corporal punishment in oe 
public schools. His Chapter 3: Particularly helpful in defining the lega 
status of corporal punishment, sets forth the la 


ws of the individual states 
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and court decisions by states. The study concluded that “the attitude of the 
is well reflected in the laws, decisions of the courts, 


American people. . . 
ities. and statements of policies by governing 


interpretations by legal author 
bodies." 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Economic Status of Teachers 


LOIS J. WILSON, BLANCHE w. KERR, and EDWARD N. WILSON * 


The economic status of the Americ 


an teacher js frequently blamed for 
much of the current turmoil among 


jn is $ f 

teacher groups in different areas h 
each- 

emonstrated, however, that the teac 


; ri Seeded 
the factors responsible for increase 
leacher unrest, 


This article has been divided 
nonsalary economic benefits, 
and suggestions for future 


into four major units: teacher salaries, 


teacher dissatisfaction and collective action, 
research, 


Teacher Salaries 
The economic ally discussed in a large number 
of in and published by state and national 
teacher organizations, The NEA esearch Divisions annual reports. of 
les have become much more detailed, including 
i alaries (1965b), on 1965-66 teacher 
growth requirements (1966b), and a 
dules which is based on a series of 12 “tests 
€ to both dollar values and structural elements 


: On professional 
new analysis of 1965.66 sche 
of schedule adequacy relatin 
(19654). 
The U.S, Bureau 
‘ton published materials which Provided a composite report on 
teachers’ salaries o in cities of 50,000 or more popula- 
ton, and from 1925 to 1965 in — of 100,000 or more, An article by 
: y Survey Committee (1966) pro- 

n explanation of the hi Y, nature, and scope of the 


areas of teacher tur 
and assignment of teach 
the end of this section. 


clustering of s 
& and discrim 


& t H ring 
Ination in the hiring 
al Seneral stud 


i i at 
lies are discussed a 


Teacher Turnover 


\ 
o- K 
: to teacher turnover show that ec i 
nomic conditions are generally a significant factor in teacher decisions " 
“Appreciation sts Pennes (p DR Aii Burke 
direction in the preparation of this arti 


DENN " verall 
ele for his critical evaluation and ov 
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to leave the profession or to transfer to another district. Blaser’s (1965) 
study of the status of University of Idaho male teacher graduates (1951-60) 
showed that those withdrawing from the profession placed economic factors 
above other reasons for their leaving teaching. Three of his six conclusions 
related to the need for the correction of economic factors: two of these 
makeup of salary schedules. 


involved. improvements in salaries and the 
In a US. Office of Education follow-up study, Hunter (1961) found that 
economic status had a definite impact on teacher retention. Forty percent 
of the beginning teachers at the lowest salary level were lost to their origi- 
nal districts compared. with 25 percent at the highest salary level. How- 
ever, the study revealed that higher salaries were more effective in reducing 
teacher loss to an individual district than to the profession and that men 
were more likely than women to leave the profession for salary reasons. 
Men who left the profession increased their earnings almost twice as much 
as those who remained. 

Todd (1965), in a study of reasons for the withdrawal of Tennessee 
business teachers, found that economic factors, especially those related 
most influential. However, he also found 


lo salary considerations, were i 
nd general attitudes of those who 


that the professional characteristics à 
left differed substantially from those who stayed. On the other hand, 
Strickland (1962) found that salaries were ranked seventh among the 
factors reported as reducing the morale of teachers in white schools in 
North Carolina. Strickland's study was based on a questionnaire sample 


of 2,799 teachers. . 

Mori (1966) surveyed the motivational effects of attitudes of prospec- 
live teachers relative to the occupational values of teaching. He found that 
favorable attitudes toward the economic, interpersonal, and ethical oom 
of teaching provided positive motivations. “Salary of a teacher praves 
to be one of the 6 items (from a list of 26) most effective 1n motivating 


toward (or aw y i "hing career 

a away from) a teaching C e -— P 
Higher education studies by Brown (1965). Cammack Lee! uie 
Marshall (1961) show that both salary and other factors F des 
1n the retention of college faculty members. In a study of the 


of faculty members at Michigan State University, Cammack € Ee 
faculty members who left voluntarily had higher mean larene m 
interval of 10 years. The findings of Marshall and aces cedem 
Salary considerations, work conditions. dissatisfaction -— ^ a s a 
and location, research opportunities, ons 0 ph dn 
imp SAFON" ninsa ay 0 à 
A de ido (loge) of Beth university practices om A 
interesting contrast. He found that there was virtually a wit a 
Movement between British universities and that only 25 percent of british 


i ; i -ades (professor, reader 
University faculties were at the three highest grades (I 3 


and considerati 
f faculty members to st 


and senior lecturer). 
Additional References: Fusco (1964) ; Metz (1962) . 
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Merit Rating 


persist in spite of continuing efforts to 
teacher evaluation, 

The North Carolina St 
reported on a four-year experimental study y leg ide 
date and at the Slate's expense, The researchers concluded that a statewide 
merit pay plan was neither practi 


local merit salary Programs might þe fi 


Link (1965), viewing the 


" " the 
Problems of teacher evaluation from 
supervisor's point of view. 


> Stated that a basic knowledge of who should 


8n values and rewards in teaching. She con- 
cluded that Most prese ing Systems tend to have adverse effects m 
i e of little value in improving 
ing Significant studies of onc 
absolute set for teacher ae 4 
) (1963) Suggested as a possible 
solution to the Problem of 


: $ fa 
evaluator inconsistency the development E. * 
M EF 4 "US 
gned to indicate the ey, luator’s “perceptual space 


found that teacher ae 
areer Salary Plan steadily declined, pie 
`= © too, concluded that a reliable xi n 
i teachers? salaries were to be e 
quality of Service, Burch? 64) study revea z 
that West Hartford rati s in Ms aia ee is ilsttaoshit 
to je Standardized test f their Pupils. 
ditional R * Bii x ; 3): 
Steffensen aoa "t Brighton and Hannan (1962) : McPhail (196 


. s 
n to teachers wh a 
: Ose econom 

Various types of discrimi 


minatory employment practices. Ln 
$ e largely concerned with attempts to deter- 
ems e Better (1966) analyzed the employment 
uh h h Bm er à niversit alifornia at Los Angeles 
wi uie [i i 8 Positions during the period from ope 
to 1958.59, applicants Who were either over age 40 : 
Sainst in their t lucation 
employment, TOMUS to find ed 
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à; bo best gomplatinn of data on displacement of Negro teachers follow- 
NE pupil school desegregation in the South is found in the report by the 
tg Commission on Professional Rights and Responsibilities (1965) 
( ne of the study's major findings was that integration of school Hostes 
in 17 Southern and border states had rarely kept pace with desesrezatiun 
of student bodies. Similar findings were reported by the Wiehan Law 
Review (1966) in a summary of court decisions and other legal provisions 
dealing with the selection and assignment of teachers. : : 

In a general examination of teacher mobility in New York City, Griffiths 
and others (1963). studied the racial distribution of teachers in the city. 
They found no city district without Negro staff members, but € 
evidence suggesting that Negro staff members were less mobile than 
raphically among the districts and hierarchically up the sys- 


others, "geo 
tem’s promotional ladder.” 


General Studies 


Bowen’s (1961) economic study of British university practices suggests 
the value of intraschedule analysis of teacher economic status. After study- 
tterns in the arts, science, and technology, 
ter off in terms of promotional opportuni- 
and technology were 10 percent higher 
al British university practice 
ts is often circumvented to 


ing British university salary pa 
he reported that science was bet 
lies and that salaries in science 
than in the arts. He concluded that the offici 
of uniformity in salary and promotional benefi 
meet the needs of particular disciplines. 

One of the most interesting pieces of recent s 


duc NEC 
ucted by Friedman (1961) as part of a docto 
d an economic human capital analysis based on 


ate that the $100 and $800 salary differentials 


tem in 1961-62 for teachers with 
discriminated 


alary research is that con- 
ral dissertation study at 


Columbia, She develope 
lifetime earnings to demonstr 
provided by the New York City school s 
2 fifth year and sixth year ‘of preparation, respectively, 
against teachers who entered the system with this preparation—as com- 
pared with those who acquired it on the job. Since New York City 
ditional credit hours in special tuition-free courses 
Friedman’s results are not 
However, her results 
lity of more research 


teachers may acquire ad 
conducted after school and in the summer, 
necessarily transferable to other school systems. 
deserve serious consideration and suggest the desirabi 
In this area, 

light on the reliability of 


An analysis by Templeton (1963) sheds 
Comparisons based on the percent of a school district's current expense 


budget allocated for teachers’ salaries. He studied the effect of a 1961 
California law which attempted to lower class size and increase teachers’ 
Salaries by requiring school districts to spend a specified minimum percent 

50 to 60 percent) for teachers’ salaries. 


^ their current budgets (from 
€ found that districts with low pupil-teacher ratios actually were more 
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affected by the legislation than those with higher ratios. i mon 
with above average teachers’ salaries were more affected than those 
below average salaries. 

Sackley (1966) found that the pay of urb l eg 
tive to many other occupational groups, including professional pes i 
the period 1961 to 1965. He noted also that since World War II, teacher 


: acie uf 
supplementary benefits have also failed to keep up with the gains o 
other workers, 


Additional References; Tickton (1 


an teachers lost ground rela- 


961); Tucker (1965). 


Nonsalary Economie Benefits 


Costs were for 


d, with much variation in the mean expands 
tates represented. Fringe benefit costs tende 


Retirement continues to he major item in the nonsalary package: 
where available, sick leave and group insurance tend to rank second and 
third, respectively, The NEA esearch Division has issued information 
all three major nonsalary benefit areas during the past two 
years, Reports in these areas have never been published on à regular 
eher ; s formerly were reported in their periodic 
Vera Practice r i ; he various 
nonsalary benefits Provided in teaching 62) summary oh nen ni 
a basic referen ching and nonteaching fields s 


sri 5 jals 
esearchers unfamiliar with the materia 


viewed the 1963 Advisor 
9’ study on the transf, 
T a survey of 


i re to use existing vesting E 
F'Wayg of Preventi g oluntary surrender of retire- 
An increasing inter i 
g est o PE S n the 
B T ar S°vernment jurisdictions i Ae 
nee s ed S privately Operated Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
ation i is : 
oe ; ) F n Provisions for higher education makes 
Schlabach’s (1963) hi i : m is descrip- 
ion of the 1905 found; Particularly pertinent. His de 
tion o t S ite Te of TI and the subsequent fight for state 
university inclusion elps emphasize the imp loyee 
d ortan dequate emplo) 
pensions. Stright’s (1966) ! ci. zd 


2 ATIS 
higher education institution 
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showed that a fifth of the state colleges and half the state universities now 
supplement state retirement benefits with TIAA. 

Rodgers’ (1964) study of retired teachers in Ohio showed an inverse 
relationship between time since retirement and such factors as salary at 
relirement, retirement benefit, and opinion as to adequacy of retirement 
benefit. While inadequate retirement income did not curtail necessities for 
the respondents, sacrifices of travel, insurance, magazines, and recrea- 
tional activities were reported. 

Additional References: NEA Research Division (1966a, b): NEA Re- 
search Division and AASA (1965). 


Teacher Dissatisfaction and Collective Action 


In recent years American teachers have made concerted drives to gain 
the right to negotiate collectively with boards of education. Investigators 
have examined the structure and membership characteristics of the two 


principal types of teacher organizations and have tried to discern some 
of the factors responsible for teach 


er unrest. The authors of two recent 
books—Lieberman and Moskow (1966) 


and Stinnett, Kleinmann, and 
Ware (1966) —designated 1960 as the beginning of the movement toward 
teacher collective action. 


Factors in Teacher Unrest 


Many hypotheses have been advanced on the reasons for the growth 5 
teacher unrest and the evolution of the teacher collective action mov e$ 
Lieberman and Moskow (1966) attributed the movement to ae one "à 
the concerted effort of the American Federation of Teachers E nile 
City. Stinnett, Kleinmann, and Ware (1966) stated. that the 


l 9 before the New ork City turmoil bu conceded that the new 
gave impe be E er aspirations. M ajor € usal factors 
opments ga a ns. Ma aus fact 
petus to t acher pi t 


: I $ - impatience 
identified by these authors include (a) teacher a Meneses. af seis! 
injustices, (b) society’s neglect of the schools. (c) - (a) the eset 
districts (with the resultant loss of teacher Hire ed] Metu iore 
zational impact of the civil rights movement. Tay me of *a centraliza- 
leachers were organizing in many urban centers f the opportunities for 
tion of administrative control" and “a diminution 0 d * i soci alee 
SIKAY x ME ted that teacher & 
teachers to participate in policy making." ig stal 
trations have been compounded Y: n ee between economic and 
s : "- relations 
In a sociological analysis of tie Presthus (1962) found that the 
noneconomic factors in teacher unrest, f res eanizations is one of in- 
lypical pattern of accommodation to all big organiZ 


i T come into an organization 
differenc - withdrawal. Thus, person : i 
a à re alienated when bureaucratic and personal 
are d d 
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ar. 'eani- 
imitations blunt their hopes. Persons who accommodate to ling 
"e adopting this pattern of indifference tend to — vie 
mA sd ce ud and to regard the pay oue as wr des 
P ts. Among college faculty members, Presthus nie 
ds A E faculty alienation because both status and econ 
Mi res d the rapidly expanding administrative group. 


es (1963) illustrate 
Studies by Rudd and Wiseman (1962) and by Jones (1963) illustra 


differences js helpful in puni Pi 
unrest. The first study is a carefully ves 
analysis by two professors from the a: 
of Education after a detailed. follow pos M 
aching in 1960, Rudd and Wiseman fou 


. H H 1 and 
the sources of dissatisfaction of mei 


a i isfaction 
teachers’ salaries were a source of dissatisfz 
to 28 percent of the men, but to less 


than 5 percent of the women. Ars 

classes were a source of dissatisfaction to 17 percent of the women, s ie 

5 en. Jones found, from a careful analysis " ed 

igh school leachers in Hamilton, Ontario, that ger 

Was becoming increasingly more accessible to persons of lower BOS of 

origin. In his sample, he also discovered that the greater preporuon ts 
men was found among teachers of lowest social origin while the grea 


. 3 ia rigin. 
Proportion of women Was found among teachers of highest social orig 
Additional Reference: Kite (196 1). 


Teacher Organizations 


Several rece ave examined 
tend to favor the NEA and those who ten 
tion of Teachers (AFT), 

Browder (1965) ana 
and the results ofara 
that the ideology developed 
economic in orientation and 
sional organizations 
Browder’s random s 
their fathers had n 


were blue-collar Workers, His findi 


; hers who 
differences between e 
: "edera- 

id to favor the American Fed 


lyzed the AFT on the b 


; roach 
asis of a theoretical approa 
ndom sample of ] 


50 union members. He enu 
and espoused by teachers unions was € 
l that the Primary ostensible aim of pro ) 
to serve their clients (ie, the children). 


y of 
embers showed that 64 percent 
m high school 


tioning of the organiz 

On the basis of 
high school, Collin 
morale with res 


a study of 77 te 


achers in a l 
s (1965) conclud 


D i d ional 
arge technical-v ocall 
ed th 


at nonunion teachers had s Am 
^ teacher Status, and curricu ao 

ence in Morale with respect to rappo 
with principal, c ity s 
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He also reported that women tended to have higher morale regardless of 
organizational affiliation. 

A questionnaire study of teachers and administrators from five districts 
led Clark (1965) to conclude that teachers belonging to the NEA tended 
to be more satisfied with the teaching profession than those belonging to 
the AFT. Both teachers and administrators in his study group agreed that 
NEA was more concerned with professional standards and the broad 
area of education, while the AFT was more concerned with teachers’ 


salaries and working conditions. 


Suggestions for Future Research 


research, an interdisciplinary approach ap- 
ance. During the coming years, researchers 
ay want to make increased use of the 
lechniques of economic analysis of income (used by Friedman, 1964), 
Sociological constructs of organizational operation (cited by Browder, 
1965), and the interpersonal theory of psychiatry (used by Presthus, 1962). 

In addition, it might be useful for an educational researcher to view 
the current tensions between faculty and administration in terms of the 
theory of “power equalization,” sometimes described as a reduction in the 
power and status differential between supervisors and subordinates. Strauss 
(1963) pointed out that power equalization advocates say large-scale 
organization blocks individual growth and self-development and leads to 
apathy, lessened individual growth, and dysfunctional activities. Others 
maintain that gains from the various forms of power equalization (con- 
sultation, delegation, and participation) must be weighed against increased 
communication costs and the problem of decisions made at the wrong point. 

More research is needed on the relationship between teacher economic 
Status and teacher supply. As recently as 1964, Stewart predicted taat He 
1961-65 school year would represent à peak in the demand for iron 
and that the number of teachers needed in succeeding years woul we 
below peak level. One of the assumptions on which her prediction was 
based was that teaching salaries would maintain their present position 
relative to those of other occupations. 

In addition, better comparative statistics on $ 
fringe benefits of teachers and public employees 
valid system for comparing prevailing economi 
the private sector. " 

of the present era, educational 


In view of the civil rights focus h aw Benin 
researchers should not neglect the economie status of teachers belonging 


to minority groups. The general absence of tenure laws in the South and 
the effect of school desegregation on faculty displacement might be topics 


oO tt. 
f particular concern. 


Throughout social science 
pears to be of increasing import 
studying teacher economic status m 


alaries, pensions, and other 
are needed along with a 
c levels and practices in 
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rive toward 
Finally, the whole area of increased teacher unrest and the drive 


i ities for future 
teacher collective action offers many different opportunitie: 
research. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Siaff Utilization 


BRUCE R. JOYCE 


Research in any area which does not come directly under the purview of 
one of the well-established academic disciplines is likely to develop awk- 
wardly. Staff utilization is such an area. Innovations in staff utilization 
patterns are developed out of the problems of practice rather than out of 
the theoretical constructs of the basic disciplines. and. furthermore, we are 
s of personnel derived from broad, 
shine systems. It is quite difficult, 


only just beginning to see changes in use 
theoretically based conceptions of man-mac 
therefore, to compare the quality and type of work done on staff utilization 
with that done, for instance. in learning theory. which is an area of cumula- 
tive theoretical inquiry and which has the benefit of many psychologists, 
sociologists, and educators who have had much training in the design and 
the execution of research projects. Consequently. existing research on staff 
utilization can be interpreted with respect to its context only—the develop- 
ments in technology and organizational patterns in public school settings— 
and these need to be explored briefly before the research is examined. 

The 1950s and 1960's have been a time when the conception of staffing 
the schools with only one kind of person (the multipurpose classroom 
teacher) and only one kind of material (textbooks and trade books) has 
heen replaced w ith the view of the school as a complex of man-machine 
systems in which teachers of many kinds work with technicians and lower- 
order personnel of many qualities and in a matrix of technological devices 


The work by Loughary (1966) ex- 


emplifies this. A massive effort has been going on to induce schools to 
eXperiment with new uses of physical facilities. personnel. and technologi- 
r ilities Laboratories 


cal devices, In architecture, led by Educational Faci n 

(1965), the concepts of flexible and creative use of space and of zoning 
Schools for various functions (independent study. computer-assisted instruc- 
eminars. ete.) have become well estab- 
lished. Team teaching has been made a familiar term by innovators like 
Anderson (1966). and the potential uses of television, computers, pro- 
gramed instruction, and other instructional modes are well known even 
to the lay public. However. the local school setting is often highly resistant 
to change, affecting adversely the conduct of research in any area which, 
like staff utilization, has to be carried on in the school setting. To start a 
Program of research on team teaching or the role of the teacher as part of 
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A — ancial 
à man-machine system is extremely difficult. W ithout a m E 
Support from a foundation or the government, it is o 21 pa fo kern 
create the desired experimental conditions in the first p x pra ile 
them going until the teachers have had time to learn the eie pe hw 
to be studied. Without intensive collaboration with a univ pd OU ERE 
and development center, it is difficult to assemble a qualified resea 


at 
ge : n antee tha 
Even university and school district collaboration provide no guara 

research will be done, 


Resistance to change has frequently 
defensive posture. For example, rese 


ight 
A E i amage that migh 
needed to collect evidence about any possible emotional damage tha D 
occur when the young cl 


cher (see 
hild js exposed to more than one teacher (s 
Gibb and Matala, 1962, and L 


: vations 
s —«(—i novatio 
because advocates of the self-contained classroom have attacked in 

in team teaching wit 


emotional damage might sums T 
will be difficult to carry on much fact-finding activity until heated — 
about the use of Paraprofessionals, teaching teams. programed instruc si 
television, and Computer-assisted instruction diminish greatly. The dde 
from critics of innovations often forces innovators to proceed too TER 
to assess the effects of utilization patterns on pupil achievement, wherea 
the first few years o 


dap y $ riven to 

f a new utilization pattern should probably be gi 

“engineering” research that can result ir 
ics of the utiliz 


ation pattern, 
introduced into à school system (or 
ing reorganization) , 


pupils rather than how the 
and how they 


ta 
first is that patterns we 
9n that new roles exist. 


s sonne 
9) recent book on school DER « the 
P ) tional Service positions aE ir 
er, guidance Counselor, psy ist, nurse and helping teac s 
: : , : a 
e is no recognit ructional personnel, such 
television speci linators. or instructional SY 
" 2 i secre- 
Service personnel, such on are 
PE andi. ; itions 
dministrative service posilior 


ion gjy 
alists, program 


r hand, 16 
taries, clerks, an , and 18 à 


mentioned in this same volume. Unti * personnel administrators eo 
EUM malay pf types of i Personnel, the newer types ihe 
unlikely ro appear in the een ing in any great number. The abli 
problem is that “systems” ing has come slowly to the area of pu a 
education. Innovations such as team teaching or programed instructi 
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often appear in local setting without the development of a full-scale pattern 
of organization that can enable these changes to be made or studied effec- 
tively. When introduction of a staff utilization pattern is conceived as the 
construction of a man-machine system, however, careful analysis of the 
possible behavior of the machine and people can be made in an effort to 
find out the actual situation of staff utilization of roles that teachers take 
on easily and the kind which they resist. For example, team teaching in- 
volves new kinds of leadership problems which have been debated vehe- 
mently (e.g., whether to have “hierarchical” teams), but the actual patterns 
of interaction of team members and the question of their efficiency in deci- 
sion making has been studied very little, considering the amount of team 
teaching that is going on. 

Despite the difficulties in the context of staff utilization there have been 
many studies reported even since Anderson’s (1964) review. Progress can 
be discerned on three fronts: (a) through research which is done in the 
context of attempts to change staff utilization patterns in the public schools 
or to make technological innovations that require new staff roles, (b) 
through studies of teaching which are beginning to provide a more realistic 
idea of the potential functions of the teacher, and (c) through the develop- 
Ment of conceptual frameworks for determining staff utilization patterns 
through the construction of comprehensive man-machine systems. In this 
chapter, each of the above three areas is treated separately, but the cate- 


Sories overlap somewhat. 


Innovations in Staff Utilization Patterns 


Team Teachin g 


The great push, especially at the secondary school level, to qued. 
schools to organize themselves into teaching teams and to make us b 
what have come to be called paraprofessional or subprofessional ord 
on the teaching team has not resulted in much solid research. 7 i : 
Foundation collaborated with the NEA Department of Secondary xà kia 
Principals to initiate, to study, and to give publicity to projects x A see 
ondary education level. Several numbers of the Bulletin of ipt wn 

5sociation of Secondary School Principals were devoted a is pr nin 
and have been reviewed by Anderson (1964, 1966). The viget an di 
issue of the National Elementary Principal is a guide to inat how 
elementary level. Anderson (1966) and Hillson (1965) pean a i ce 
graphical guides through summer 1966. Nearly all of the “researc ha 


"eg sot. b 
has accompanied this movement has been | ae s har am 
that pr. y 1. As indicated above, the people w a 

product was not unexpected. à bog Mice 


conducted such studies were concerned with bringing a i ax oit 
and either guarding against gross damage to children during the innova- 
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tions or fending off critics. Few were attempting to develop lines of = 
tive research. Four or five studies, however, were very carefully done 4 
should stand as examples for the future development of the field. T 
One of the better studies was done by Lambert, Goodwin. and € na 
operation of only two teams, the num D 
d they were clearly identified. The iane. 
much information about the processes 0 
influencing efficiency of operation. A 
rarchical team structure were investigate 


organization. Within the teams, 
intern teachers were teaching. 
frequently touted as a good set 


€ children perceived the “team” as rad 
| to their teachers singly. Since one of th 
hat it enables teachers to have 
5, it seems that ways of bringing about 

i ied closely. The primary grade team 
Pupils surpassed their se] ) 


teshi ri Wiersma (1965) used a number of ree 
ings. are Which could easily be employed more frequently in field s 
mly assigned to team and ‘self-containe 
6] the fitteranrs : * to record infractions of discipline, A 
nique was employed to permit the stucy à 
Y on the interactions with psp 
ĉam was found to spend much less time s 
™ or the teachers of eee 
* limits the generality of soar 
i many interacting S 
es rise to many questions for " 
E improving ams of leam operations may 
5 E s ‘ nci 
As irem ne ie hay irai Eat 
leam stability, in pln. i “a ossi] that the 
kinds of team teach g employed are hot well sien to the schoo 


;s d 
" s 
commissioned ege er 
gh Heathers worked "i by 
data was written reports 


examine its team teaching 
severe design handicaps ( 
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team members), he asked critical questions of the data, and some of the 
results are important for students of the dynamics of team teaching. Nor- 
walk is an established center of team teaching and had over 25 teams in 
operation during the year of Heathers’ study: foundations and university 
consultants have provided unusual financial and technical support to the 
teams. Heathers found that 90 percent of the lessons taught within the team 
structure were planned by individual teachers working alone. Also, most of 
the topics discussed by teams during their planning sessions related to 
and organization of resources, although teams 
ans under which individuals operated. 
These results are mixed and ambiguous enough to suggest that hard data 


are needed regarding how plans are made by teaching teams. If, for exam- 
ating individual responsibilities 


coordination of personnel 
reported that they set up overall pl 


ple, a team spends very much time realloc 
and if much planning and teaching is done by individuals. potential gains 
accruing to cooperative teaching may fail to develop. The Norwalk study 


also reported that most small-group instruction occurred in the curriculum 
areas of reading and arithmetic. which are the areas of instruction where 
types of staff organizations. There 
study for Norwalk which should 
at the actual patterns that develop 


ngineering research to improve 


small-group instruction occurs in other 
Were many other aspects of Heathers’ 
Stimulate investigators to look closely 

when teams are formed and to conduct e 
team functioning. Many of the techniques employed in industrial psychol- 
ogy for describing and analvzing staff performance could be applied suc- 
cessfully to investigate staff utilization practices in schools. 

Reber's (1965) survey in 1963 and 1964 addressed itself to the “per- 
sistence tendencies" of staff utilization projects sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation and the NEA Department of Secondary School Principals. 
This survey included 51 schools. of which 17 had been involved in staff 


Utilization projects that were publicized during the late 1950's. The — 
in the innovation projects manifested a much higher use of inno\ piona d 
all types, including the use of mechanical and electronic equipment, 1nce- 


pendent study time for pupils. and the use of instructional assistance, epe 
teaching. and large-group instruction. They indicated that 28 out o e 
Staff utilization projects are continuing and that 7 have been terminated. 
The ones that were terminated formed no particular pattern. The ones ie 
continued included team teaching projects. the use of mechanical or cen 
tronic equipment, the use of lay assistance. and the use of indepen sm 
Study time organizational forms. A much larger percentage of the o 
Utilization project schools developed innovations in team teaching: lay 
assistance tended to be used in school libraries and lay readers in English 


classes, The survey indicated that most of the schools were unable to de- 
D would produce reliable evidence of the 


perhaps more important, of the difficulties 
and carrying through the experi- 
aluable survey of the use of 
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staff in selected school districts, was not really 
evidence on the factors influencing the persistence of specific practices. 
Fifteen years of innovation in team teaching have left us with almost Do 
research evidence. Aside from the Lambert Goodwin, and Wiersma (1965) 
mixing people of different 
The use of teams to develop social cli- 


designed to yield much 


search on the use of "iege 
fensive research aimed at working ou 


: and proving that they do not harm the 
children who are exposed to them, Since the early 1950's, knowledge 


i . > e 
paraprofessionals has really not increased as a conse quence 


one research project, Throughout the nation, once schools 
attempt to develop team-teaching patterns or work out ways of using 


paraprofessionals on teams, they cannot turn to accumulative rame 
nee, they turn to the persons on school o 


limate. How can this be done? 
differences among children than 
ain kinds of man.machine ysam i 
nvestigation is why so many eie 
st hierarchical structures in teams- 


hat needs į 


to 
"here schools are cape 
> aS in the big cities, they ne 
*mporary personnel the $2 


2d itica 
*qual status, This is a criti 


ny 
i h but with respect to à 
ation that rear & but with res} een 
exceedingly difficult to intrude a E changes jn staff roles. It has b 


B ch 
e school culture in y im 
b What is the nature of this teac 
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Technically speaking, many improvements could be made in the study 
of team teaching. Many of the techniques used to study military teams 
should provide some useful networks for examining team behavior. The 
work by Glanzer (1962) has laid a basis for looking at levels of organiza- 
tion and integration. Halpin and Croft (1963) opened up a way of looking 
al organizational study climates that can be applied both to the settings in 
which team teaching takes place and to the operations of the teams. Both 
the constructs and the methodology developed by Halpin and Croft should 
be easily modifiable to apply them to the study of cooperative teaching. 
Information-processing models can very fruitfully move attention away 
from such questions as whether teams should be used or whether parapro- 
fessionals should be included and move more toward studies of effects 
on the information flow in the classroom. Little is known about ways of 
affecting information flow or about training individuals for specific tasks 
or for roles that increase efficiency. Cybernetic models, which depict super- 
visors and subordinate personnel as interacting, self-regulating systems, 
can open up very different types of studies not only of team teaching but of 
teacher activity in all types of settings. It is particularly important that 
solid analytic schemes zuch as those developed from the cybernetic point 
of view, be employed in school settings so that the experience of innovators 
not be lost to the future. For example, Joyce and Harootunian (1967) de- 
scribed a variety of teacher roles which were developed at the Valley Winds 
school in Riverview Gardens, Missouri, but which were never studied 
adequately and are now passing from the scene with no addition is the 
cumulative literature. So far even the expensive Franklin School projeet 
reported by Bair and Woodward (1964) has added e to ree 
knowledge although it has been widely imitated and has had great stimulus 


value, 


Man-Machine Systems 


oor instruction 
As Anderson (1964) pointed out, the research on rae OM ed 
televised instruction, and computer-based jnstruction has gra ) 


: A 4 to 
from studies comparing these means of instruction xin pest nude 
"engineering? studies concerning Ways of p is Fe are in direct 
and media and integrating them with the use of teac = w (ess seh 
contact with children. Sometimes studies of the use 0 mel Ter exam- 
conditions of staff use and compare the achievement of za F students eus 
ple, Bartz and Darby (1966) investigated the E Tarea of independent 
programed and nonprogramed texts under varying 4 uired regular attend- 
study, thus varying instructor roles. One condition 1 eq x emi ondion 
ance at class meetings with lecturers and examination’: k TI third condi- 
required class attendance and examination once ge fete Sea 
tion did not require class attendance or weekly visi s a ; e ud 
OF examinations, Students under all three conditions took the final exa 
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exis on- 
nation. Some students under each condition used x omen le Y. prie 
ventional texts. Most test scores indicated that the vni scm oni 
exceeded condition 2 students and conditions 1 and 2 students ex 

condition 3 students. Also, students using the 
conditions scored significantly lower th 
text. This study is unusual in its thoro 
tions which are worth future study, 
been suggested logically: that is. th 


programed text under a 
àn students using a conventiona 
ughness, and it raises many Tr 
It suggests empirically what has ng 

at instructional devices should be pa 
of carefully planned man-machine systems. To replace the oid. "i 
à programed text without respect to the motivation of the stuc set 
require varying degrees of independent study without respect to 1 noii a 
ing of the students to play their new roles seems as unsupported by ‘ ha 
as it is by common sense. The introduction of programed texts and 


s ^ roles to fulfill 

sion instruction requires the development of appropriate staff roles ae 

functions not usually provided for through the usual roles of the lec 
Moskowitz’ (1 


964) study also points up the desirability of making aid 
ntext of a Conception of appropriate roles E 

logy. In an earlier study she had found that Hem 
udying foreign languages by means of educational cim 

vision had developed ne alive attitudes toward foreign language, 9e» 
"live? classroom instruc in positive attitudes, The 1961 d 
i ns of live teachers in conjunction with rang 
a television study of French three tim r 
anish lessons from a live teacher. Anothe 

Stroup received the i i i d by lessons from the pie 
i nch instruction by television [m 
- A fourth group received is itial 
: g Y Suggested that the form the zl m 
Re Instruction takes is Yery important, Especially, the use of the c» 
i Uction Seemed to be desirable. No dou 
reveal the kind of * 
r and televise, 


guage instruction, D 


‘mix” that is desirable 
d instruction. This € 
ly student achievement, but ill 
arning. Surely much research w e 
instructional staff so as to increa 
ttitudes, 


Guba and Snyde 
direct attempt to ẹ 
teacher. Stud 
their ¢] 
in instructional beh 
in patterns of utiliz 
found that nonuse 
teacher as an * 


^ jactened: 
: alre study was a carefully desig om 
. explore the p „cen television and the classro in 
s pe teachers who e Wee tele i Ee 
) chers re using instructional televis nces 
O Were not, they Sought to discover differe 


1 À : dia, 
1n attitudes toward new instructional me 
In patterns 
TS seemed to hold 


‘all-perya ive’ 
users did not share this cone 
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teacher is actually little affected by the introduction of television. They 
pointed out that the conditions under which the television was available 
were frequently unfavorable. even in the much publicized and heavily sup- 
ported Midwest Project for Airborne Television Instruction project, so 
that actual use patterns were considerably restricted when compared to 
what is possible. Guba and Snyder concluded also that the use of television 
was chiefly for “telling and showing.” with the classroom teacher following 
up. Further, television was frequently seen as an interruption in the elass. 
room. Fears of television apparently lessened as it was used, and the users 
Were more favorable toward instructional television than were nonusers. 
Four of their observations have many implications for designers of man- 
oom teachers were poorly prepared to 


media-machine systems: (a) cla 
use the media: (b) classroom teachers were not given enough in-service 
help: (c) schools were not well equipped to receive television in settings 
that facilitated efficient use; and, perhaps most significant, (d) production 
fell short of expectations, a condition likely to discourage imaginative use 


by the classroom teacher. 
An investigation that should be seminal in the development of thinking 


about instructional systems was conducted by the Denver Public Schools 
and the Institute for Communications Research at Stanford University. 
a probe of the combination of television 


A very large sample was used in 
achers in an inte- 


Instruction, self-instructional programs, and human te 


grated instructional system. This study has been reported in several places 


and is most easily recovered in Jacobs, Maier, and Stolurow (1966), who 
reported the outcomes of treatments using programs only, teachers only, 
and combinations of program and teacher. What makes the study especially 
illuminating is the inclusion of pupil inputs (achievement, aptitude, and 
attitude) in relation to treatments and the investigation of teacher attitude 
as it relates to the results of the treatments. Both teacher-taught and 
teacher-plus-program-taught groups performed better than groups receiv- 
ing the program alone with the teachers utilized only as monitors. Pupil 
input did not interact with treatment as far as achievement outcome was 
concerned. Attitudes toward programed instruction were related to treat- 


ment, however, with teacher-taught classes having the least favorable atti- 
1 to like the teacher-program 


tudes. Also, the high-aptitude students seemec 
to prefer the program- 


dents seemed 
d some intriguing ideas for 


attitude, teacher role, and 


combination whereas low-aptitude stu 
alone instruction. The investigation develope 


staff utilization patterns that. combine teacher à ed 
lype of student (e.g., assigning teachers. who like conventional methocs 


and low-aptitude students to conventional roles and teachers who like inno- 
vative methods and high-aptitude students to newer instructional roles). 
While actual use of patterns such as these is unlikely, the study illustrates 
the need to investigate the interaction of variables in man-machine engineer- 
ing research. The importance of these findings, of course, is that they rein- 
force the necessity for including considerations of pupil characteristics 
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: ee 
i ive instructional sy 
when constructing man-machine systems. Comprehensive inst 


egested by 
tems need to be based on differential treatment models, as sugges 

ems 

Hunt (1966). 


xomoski 
Additional References: Glaser (1962; 1965a, b) : Hanson and Kom 
(1965) : Schramm (1964). 


Computer-Assisted Instruction 


i i 1 is incurred 
Many observers feel that the information-processing load that € ty Rom 
'oxléms a 
by the need to monitor the Progress of 20 or more learners w E ae 
own pace is too great to be handled by the human teacher without c 


3 such 
Té now research and development praese d 
as those reported by Carter and Silberman (1965) to develop prog 


utilize computers for monitoring progres ES 
to base decisions about the needs of stu wi 

work mentioned earlier by Bartz and ae 
(1966), Guba and Snyder (1965), Jacobs, Maier, and Stolurow ( , 


; er- 
y xtended to apply to poni 
assisted instruction as well. That is, staff utilization patterns will a 


: ^ a 
wise to investigate many 


s 1 n be 
S emerge on which theories ca 
elopment, 


Studies of Teacher Role 


Another important ingredient nd 
Capacity of the teacher to fulfill Certain roles, The studies by Bellack a 
others (1965) indicated that t 


: , create 
control this “game” to ims 

g 3) reported that most te ur 
as questione. ivers of information and tha 


p x . ege 
r hand, other investigators, 
» Nave reported Considerable flexibility in teacher behav 


tive. 
Flanders Were invariably nonsuppor 
ee ; i 

"direct? in their methods. 


. hines 
man teachers, media, and roam 
: rch on the roles teachers ac 
Capacity to learn new 


rare teacher used 


Flanders (1963) 
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an aoe dm age ek 4 role that, judging from the studies on teaching, very 
id iim = y fulfill. Similarly, many educational theorists believe 
meii mercis nould be quite supportive and accepting of student behavior 

ier role that, judging again from the studies of teaching, very few 
ee alel, Especially, it would seem that those who are 

rned with the creation of a humanizing school climate should study 
more completely their greatest potential for significant research—the pone 
teacher. At present, in spite of an increase in the studies of teaching, there 
of the capacity of the mechanical 


teachers fulfill adequately. 


appear to be many more investigations 
teaching devices than of the human teacher. 

, ete cs ha eis meri dt iy 
is s portance of replication are two studies by 
Ginther (1963) and Payne (1961). who examined the achievement of l 
ants worked only with teachers and 


dren in science when science consult 
assumed an instructional role. In the 


zn they worked with teachers and 
irst investi i à é 
rst investigation Ginther reported that achievement was greater when the 


consultants worked directly with the teachers and did not assume the 
instructional role. In the second study. a replication of the first one, Payne 
reported that there was no difference between the two methods of using 
the consultants, although there was à difference in the achievement when 
the consultant himself was considered as a variable. In certain ways the 
two studies were not exactly alike, but they were sufficiently close that the 
findings must be considered contradictory. Their studies were no more 
theoretical than many others but represent salutary use of first-class re- 
search design technique in a study of staff utilization. 

The methodologies of many of the studies on teaching (only a few 
mentioned here) could easily be applied to the analysis of team teaching 
and media utilization. The study by Lambert, Goodwin, and Wiersma 
(1965) is a rare application. A number of important questions (for exam- 
ple, the effect of team teaching on classroom discourse and the effect of 
mixed teaching styles) are susceptible to research if the methodology of 
the studies on teaching is employed. 


The Development of Theory 


tes that staff utilization problems are 
n and more sophisticated 


ed in the future appears to 
d fact-finding re- 


teachers are utilized in different 


indica 
greater precisio 
periods. The ne 
e simpleminde 


Some of the recent research 
gradually being studied with 
research designs than in earlier 
be for simultaneous development of mor 


search to explore just what happens when i 
ways and of more sophisticated constructs that can guide research and 


improve staff utilization. The studies of teaching described above are 
resulting in a methodology which permits a close look at the realities of the 
teaching-learning process. The development of adequate theoretical con- 
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structs has been hampered by 
many who have focused on the development o 


sa. However, useful constructs are gradu- 
ally being developed. and applications to educ 


ational problems are also 
The application of cybernetic principles 


as suggested by Smith and Smith 
(1966) is a promisin 


"Cm "or exam- 
arch on staff utilization. For eun 
A " . ——" alves 
ple, regarding the classroom or school as an information flow system gv 


^ d e 4 ünnrove Me 
rise to many Interesting questions about how lo use staff to improve u 
flow of information and the functio 


within the system, Cyberne 
search that would result in 
secondary teacher's “ideal” 
mate arrived at by rule- 


& avenue for rese 


n of students as self-regulating learners 
tic principles would almost surely generate re- 
different patterns of staff use. For example, the 
load is frequently put at 100 students, an gt- 
of-thumb estimates of efficiency. If analyses Ner 
made of information flow when different teaching functions were being 
carried out, the 100:1 ratio would seer ; 


m absurdly small in some cases and 
impossibly large in others, i 

Flexible sche 
(1964), should 
and open-ended 
teaching such 


duling plans, such as those proposed by Bush and Allen 


generate research on st 
instruction 
as Joyce 
rise to research on sta 
activity that may require diffe 
(1966) analysis of man-m 
educators toward the devel 


ch patterns 


aff utilization when man, machine, 
are considered together. Models of 
and Harootunian (1967) have de 
utilization by 


al resources 


veloped will give 
differentiating classes of teacher 
Tent combinations of teachers. Loughary : 
achine Systems can have the effect of turning 
opment of more comprehensive instructional sys- 
of staff utilization can be projected and i 
Suggest. profit BY, also, Concepts can be borrowed that pum 
e urs E inquiry, For example, Argyris (1961) has 
examined many aspects of the inter en tson ani organization 
Mire added to Halpi audis "i education; can 
provide a more thoroug Y under which to examine that impor- 
staff Utilization, E 


ge 
last five years, the challeng 


ced zation that will match the pes 
: : and tec nologica characterized Buck- 
minster Fuller’s Educar gical 8rasp that characterized 


- omation (1969, p EN " ld prove 
to bs à cornucopia of ideas; k 62). Fuller’s work should | 


" T rn. 
areas of educational conce! 
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CHAPTER X 


Metl S t P 
ods and Concepts in Classroom Research 


BRUCE J. BIDDLE 


It is be 5 dr : 
vidi er of this chapter to provide a detailed review of all 
ben mild : i cr interaction. Excellent recent reviews have 
(Rien, ed t Wer (1966), Medley and Mitzel (1963), Weick 
M aae Au uds : ial (1960). Two addilional reviews have also been 
pln. uri €: others (Biddle and Adams, in press b; Biddle. 
blem at d neil Instead, this chapter deals with five specific 
assroom research as they are handled in recent programs of 
methods of data collection, unit of analysis, UN 
ader is cautioned ‘that this 


lence to the studies cited: 


Investigation: coverage 

ceptug stur le 

s posture, and concepts used. The re 
reatment must of necessity do some vio 


for i 
Instance. a Od + 
tance, no summary of findings is attempted. 


Coverage 


Give 

n the c OE ; A ; 
"rei he complexity and high cost of classroom investigation, it is 
prising that most recent investigations have concentrated on a 


narrow rz 

T o Jassr: $ H H 

the ton Ms of classroom types. Various criteria may be used to specify 
e , en m r n x 4 x * 
ype of classroom with which particular investigations have been con- 


cerned: (; 
rned: (a) grade level (Gump, 1967; Hughes. 1959; Meux and Smith, 
and others, 1964; Taba, 


1964: 

i Nuthall and Lawrence, 1966; Smith 

eim, wd Elzey, 1964); (b) subject matter (Bellack and others, 1963, 
rg = Biddle and Adams, in press a: Flanders, 1960): (c) social 
1965): pupils (Jackson, 1965; Perkins, 1965; Smith and Geoffrey, 
1964 n (d) pupil achievement ( Perkins, 1965; Taba, Levine, oe 
1966). and, finally. (e) pupil adjustment (Kounin, Friesen. and Norton, 
. Again, where various cl 
ves as independent variables i 
studied has been limited. Studies h 


wie the teacher (Biddle and Adams, 
d Adams, in press b; Flanders, 1960; Hughes. 1959), grade level (Biddle 


and Adams, in press b), teaching style (Hughes, 1959), teacher training 
Elzey, 1964: Waimon and Herman- 


oe ee Taba, Levine, and 
seh és 065), nationality differences (Flanders, 1960), and phases of the 
ool year (Smith and Geoffrey, 1965). 

classroom variability 


Th i ees 
ese evident limitations of both coverage and 
e fruitfulness of recent classroom research. 


have had several effects on th 
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ave been investi- 


assroom structural conditions h 
nge of variables 


n recent studies, the rar 
ave dealt with variations in age and 
in press b), subject matter (Biddle 
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M "epts d 10ds, 
First, many studies have appeared to be expressions of MER ARIA P 
and outlook unique to the particular type of sincsbonith du Pra — 
an example, in the investigations of B. 0. Smith and his Tm eae 
Bellack and his associates, which are limited to second vien oes 
there appears to be an assumption that most meanir "ml € E ndr 
action is verbal, an assumption that would be less valid at the c 
level. Second, results of the studies represe 
classroom events. L. M. Smith and Geoffrey 
reviewed, dealt explicitly with the lower cl 
at most only two or three structural v. 


nt but a restricted range of 
» alone among the investigators 
ass school. Finally, the fact = 
ariables are considered in the an 
study restricts the possibility of discovering interaction effects. Biddle 
and Adams, for instance. reported that male eine 
to generate different classroom phenomena and that the effects » Ed 
teacher's sex change with the age of the teacher. It is clear that an) 
reasonably complete study of cl 
variety of classroom conditions 


rs appear 
and female teachers app 


cover a wide 
assroom phenomena should cover a 
and variables, 


Methods of Data Collection 


x i ; sthods of 
sroom have differed widely in methoc ily 
ick (in press) distinguished between two analytica 


—behavioral recording and encoding. Recording toke 
vioral events are “frozen” into a permanent record, e 
as sound or visual recording, the conversion of herana 
counting and tabulation. "s : 
5 ave employed neither regozame 
nor encoding; encoding alone: and some have em 
ployed both processes, 7 


Nonparticipant Observation 


The broadest 


and simples 
that of nonp 


$ in classroom studies 
participant observation, in which the behavioral scientist enters 
a new social system Unobtrusj y to take detailed nonsystematic notes 
and to develop insights about the culture of the Swier "Recording, en- 
coding, data analysis, 4 5 all take lis in the mind of the 
nonparticipant Observer, Thus, honparticipant ‘absenvation involves 
elitr nor encoding in the formal, replicable sense. Since the 


S, rather than to test hypotheses, pe 
: ably the best method for formulating A 
concepts and relationships: Since it does not provide replicable results. ! 
is a poor technique for testin | mme 


y aicipant 
ion i is hypotheses, Examples of nonpartici[ 
observation in the clas 


s 5) 
sroom may "a ackson (196* 

and Smith and Geoffrey (1965). i wadio-of dels 
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Observer Rating 


It is possible, of course, to place in the classroom an observer whose 
task is the systematic encoding of behavioral records. Studies using such 
techniques exhibit replicable methods of encoding but not recording. By 
far the majority of studies of classroom interaction have used various 
forms of observer rating and, following Medley and Mitzel (1963). we 
shall distinguish three varieties: postsession rating. sign observation, and 
categorical observation. l 

Postsession rating occurs when the behavior: 
r the class session is finished. Ratings are 
ien made mh various aspects of the class hour as a whole. Postsession 
! g procedures have, in fact, been used for many years by educational 
inspectors and teacher raters, with ambiguous results. The best example 
of the use of postsession rating in a research context is provided by the 
work of Ryans (1960). The postsession rating has grave defects for seri- 
ous research: not onlv is the observer asked to integrate his impressions 
throughout the class hour for a single set of ratings, but the technique 
destroys all possibility of studying interactional processes during the class 

our. 

In sign observation, the observe 


al observer is asked to delay 


behavioral encoding until afte 


r is given a list of events to watch for 


in the classroom and is asked to check off those events which take place 
e OScAR technique devel- 


during a given period. An example of this is th 

oped by Medley and Mitzel (1958). Sign observation has the obvious 
advantage of anchorage: that is, observations are closely tied to concrete 
events, and observers are asked to make a minimum of high-level infer- 


ences, It suffers various defects, however. owing particularly to the fact 
that sign observation is tied to an arbitrary unit of time and cannot easily 
most useful lists of 


In addition. 


be adapted for the study of interaction. { 
t point of view of the 


classroom signs are both extensive and, from the 
observer, arbitrary. 


" Categorical observation occurs when the ob 5 
ist of categories or scales into which events are to be coded. Kowatrakul 


1 1959) asked observers to place the behaviors of randomly chosen pupils 
Into one of six predetermined c landers (1964) provided seven 


categories for classifying teacher Perkins (1964) used two 
observers in the classroom, one to cat acher behavior and the 
other to encode pupil behavior. Categorica ore abstract 
and more flexible than sign systems: calegories may be applied to arbi- 
trary time units, to selected events, or to naturally occurring event sê- 
quences, and they may also easily be used for the study of interaction 


(Flanders, 1964) . 
, All forms of observer r ; 
classroom research—that of observer loading. 


Server can focus on only a fraction of the classroom events, e.g. can 
or two classroom participants. Thus. all ob- 


Observe in detail only one 
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server is provided with a 


ategories; F 
behavior: 
egorize te 
| observation is m 


a serious problem when used for 


ating suffer à s 
Any given behavior ob- 
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ttal ‘ontent and from 
server rating techniques suffer both from limitation of content an 
unreliability of the encoding process. 


Behavioral Recording 
Problems of content limitation and unreliability in the encoding pue 
may be greatly reduced if observers work from a behavioral record E pm 
than from ongoing classroom processes. Behavioral records may 
scanned repeatedly for multiple coding 
be scrutinized in detail 
havioral recording have 


: the complex or unclear event [a 
and coded with reliability. Various forms of be- 
been used in classroom research. s 
Specimen records, developed by Barker and Wright (1955), are rur 
ning narratives of everything that happen 
responses to those events, Origin 
now have been applie 
and campers (Gu 


$ to an individual and of n 
ally used for children’s behavior, DE 
d to teachers ( Hughes, 1950): to camp i p 
mp and Kounin, 1960). lo parents, teachers, and eem 
(Barker, 1963). and to ription of classrooms irn 
1967). Since specimen records are dictated by an observer physically 
Present in the situation studied, they may reflect two sources of bias: 
(a) those observed may change their behavior because of the presence 
of the observer, and (b) the record dictated is filtered through the selec- 
tive and integrative mechanisms of the human observer, The latter bias 


t ; ; simplify. 
1s more difficult to overcome, since all human beings tend to simplify 
categorize, unify, and subjectively distor 


Sound recordings have also been used 


tigators, including Bellack and others (1963, 1965, 1966), Nuthall and 
Lawrence (1966) , Smith and others (1964), Taba, Levine, and Elzey 


(1964), and Waimon and Her i 5 ious means 
, E manowicz (196: eh various 
are available fo, d vicz (1965). Although v 


a holistic desc 


t their impressions of events. a 
: nves- 
by a number of classroom i 


es x sed elec- 
toate iege a ng sound recordings, all of these studies used the 
es pe Cordings. The major mechanical problem reported was 

igh ambient noise level found 


intelligibility of the avi ve E. 
around the neck of t 
recordings is that th 
or tactile stimuli o 
most of the aforementioned 
the secondary level, where yi 
ably of less Prominence, 


Visual recordings may also be made 


assrooms; in some pee 
vas increased by hanging a microphone 
© greatest inherent difficulty with Ed 
£y provide no į ion whatsoever about the fum 
not surprising to discover ^ 
alt with classroom interaction " 
inesthetic experiences are presun 


It is 
Studies qe. 
sual and k 


E Js 
n T Sump (1967 

for example, supplemented h "Mis classroom. — hoto- 

3 : 7 records with time-lapse photo 

graphs. Despite the richness of visual information 

gators appear to have assumed that the bulk 


d tie 
inves 

; however, most 

exchange is either auditor 


3 jona 
of classroom informatio 


* ok ^ nc 
: Ty Or supplementary lo audio information à 
have not made isolated visual recordings, 
Audiovisual recordings have been re 


investi- 
l Biddl Ported by severa] teams of inv an 
X. s s ; 
gators to date (e.g., Biddle and S, in press a; Kounin, Friesen, 
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Norton, 1966: Schueler, Gold, and Mitzel, 1962). The team headed by 
werd used both 16mm sound motion pictures and videotape recordings. 
erba cn ee groups used videotapes only. Kounin, Friesen, and 
ae naar — as i dams made recordings of intact classrooms with 
aioe Oia anc Me cameras in order to display the faces of all 
enis a c ed x Adams also used two sound channels in their 
eM gm » greatest difficulties reported in making audiovisual record- 
gs were cost and the recurring problem of ambient noise in the average 
classroom. j 
E epis quiisriuust recordings are required for the serious, 
e Si pe classroom processes. Nonparticipant observation, how- 
beth cme E nm lead to replicable data. Specimen record data are 
faceted abate JE E Obasrver raung gamot generate " multi- 
Sree - record and hence is unable to make possible the study 
re ier ps among the many processes taking place simultaneously in 
sroom. Only the audiovisual recording preserves the richness of 


the classr 2 : B 
classroom for subsequent explorations 1n behavioral encoding. 


Unit of Analysis 


t concern the participant observer: 
entire class hours, or whole 
behavioral encoder, how- 
n be rated. Choice of 
al issue, and 


} oy size of classroom events does no 
iss is free to choose acts, act sequences, 
SEMIGEIERS for his unit of analys The serious 
dre must specify a unit of analysis which will the 
the unit of analysis is both a methodological and a theoretic 
naturally classroom investigators have solved this problem in a number 


of Ways. 


Arbitrary Unit of Time 

akul, 1959: Medley 
y unit of time as à basis for their 
bservers to make a judgment 


A number of investigators ( Flanders. 1960; Kowatr 


and NT: : : 
nd Mitzel, 1963) have used an arbitrar 


investigations. Flanders, for instance, asked o n 
every three seconds, while Medley and Mitzel asked that a record of signs 


be kept for three minutes. The advantage of the arbitrary time technique 
1$ its mechanical character, which facilitates the effort of an observer 
engaged in systematic observation. One difficulty with an arbitrary time 
unit is that it does not reflect classroom events per se. However long or 
Short the unit chosen, classroom events may be operating at another 
rhythm, and encoding is different when the events “break” on or between 


he arbitrary unit boundaries. Another difficulty is that naturally occurring 
units are not only distinct from one another in time but also evidence an 
a : n eee 5 
nternal envelope; they have initiatory. consummatory. 


and closing 

phases. The only way to pick up such information is to study naturally 
occurring units directly. 
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Selected, Naturally Occurring Units 


units 
? i i > classroom to 
It is possible to confine ones attention in the class 


= ion during 
erein the teache ecturi d eraction 

wherein the t r is only lecturing, or to the study of int 

i ) E 


ked for 
| r example. loo 

eat work. Kounin, Friesen, and Norton (1966), for exam] 

s 1 ; 


acher iden- 
1 i Hr n the teache 
and rated deviancy-control units, which occurred when th 


line. 
; formance was out of 
tified and did something about a pupil whose performance was mds] fondi 
The difficulty with such procedures is that the 


occurrences 
but a part of the ongoing stre 


am of classroom events. 


Analytic Units 


Some units of classroom 
concepts used by the inve 
for instance, an episode is 
pleted verbal transaction be 


R the 
observation are suggested by the minet Ang 
igator. In the work of Smith and ater a com- 
‘one or more exchanges that comprise andi is 
tween two or more speakers." soe it anc 
defined analytically provided that the investigators conceptualiz be 
provide rules for its identification, 
recognized as “natural” units of c] 
mally they are discussed in 
to the investigators, 

Analytic units vary 
One comprehensiy 
focused on direct 
smallest of these 
quence of moves consisting 
and an individua] pupil on 
cating episode by Smith 


s * - may not 
Analytic units may or m: Hn ii 
" articipants: 
assroom discourse by partic oun mainly 

s as meat ainl) 
abstract terminology that has meaning 


ions. 
2 . " al assumptic 
in size and reflect various conceptual as 


ave 

ar k H igators who he 

e set of units is provided by s Men The 
arce i ^ 

exchanges between teachers and target pup 


xe. A sê- 
its i r , ove. 
nits is the unit act, generally termed a m 


sacher 
pon e teac 
of a set of exchanges between $ recipro- 
i A T nd a 
a single subject matter is called a 


ence 
and others (196 H a 
which may involve severa target pupils is 
coordinate episode, by Nuthall and L 
Bellack and others (1965) 
manowiez (1965) 4 tea 
gested by Smith and 
serves to att 
venture. 


- A somewhat longer pe m 
termed by Smith and " it by 
awrence (1966) an neiden Her- 
a teaching cycle, and by Waimon pd sug- 
ching episode. Two still longer units are a ns that 
i others: the strategy, a set of verbal pem he 
ain certain results and to guard against others, A aling 
> a Segment of discourse Consisting of a set of utterances uet 

with a single topic and having a single overarching content m 
Since analytic units reflect the Sophisticated concerns of the investiga 

rather than those of the participant, thei 
mena] reality 


= alytic 
able by educators. And, since ana!) 


3 those 
Prejudice the outcome of using 
units to test the adequacy 
Nuthall and Lawrence ; 


"t to 

: " . > unit 
use the reciprocating episode 

test learning theory hypotheses in th 


e classroom—with little success. 
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Phenomenal Units 


The two difficulties ; : : 
the use of rece ea iu T m E sepes niin 
minded EN ceu iiec 3 * E breaks in the stream of classroom 
entume Me arn ia y be assumed to be recognized by classroom 
and Weight TER ; E pm ad phenomenal unit was provided by Barker 
Loser QM titled » dog» of! episode, a unit of individual be- 

d constant direction, normal behavior perspective, 
its course. Since the episode 
it is reasonable to presume 
the subject, and Barker 
ggesting aspects of be- 


and annor 
n equal potency throughout 
ieme i si of individual motivation, 
aed Wrisht —— of episodes on the part of 
havioral ee enormous fecundity in su 
iit have been e = be reliably coded. Additional phenomenal units 
vallis. (Eileen ad rom specimen records include environmental force 
different mm € and social contacts (Dyck. 1963). A somewhat 
by Gump gen no ogical unit has been proposed for classroom activity 
gros icd canh in the segment. Classroom segments are marked by the 
g points in daylong classroom activities, as when a teacher 
lection of milk money is replaced 


shifts subj 
s subject matters, or when the col 
1 Norton (1966) used a similar 


by sl 
y show : en f 
w and tell. Kounin, Friesen, ant 


gute unit. 
t seems 
is clear that phenomenal units are à fruitful way of breaking 


dow " ipe 
iles dri pe stream. of behavior. but serious difficulties occur 
ition. For pt to apply them to joint activity such as classroom inter- 
or one thing, the English language has but few concepts that 
As a result, classroom partici- 
t verbalize, the joint properties 
ption of social events by any 
often resulting from 
elsewhere in the 
for classroom 
arge or long) 


apply d 

2 rien mm to social processes. 

Bf their ae han are of. or at least canno 

given ce For another. the perce : 

ems bh a suffers from his unique perspective, 
of information about what is going on 


classr 

SSTOO M P " 
m. Consequently, working with phenomenal units 
of units that are prominent a 
ary common to all. Units of such dimen- 


bout interac 


Processes requi 
m sses requires the choice 
are described in a vocabul 


sions ar 1 
are not likely to tell us much a tive processes. 


Discussion 


assroom 


the serious e 
es in 


pite their difficulties. 
to study classroom process 
naturally occurring phe- 
formation they provide. Phenom- 
s. But how are 


It w 
a appear that desp 
depth Pg Use analytic unils 1n order 
nomena i ‘exhibiany time units and selected, 
enal hits inii too limited in the in i 0 ? 
s are not acceptable when analyzing social processe 
ge and the 


We t 
0 avoi E 
avoid the problems of inadequate or biased covera 
-the major difficulties of analytic units? 


Creatic 
) à : 
n ofa synthetic language- 
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ions ent 
Regarding coverage, it is noteworthy that with few a ings pie 
dies of the classroom make use of but a single unit. sinr cedem 
d of concepts is being tried out, units are chosen to d Pen wi 
I. One way around the problem is to use separate analy p units fc 
type of data desired, as did Biddle and Adams (in pues n r mber of 
i i si est a maximum nu 
Regarding bias, units must be designed to test a yes sale ico 
competing models suggested for understanding. the classroo i pom 
for instance, the relationship between B. O. Smith’s logical gion bague 
and Smith, 1961) and the learning model proposed by W prc s 
Hermanowicz (1965). The usual type of reciprocating episode d 
Smith begins with a teacher emission (T), continues with â Ju eR 
(P), and is terminated by another teacher move (T): TPT. ' 4 ncn 
ing model, the pupil emits a performance (P) which is followec 3 E E 
tially rewarding or punishing behavior by the teacher (T) we hee 
nated by a new pupil behavior (P): P-T-P^. To study units of e on the 
T-P-T' or P-T-P* sort precludes examining the other type. Coc P ik 
individual acts or moves of leachers and pupils, however, alas, E 
models to be studied, In fact. concepts involving longer sequences E hal 
are suggested in the seminal thinking of Smith and others (1961), 


) in 
and Lawrence (1966), and particularly by Smith and Geoffrey (1965) 
their discussions of “banter” 


e 

and the development of normative and beli 
systems in the classroom, in part 
Dependence upon longer analytic units in classroom studies has WE 
appeared to reflect not only a commitment to certain models of per in 
interaction but also an unwillingness to use the computer as an ale kn 
classroom research. To date, only Flanders, B. O. Smith and his ade 
workers, Bellack and his co-workers, and Biddle and Adams have cunt 
serious attempts to find the simple sequences of classroom ee 
Given the computer, one can make complex sequence analyses that Lm 
permit assessment of the competitive strengths of logical, learning, AN 
ship, and other models of classroom interaction, and will at the same arii 
elp generate new concepts for expressing the complexities of undc 

events, 

Finally, the use of synthetic | 


more a blessing than à proble; 
have their 


Conceptual Posture 


One persistent 


problem of behav 
observed—the intent of behavior. 


would be 
ioral analysis is this: What shou í i 

> its objective characteristics» 
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effects? The problem may be illustrated by observing an incident in which 
a younger child attempts to strike an older child. The motive of the 
younger child is hostility, his action is aggression, but its effect is to 
create amusement in the older child. Each of these qualities—hostility, 
aggression, amusement—may be coded with reliability. But are all equally 
useful ? Each of these postures finds adherents among those who have 
studied classroom processes. For Schoggen (1963), an act is identified by 
inferring the intent of the actor. For Flanders (1960), the proper cate- 
gories discriminate objective characteristics of action. Medley and Mitzel 
x J flects is often more precise and valid than 
recording intent, and regardless of the intent of teachers it is the effect 


of teacher action on the child that counts. It is also possible to discover 
on of social, as opposed to indi- 


(1967) argued for coding the 


[i zd » 
(1963) argue that recording e 


these same emphases given to observati 
vidual, events in the classroom. Gump 
Intrinsic type” of a classroom segment rather than what actually hap- 
pened; Perkins (1961) categorized the existing classroom structure; and 
Biddle and Adams (in press a) offered various codes for classroom func- 
tion, or those social phenomena that are created through classroom activity. 
: These various approaches to conceptual posture have distinct implica- 
tions, depending on whether individual or social processes are being 
encoded. At the individual level. it is legitimate to code intent, objective 
characteristics, or effect of behavior. If one is interested only in the 
determinants of teacher behavior, for instance, then judgments of teacher 
Intent are appropriate. If one is solely concerned with teacher competence, 
Judgments of the effect of teacher. behavior on pupils would be more 
appropriate. If, however, one's concerns are broad and one is interested 
of interaction or in studying both individual 
it would be wise to emphasize the 
Indeed, it may be argued 
intentional and effectual 
are drawn from overt 


Hn lesting competing models 
and social determinants of behavior, 
study of objective characteristics of behavior. 
is replete with 


tha 
iat although. our vocabulary 
ake these judgments 


Words, the cues by which we m 
performance characteristics. R 
The problem of conceptual posture is more complex at the social level. 
n particular, judgments about “social intention” are likely to suffer from 
unexamined inductive assumptions and teleological fallacies. Such unclear 
Concepts as group goal or social purpose might refer to written specifica- 
tions or rules such as school regulations, to shared phenomenal intentions 
9n the part of participants, to judged outcomes of social activity regardless 
of intention, or to quasi-stationary states of the social system. Often, 
however, they refer to inductively reached conclusions on the part of the 
Investigator, in which case any datum collected. by rating instruments 
reflects only the inductive judgments the investigator has already reached. 
the problem of social effects is only slightly less bothersome. Social 
Unctions” are often confused with social “intentions,” 


so much so that 
erton (1957) recommended a distinction between manifest (intended) 
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> restrict 

i š :e clearly restric 

and latent (not intended) outcomes of social action. lf m E ir dope 
ern to the analytic analvsis of social effects, then social fur pie 
T Y y ! a 

legitimately be studied. But abstract social effects may be xem Mida o 

and many effects of classroom activity take place after the class 

been disbanded. For social action as for 


ior. it seems to 

individual behavior. it ks dus 
1 ive objec 

the writer that greatest emphasis should be given to J 

characteristics. 


Concepts Used 


In reviewing concepts l a S r 
useful to assume an ideal, or typical, role model for classroo 
classroom interaction takes 
single teacher and 


2 a " a; 3 ies, it 
appearing in classroom interaction stud 


ions, & 
place among members of two Sanger 
à group of pupi Pupils mas appear in cee arnai 
roles—as a group of passive audience members. or as individua b nn 
who interact directly with the teacher. Teacher behavior may he iai 
separately, as may target or audience behavior: or interaction be 
the teacher and larget may be studied 
a social system evide 
Structure, and a serie: 
forms of behavior oth 


as a unit. Finally, the dion 
nees an externally imposed structure, an A au 
s of social functions. That classrooms may a But 
er than those suggested in this model is ole xn 
this model appears to be adequate for most of the concepts proposed § 


i : scribed by 
far by classroom Investigators, More complex models are describe 
Biddle (1964) and Biddle and Adams (in press b). 


Teacher Performance 


Most of the classroom studie 


5 reviewed 
leacher performance, A] 


though th 
al territory, 


have employed concepts = 
ne concepts utilized appear to ange! we 
enormous conceptu in actuality only three basic teacher € -: 
acteristics appear to be dealt with, The first is ‘teacher action, or concepts 
describing the 


à > fol- 
immediately observable activities of the teacher. The 
lowing are examples of suggested lists of teacher action: 


Flanders (1960) m Higdus (1959) i 
Accepts pupil's feelings 


Controlling 
Gives praise Imposition 
Accepts pupil’s idea Facilitation 
Asks a question 


Content de 


velopment 
Lecture: 


ves facts or ideas Person 


al response 
Gives directions 


Positive affectivity 
Gives criticism. 


Negative affectivity. 
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Jackson (1965) Perkins (1964) 
Contr il res o indic 
"iia : pupil response Does not accept pupil's idea 

x 1 for or stimulate pupil Praises or encourages 

'esponse : 2 

TW uer ee : Listens to, helps, supports 
s i me educational materials Accepts or uses vinis idea 

efine “bad” res x i . . 

bad" responses Asks questions about content 


Stabilize * 3 
B Wize “o ^ res ses i 
good responses Asks questions that stimulate 


Plar : ; 

1 future pupil responses. thinking 
Lectures, gives facts or opinions 
Gives directions, commands, orders 


Criticizes or justifies authority. 


ENDE "ani — id remm a p is on 
Ryans f inet ay hn i r. 1 tenon rs conduct their behavior. For instance, 
abend: asked o servers to rate the warmth, organization, and 
E 9 i e while Kounin, Friesen, and Norton (1966) were 
mieten! with the c arity, firmness, child treatment, intensity, focus, 

ppingness, and with-it-ness of teacher performance in deviancy 
control. 4 
e pi ies recognizable focus has been on teacher characteristic roles. 
dudes ipei. stable patterns of behavior exhibited by teachers in 
the as assroom situations. Perkins (1964). for example, recognized 
: acher as a leader-director, resource person, supervisor, socialization 
agent, and evaluator, while Gump (1967) saw teachers as watcher-helpers, 
oo directors, recitation leaders. instructors, readers, and 

sters, Kounin, Friesen, and Norton used a similar list. 

among these lists of concepts for de- 
questions. First, there 
items listed as 
e im- 


s t similarities and disparities 
scribi 
ibing teacher performance pose 


appears » 
Ppears to be considerable conceptual 
roles. 


serious analytic 
overlap between 
Second, and perhaps mor 
intended to be exhaustive of 
al concepts for teacher 
appear on other lists. 
nstitute 


acti à ei a 
lions, manners, and characteristic 


dort ^ c 
portant, although most of these lists are 
that addition 


t do not 
and of themselves. cor 
(1965) suggested that one of 


leacher S on 

acher performance, it is remarkable 

»erformz k : : 

potett are found in any given list tha 
his suggests that the concept lists do not, in 


an ünalvr di : 
ü analytic facet. Guttman (1051) and Foa 
he fundamental rules for construcling à coding system is to make certain 


th r : E s á 
ine any given set of coding categories contributes but a single facet. A 
acet (or dimension or aspect) is a set of categories into which phenomena 


ay be placed and for which there is a clear basis for placing each event 
of the system. For example, varieties of 


es, oranges. and elephants do not. 
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Pples form a facet, but varieties of appl 
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i ime be 
h of the category lists for teacher performance is org at ded 
eis d a t it seems reasonable that a teacher might = Tn 
exhaustive, v" inis feeling" and also “give praise" (in the Flan r E Ed 
cushy a&cept papis dd and utilize “positive affectivit (in the Hug a 
cg c iia al ma conclusion that these concept lists cenit ie 
t ber D ad. For characteristic role concepts an additional m ) em 
Bar ies he of the categories specified for teacher per pon 
ime. iig i en of a given form of classroom interaction 
c y 
eir, a lecture or a test), little effort has be fone ied 
of analytically separating the various forms of classroom ac y 
more numerous roles teachers might play in them. — 
Although the studies reviewed have demonstrated the y 3 coupe cl 
observational instruments, few attempted to analyze or dpi gne Until 
underlying conceptual structure that informs the category s i = dig 
such an analysis is provided, the reviewer has little to go on wher Sith: 
encoded teacher behavior with other classroom data. Indeed, the ? edi 
tion of similar but not identica] lists for categorizing teacher perfor 


z : s siis ake of 
suggests that the Investigators themselves do not know what to mz 
findings that are presented for these lists. 


roblem 
en given to the probler 


Audience Performance 


Theoretically, audie 
manner, and role ch 
investigators usually 


in comparison with the teacher. The in 
fewer action distinctions will h 
than for the teacher. The p 
cepts pertaining to 
Structure (an inde 
variable), 


nce members may also be expected to exhibit monte 
aracteristics in their performances, but acon 
assume that the audience is both inactive and pu 
activity of the audience implies a 
ave been Suggested for audience pup!!s 
assivily of the audience 
tial role are more like 
variable) than 


also suggests that con- 
ly to reflect riii 
pupil response (a dependan 
estioned below, audiential iens 
ater section as an aspect of classroom stt di: 
ture. Among recent investigators who have Suggested concepts for S in 
ential action, Perkins (1965) Suggested that pupils may be interestec lar 
ongoing work, reading or writing; intent on Work in another d 
area, intent on Work of a nonacademic type: socially work-oriented, soci? 


: z : "hdrawn. 
or friendly; Showing hi involvement, or withdraw 


audien 


Kowatrakul (1959) guished pupils who are intent on ongoing pam 
socially Work-orient i i ^ Momentarily withdrawn, intent E 
work in another academic area, and intent on work in a nonacademic area. 
Ryans (1960), deal vi ience manner, rated the alertness, i 
sibility, confide own by pupils: Medley and Mate 
(1959) provided categories of Participation, interest, order-seeking, se 
classroom order: and Kounin, Friesen, and Norton ( 1966) rated pupils ii 
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involved i 4 i 
^ LM ps meer in work, restless. languishing, and engaged 
oo qu -related deviancy. 

ee ee conem for teacher performance may also be 

Von iie ue rag by ne aut ience: the concepts proposed appear to rep- 

i "m rd : SW phe and few investigators have provided a 

sire adu a E ving conceptual structure that informs the set of 

ime! E sd weg poe the audience is usually composed of a 

Lines u) il poses additional problems. For one, it is possible for 
ent variable phenomena to appear at the collective level in the 


audiential gr i 
al group. Audiences may become cohesive or behavioral contagion 
v. the bulk of concepts used to date for audience 


ed occur. Interesting 
inniti are individual rather than collective in their orientation. 
o acne m ‘ pon er ns the handling of audience members who deviate 
dede m js panem of thie majority. In recent classroom studies 
1959; Perki Š pen en solved ee Ee ways dime investigators Monetek 
n^ d na. 64: Sears. 1963) have rated the behaviors of individual 

nce pupils, but most studies have utilized a rating of the audiential 


majority, 


Targe 
rget Performance 


and generally more active 


Although target pupils are easy to recognize 
yet been proposed by 


UB ME of the audience, few concepts have i 
maie "n for target behavior. Presumably this lack stems 
witi bes ani that identification of the target pupil is evanescent and shifts 
ose anges in the teacher's attention. Concepts used have also tended to 
quite general. Flanders (1960) discriminated between target response 
and initiation; Waimon and Hermanowicz (1965) encoded the adequacy 
and magnitude of the target pupil’s response to the teacher; while Gnagey 
(1960) studied the power and reaction to deviancy control of target 
MY It is evident that many additional characteristics of targets may in 
je observed. Smith and Geoffrey (1965) suggested that sharp per- 
sonality differences are reflected in the behaviors of target pupils and 
gu characteristics target roles may be observed in the stable classroom. 
But most investigators have considered target behavior only within the 


COnlex E 4 
ntext of teacher-target interaction. 


Teacher-Target Interaction 

everal teams of investigators have given 
arget interaction. These studies 
f teacher or pupil behavior and 
ence of moves. Since various 
le, sequences initiated by 
such analyses have 


Nau the past five years s 
b 3 allention to the analysis of teach 
urned away from static models o 

e ns instead upon the interactive sequ 
: sequences may be analyzed (for examp 


t : i 
he leacher versus sequences initiated by a pupil). 
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3 ances that 
; 1 " se sequenc 
lly suggested models and restricted interest to orig ae nh 
ually sugges S and DRM, ke ; 
in i th models prescribed. Four such models appear in ncc (1966), 
j : e V all : sawre 
i Language models appear in the work of Nuthall ant wine ig heme 
Smith a at eee (196.1). and Taba, Levine. and Elzey ( by the teacher. 
ith a E : 2 MIS NE i n 
f. ch a model generally begin with an initiating mov Niel damen 
of such a g ) : i aah 
They are then continued by the target pupil, may or A rendus quine 
: é i erminated by tea 
additional teacher-target interaction. and are te — “arious systems 
i ; j Smi pred various sys 
i e subject matter. Smith offerec » 
r by a change in the subject j ¢ ursus pin 
idm ifvi b sequences. For instance, reciprocating episod id 
hee tele e ta valuate, ete.: explanatory el 
define, describe, designate, state, report. evaluate, ; us senes M i 
Nay i ical: teaching ven s ) 

' be caus ative, or teleological: teaching s 
sodes may be causal, normative m ‘ Tusc ses oes WEEE 
causal, conceptual, evaluative, informatory, and the like: a 

a X. 


: sequence 

i i ithi 'erarching seq 

selves may have a variety of functions within the overarchin; 
unit. Nuthall and Lawrence offered 


"es that the 
a classification of the moves th 
teacher may mak 


estions, 
when initiating the sequence (comments, cae 
permissions, responses, requests, etc.), of target Pump ents 
requests, comments, etc.). and of methods of terminating pees Taba, 
(teacher comments, no Comment, repetition of response, elc i ` source 
Levine, and Elzey rated sequences for (a) designation (whether the $ 
was pupil or teacher and whether 
function (whether the unit rel 


level( the relative concreteness 
with various cognitive 
interpreting and making infere 

Learning models have 
and Waimon and He 
sequence which begins with behavior 
acted upon by a teacher 
judged by change 
owicz 


information was sought or pimen A pr 

aled to management or content). m dealt 

or abstraction of the unit). They also Jing. 

lasks, including those of grouping and labeling 
nees, and predicting consequences. 


sence (1966) 
been suggested by Nuthall and Lawrence ( 


ines à 
- 3 ; a examines 4 
rmanowiez (10651. Ini these models: one ex 


i ich is then 
by the target pupil which elis is 
stimulus, The effectiveness of the 4H orman- 
s in the target pupil's behavior, Waimon and He 


1 reward for 
Suggested that the teacher may provide drive, cue, and 1 
the pupil and that the moves of the te: 


H mt ing. 
"in aintaining 
acher may be activating, mainta nega- 
i "mi uel reae - . "i : itive, x 
informing, cue ing, reacting informing, reacting cueing, and positi 
live, or neutral rating, 

Decision-making models h 
coding of teacher. 
suggested that such 
learning model, 
that teachers 


. . . he en- 
ave not yet been applied directly to (1965) 
arget interaction, although Smith and Geoffrey 


" 
: zuage 9 
à model is probably more adequate than the langu plems 
In this model, 


and pupils must 
classroom world, Smith 


interactive sequences 


— o 
concepts are encoded to express Pi clive: 
. H f ir H ce 
in dealing with their co 


for 
A odel 
Suggested a branching mc for 


overcome 


«abilities 
fe opens up new possibili 
Flexible models are 
analyzed to check any of 
detail is encoded rege 
room. The best e 


he 
those in 


TEM ; s may 
which Interactive sequences jent 


. at suffic 
of models, provided only that : clas 
irding moves of teacher and targets in the 
xample of such coding t 


z lack 
o date may be found in Be 
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= pia ey 1968; 1966), in which interactive moves are coded 
mk E: " oo en pupil, or device), type of move (structuring, 
mnis es rim s anung), substantive meaning, substantive-logical 
meni Fes cii peri explaining, opining, etc.), instructional 
Toate e " me ear person, procedure, elc.). and instructional- 
= - me : Hough Bellack and others are also interested in inter- 
E cm € ai their ¥ ork differs from that of Smith and others (19641) 
"ih "— ene hypes are constructed rather than anticipated. It should 
at . banat that the code categories developed have reflected both 

imited subject matter task offered by the investigators to subjects and 
to the exclusion of manner, 


the investi ` : o» 

c Investigators concern with "meaning 

re orce ma : " 
einforc ement, or decision making. 


Extern: 
xternally Imposed Structure 


m bees Nd grid of the environment may impose structure upon 
Ssoeaved m, imd examples may be found in which these restraints have 
ducal, ee for ¢ lassroom processes. It is possible, for example, to 
Gin ins : academic. subject matters with which a teacher deals (see 
Mu n i = $ fughes, 1959: Kounin, Friesen, and Norton, 1966; Nuthall 
: M 1966: and Smith and others, 1964) and also to recognize 
€ nonstibieet performances that are imposed by administrative 
ill: anes or educational ideology such as sharing time, show and tell, 

iey time, and the like (Gump and Kounin. 1960). Such imposi- 


lions 3 
s often have subtle effects on the classroom, however. which are not 
965) spoke of such environ- 


ee obser able. Smith and Geoffrey (1 | i 
rios constraints as the curricular and other rules, the physical condi- 
ns of the classroom, the personalities and predilections of superiors, 

il clique, and parents. 


and the beli 

the beliefs, values. and norms of the faculty. pup 

| be found to have observable concomitants 
do but may be studied only 


of schools and 


Whether s 
i EN such phenomena cat 
ar ne classroom is moot: some certainly 
1e s. Sc «edili in i i iely 
n one is willing to collect data in à wide variety 


classrooms. 


Internal. Structure 


lassroom have been studied 


Various 
arious structural components of the c 
may con- 


withi 
thin the past few years. Concepts for classroom structure 


veni " A 
Pa be grouped under five headings. 
ommunication structure is concerned with the fact that classrooms 


Sites D time to time be broken into more than a sir 
hist : S v pupils may be doing seal work, or two or j 
teacher whispered conversation to which others are not privy. or the 
in recit Inmy SEED a work group while he works with individual pupils 

ation. Gump (1967) discriminated among class together. private, 
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free, or sectioned; Kounin, Friesen, and Norton (1966) coded group à 
figuration; and Biddle and Adams (in press a) recognized a nai d 
ment, or individual and allowed for structures including a centra B a 
peripheral groups, and noninvolved persons. The latter authors als 
discriminated between the transitory roles of pe 
groups, including the roles of emitter, target, 
of characteristic roles below). -— 
Ecological structure deals with the relationships among the bodies 
the classroom participants and their proximity to and use of the physi 
properties that are found in the classroom. Biddle and Adams (in press : 
developed a classroom grid model in which they are able to place v 
members of communicating groups. Kounin, Friesen, and Norton (1966 
also used a location code. Although Bellack and others (1963, 1965, 1966 j 
allowed emissions from a nonhuman source (such as a television a ne 
blackboard), no investigator has, to our knowledge, systematically studiec 


x s i e 
the ecological effects of chalk, pencils, model airplanes, or frogs in th 
classroom. 


Activity structure concerns the cha 
volves classroom members, Although 
tures are common enough (lecture 
rarely been applied to classroom 
simply do not apply reliably to obs 
Smith and others (1964) 
logues. Flanders (1 
istration, evaluatio 
discussion, and se 
discussion, cl 


icating 
rsons in communicating 
and audience (see discussion 


racteristic mode of activity that in- 
words for classroom activity struc- 
» discussion, etc.), these concepts have 
observation studies, Apparently they 
ervable patterns of classroom activity. 
distinguished between monologues and dia- 
960) suggested a classification of activities into admin- 
n, new material, teacher-pupil planning, other class 
at work, Perkins (1964, 1965) suggests large-group 
ass recitation, individual work or project, seat work, small- 
group or committee work, and oral reports, It would appear that many of 
these activity concepts overlap with those pertaining to communication 
Structure and characteristic role. lt is the anthor's impression that no 
investigator to date has done a good job of conceptualizing classroom 


activities and that activity conceptualizations will have to be analytic 1n 
character, 


various roles to be per 
> emotional leader, etc. (Bales, 
sit quietly at his own desk, 9! 
à A intense discussions with selecte¢ 
Sige c RN roles for the teacher have already been nae 
uch roles may also be conce; i . indi- 
vidual pupils. y Rhe (Ingo) ed for Pous ne M ERN p in in- 
Pul 9) suggested that the pupil may be. 

volved in seat work, may be Watching and listening, or may be discussing: 
For Perkins, pupil roles were those of large-group discussion, class recita- 
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tion, individual work or project, seat work, small-group or committee 
un k d report. Gump (1967) discriminated intake (own or class 

aerials ive or passive): draw, make, or do: sing, chant, or play 
musical instruments; large muscle activity: and “readying.” Smith and 


Gentiva: » STA ` 
offrey (1965) suggested that individuals in the classroom may be se- 
“butt,” and 


ru into certain classroom roles, such as "clown." “patsy, 
the like—roles which persist through the class year, which appear as a 
result of teaching strategies and individual needs, and which color the 
effects of instruction for the pupils involved. 
i Social functions. Although observations of the outcomes of social be- 
md (n ur at a high level of abstraction, it is possible to observe 
DM » is "€ the classroom. At least four types are dealt with 
aber ge qd uud deals with classifications of the subject matter 
classroom or its subgroups may be communicating. For 
example, Biddle and Adams (in press a) differentiated assigned subject 
matter, nonassigned subject matter, management-organization, and sociali- 
assroom communication: a similar classifica- 


zation as major topics of cl 
hers (1963, 1965, 1966) for the inter- 


tion 

lon was suggested by Bellack and otl 
active » n H . H 
active move. Mode expresses the form of communication. Biddle and 
doing. information exchange, and intel- 


l af E. a : s 
ectualization: Jackson (1965) suggested a classification system involving 
and classroom control. Phases of the 


sroom system may also be recognized: Gump (1967) discriminated 
Preparations, consummations, and evaluations. Finally, another type of 
of classroom culture. Various 


social function is suggested by the concept 

commentators, notably Smith and Geoffrey (1965) and Videbeck (1965), 
have noted that much teaching activity is devote 
norms, values, or beliefs: these are created. early 
Constitute a base for subsequent social interaction. Smith and Geoffrey 
make the point that teachers in slum schools often cannot count on middle 
class achievement motives in pupils and must create appropriate classroom 
norms before even minimal instruction can take place. It should be pos- 
sible to make inferential observations about classroom culture, although 
lo our knowledge no investigalor has attempted this task. 


Adams (i LE d 
lams (in press a) discriminated 


instructi 
Struction, group management, 


d to the creation of shared 
in the class year and 


Ev l H 
“Valuation 
ady been used for 


It is clear that a striking range of concepts has alre 
and that most conceptual sys- 


the observation of classroom phenomena, 
tems developed to date reflect a lack of analysis or theory about their 
underlying structure and generally fail to recognize the existence of other 
types of concepts. As a result, attempts to synthesize the joint implications 


of these systems face great difficulties. This does not mean that one cannot 
pts or choose among those families concepts 


recognize families of conce 

which are of greater utility for specific research purposes. It would seem, 

for example, that the relatively static concepts of teacher and target per- 
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interaction. 
formance are probably less useful than that of petri capa dar 
Among interaction concepts, it would appear that the exte ns : eu 
interactive moves combined with the analytic = 3 Peces 
sequences by computer analysis holds great promise. Auc n Apron 
teristics in reaction to interactive moves may be judged end and 
interactive unit chosen. At a higher level of BUR, p» nd 
functional properties of the classroom constitute the enfolding 
ment which enables and is affected by teacher-pupil interaction. 


Summary and Conclusions 


a ks " be oe »ehavior 
Five specific characteristics of recent. research in classroom | 
have been reviewed: coverage, method of dat 


a collection, unit of ween 
conceptual posture, and concepts used. Although a wide variety of tec 
niques and approaches have char 
the emphases have been limited 
(a) The majority of recent studies 
of classrooms and have 


acterized the programs reviewed, to > 
and lackine in conceptual integration: 
s have considered only a limited ipd 
involved only a single independent variable : 
differentiated. (b) Most studies have reported = 
rating by a single person stationed at the rear of : = 
classroom, but for prehensive, analytic study of classroom mo 
recording is required. (c) Many studies have MES 
nomenal units of time for the making of behavioral rec 
ords, whereas it seems that analytic units must ultimately he devised. 
(d) Some studies have attempted to code behavioral intent or effects, 
rather than objective behavioral characteristics, although the latter. aie 
more reliably judged and involve fewer possibly untenable assumptions. 
(e) The majority of research Workers have developed their own concep- 
tual systems in apparent ignorance or disregard of the concepts used by 


and have failed to provide an analysis or theory about 
rlying Conceptual structures, 
classroom phenomena has in fact bee 
the reviewer and the iny 
their findings and those of 
How adequate 


which classrooms were 
use of observer 
the com 
esses an audiovisual 
arbitrary or phe 


other investigators 

dr a tp 1 : ari / oO 
their unde Thus, although a wide ae th 
" d T. d Ha r bo 
n investigated, it is difficult for 


igators to understand the relationships between 
others, 

are the conce 
be developed empirically }, 


pts pro 
ased theory 
sing? It ap 
field as yet untapped in el 
guistic usage differe 


posed in these studies for the yet p 
of instruction? How broad is ther 
appears to the reviewer that the majo? 
assroom research js that of linguistics. pr 


coverage, and what is mis 


i a " (the 
: nuates three domains of concepts: semantics z e 
study of meaning). phonology (the study of sounds). and syntax (the 
a; : E S . od BP 
study of language forms and 


i6 : : 3 jew: 
Sequences}. From a linguistic point of vi za 
the majority of the codes suggested in the stuiliss reviewed are semant, 
in orientation. This may be seen Most vividly in the researches of Smit 

, slag : b ‘here 
and others (1961) and Bellack and others (1963. 1965. 1966). whe 
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cod 'er sois 
Lt ree for ie phenomenon that linguists would term dis- 
2 iih ig bei phonology and syntax? Is it not possible to study 
obses vid g ammon e lexicon of classroom discourse? Clearly 
isi ien ic a Le : d es some investigators have already begun to 
‘nual a wal ipei education, social class, and other 
i. n Jernstein (1962. 1966). for example. dis- 
nea wasted ' ) = and social class in London children. Loflin (in 
ea an x ua vonology and syntax of English as spoken by urban 
differ s ^ suggested that the rules of Negro speech are sufficiently 
ent from those of white, middle class Americans to interfere with 
i6 gc ug rated ioni ns e en These observations 
suggestion of an ideal system" of concepts for expressing 
Maai el ii dept cim be composed of three broad systems 
Pcia. uf phe e s for 8 e activities as a whole. including 
M minds eee one properties of the collective social states in which 
ibers are involved: (b) concepts for the public discourse 
majority of overt communications within 


le —- man 
anguage acquisition and cla 


classr " 
lassroom events. Such a s 


of interactive moves in which the 
ed. including concepts for overt action and 
(c) concepls for classroom language usage, in- 
It is also suggested. without further argu- 
as it will be possible 


the classroom are expres 
audiential reaction: and 
item i nmm and phonology. 
is nb ug y using such a troika of conceptual systen 
p an empirically based theory of instruction. 
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CHAPTER XI 


: "hing 
Theoretical Formulations for Research on Teaching 


N. L. GAGE and W. R. UNRUH 


What conceptualizations, formulations, s 
ing have been set forth since 1962? Writing of this kind has appeared in 
some abundance, as befits a field of research that has not yet achieved the 
new paradigms that are the percursors of fruitful revolutions in science. 
The ideas in such discourse determine the research worker's answer to his 


first and crucial question: What research is worth doing? 


and analyses of research on teach- 


The Proposed Revolution in Teaching 


A revolution in teaching is being fomented, If successful. it will over- 
throw the he -old pattern whereby one teacher and 
20 to 40 pupils engag inds of instruction in a teacher-dominated 
is programed instruction—broadly 

Which objectives are described with 
d explicitness, behaviors are analyzed with much psycho- 
ation, sequencing is based on an experimental approach, 
lence, instructional stimuli are care- 
frequent and explicit responding by the 
ely quick knowledge of results is provided 


y with groups 
tutoring, demo i - ivi- 
5 8 nstrating, and so -h traditional activ 
ties will need to De: Tur 8g. on. And such traditiona 


an taken for granted. 
; ution have been noted in the mass 
in Fortune (Silberman, 1966), in the Scientific 
ducati nind “a yearbook of the National Society = 
ation (1967). anson and Komoski (1965) gut 
ing se His :ne somi 
use of programed instruction increased | i tratara pap s 36 
percent in 1963, m percent in 


i nting n teaching— 
the spectre of programed instruction & research o 


lecturing, 


The gathering Signs of the revol 
media (e.g, Bowen, 1967), 

American (Suppes, 1966) 
the Study of E 


that the percentage of respond 


orkers are divided 9n this possible transforma- 


j e leg. Jackson, 1966b) ree it as neither de- 
sirable nor probable, while others hold that “there “ate idee to sup- 


pose that good self-instructional Programs are highly effective" (Gagné 
965, p. 282) and, furth “ ; FAN S. a i 
1965, p. 282) and, fu er, that holding Students together in a class i8 
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od the greatest source of inefficiency in education" (Skinner, 1961, 
. 90l). 

Whether the revolution is smoldering or well under way is a matter of 
perspective. But it cannot be ignored in the present review, since it 
threatens to render irrelevant much of the research on teaching that has 
been done, including much of that published since 1962. It is with this 
caveat in mind that the reader should consider what follows. 


Lid aks. H LI H n 
Describing” versus “Improving” in Research on Teaching 


One cleavage in approaches to research on teaching is that between 
describing, or concern with the way teaching is (Jackson, 1966a), and 
improving, or concern with the way teaching ought to be (Stolurow, 1965). 
The first of these approaches regards teaching as a realm of phenomena 
worth studying simply because it exists and is fascinating. The second 
deals with teaching as something needing to be improved, because it is not 
The first approach resembles that of the 


às good as it ought to be. 
at of the inventor 


anthropologist studying cultures neutrally; the second, th 
Working on a better way to meet a practical need. 
Protagonists of the two approaches have difficulty understanding one 
another. Describers see improvers as tampering with humanistic values 
and probably failing because of their poor understanding of the human 
condition. Improvers consider describers to be indifferent to the inade- 
quacies of the conventional classroom or bent merely on improving our 
knowledge of obsolescent forms. Describers like Bellack and his co- 
Workers (1966). Flanders (1961). Jackson (1966a). and Meux and Smith 
(1961) have produced detailed analyses of what goes on in present-day 
like Glaser (1965), Skinner (1965), and Stolurow 
hopelessly inconsistent with known 
rners. the difficulties of appro- 
the heat of teacher- 
ands of reinforce- 


classrooms. Improvers 
(1965) regard the present-day class as 
facts about individual differences among lea 
priately structuring and sequencing subject matter in 
learner interaction. and the needs of learners for thous: 
ment contingencies. 

The long-range assumption of d 
lates of teacher effectiveness in the pr 
tained, it will be possible to train teach 


at once important corre- 


escribers is th 
een ascer- 


esent-day classroom have b 
ers to be more effective. They take 
the conventional classroom as given and seek to improve the behavior of 
the teachers in it. To lay the bases for such improvements, they seek the 
correlates of teacher effectiveness in the classroom. They take what Stolu- 
Tow (1965) called a “passive” approach in that they seek to “model the 
Master teacher.” The improvers. taking an “active” approach, attempt 
rather to “master the teaching model,” ie. to develop a new model of 
instruction that will make explicit the manipulable elements and relation- 
ships needed to optimize learning. Experimentation will correct and refine 


the model. 
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Two Convergences on Conceptions of Teaching 


Despite their differences, describers and improvers have produced gon 
strikingly similar formulations. First, consider how they quai tie 
teaching task. Jackson (1966a) distinguished between the "preactive 
and the "interactive" phases of teaching. 
aspects of teaching behavior that the teache 
pupils face-to-face, In this phase, the teach 
curriculum, arranges the classroom, and 
the interactive phase, the teacher p 
of various kinds, makes explanatio 
Tesponses, and provides guidance, 

This distinction 


By preactive. he meant those 
r engages in prior to meeting 
er selects objectives, plans the 
studies the readiness of pupils. In 
rovides pupils with verbal stimulation 
ns, asks questions, listens to students 


He first distinguished the "pre- 
lection of an initial teaching pro- 
a given outcome; it takes into account the desired 
nd the learner’s entry behaviors. The “tutorial 

SOn's interactive phase, consists in the ongoing 
elf, in which the Student is presented with instruc- 
in “frames,” js required to respond to the tasks, 
ness of his response. f 
of the instructional process. How 
entional classrooms from that in pro- 
d his associates (1966) made an inten- 
e-recorded language in 15 social studies 


Process in conv 
&ramed instruction? Bellack an 


sive study of typescri 
classes, They found 
eae fundamental pedagogica] pattern of discourse consisted of a 
teacher’s solicitation followed by a Pupil's response; this sequence 
was frequently followed by a teacher’s reaction. In other words, a 
typical pattern started wi eacher asking a question. . . . which 
a pupil answered, , , by the teacher's reaction to or rating 
of the pupil’s response. . . (p, 55) 
east in these classes teache ia inlar to 
reas Ts typically f j a similar 
that of programed Instruction. i PM a oes 
Both live and programed 


Pts of tap 
that — 


- instruction exhibi d sequence of 
(a) structuring, (b) Presentation of ideas, (c) a eatea eesti 
(d) response by the learner, and (e) reaction to the response. This is 
the same model, in essence, as that explicated by Gage (1963) on the basis 
. " o S z , - 
- O. Smith (the “cycle of giving and taking s 
dyadic units set forth by R. í 
The carefully analyzed data rn 
has long been suspected to 
cent interaction in the classroom. 
ogramed instruction seem to have in common 


confirm what 


the predominant pattern of teacher-studen 


Tn short, live teaching and pr 
a basic cycle or rhythm, 
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Models of the Domain of Research on Teaching 


Attempts to schematize the domain of research on teaching continue to 
appear. Teacher behavior was formulated as information processing by 
Ryans (1963). The information processing was hypothesized to involve a 
five-phase sequence of activities: (a) sensing. identifying. and classifying 
Inputs; (b) evaluation of possible courses of action; (c) the making of 
decisions by the teacher: (d) programing or logical-psychological ordering 
and arranging of information output; and (e) transmission of appropriate 
information to the pupil. The whole process was considered to be influ- 
enced by the teacher's information inputs and information processing 
capabilities, on the one hand, and by external information inputs, or inter- 
acting conditions external to the teacher. on the other. 

The formulation seems to be all-embracing. and that is perhaps its major 
weakness; it seems to exclude nothing and to provide little guidance as to 
the entry points for fruitful research. As elaborated by Ryans's two complex 
charts, it includes almost every variable conceivably relevant to teaching. 

A criticism of the formulation of teaching as information processing and 
Jackson (1966a) in his distinction between 
Preactive behavior may 
em solver, the 
But— 


decision making was made by 
the preactive and interactive phases of teaching. 
indeed “resemble, albeit crudely. the stereotype of the probl 
decision maker, the hypothesis tester, the inquirer” (p. 13). 


In the interactive setting the teacher’s behavior is more or less spon- 


taneous . . . lately it has become popular to think of the teacher's 
activity in terms that describe the problem solver or the hypothesis 
tester, ... There may be some advantage in using these logical and 


highly rational models to describe the teacher's in-class activities, and 
there may even be some moments when the teacher feels like a decision 
maker in the interactive setting, but these moments, I would wager, 
are few and far between (pp. 13, 14). 

acterized by Cronbach (1967). 


The interactive phase was similarly char 
idual. the teacher— 


In adapting instructional method to the indiv l 
Barely acknowledges the comment one pupil makes in aa ed 
and stops to praise a lesser contribution from another who (he 3 AR 
needs special encouragement. He turns away from pes ie 
asks for help—"You can find the answer by yourself if you ke P 
it"—Aand walks the length of the classroom to offer help to another, 


i f the former 
becau ided to encourage independence of 
on in 1 .. The significant thing 


pupil and minimize frustration of the latter. íi 
about these adaptations is their informality (pp. 28-29). 


The uncontrived character. speed, and uncontrollability of teaching moves 
in the “interactive” phase make the formulation of teaching as information 
Processing seem merely metaphorical, not to be taken literally. 
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Biddle (1964) offered a “seven-variable model” for the investigation E 
teacher effectiveness. In this model. (a) formative experiences. - 
teacher properties, (c) teacher behaviors. (d) immediate effects. e 
(e) long-term consequences serve as main sequence variables: (f) c = 
room situations and (g) school and community contexts serve as. va 
textual variables. The main sequence variables form a casually lin 2E 
chain, while the contextual variables provide the situations and environ 
ments which imbed and interact with the variables thus linked. Biddle's 
model, falling into the category 
resembles those formulated b 


(1963). 


— p » variables in 
After reviewing the forms of measurement available for the variabl 

his model, Biddle classified these methods 

and “poor” for each of his seve 


apes : ss paradigms. 
of criterion-of-effectiveness paraha i 
5 RE » Gas 

Y Mitzel and Ryans. as reviewed by Gag 


" cjernate; 
as "recommended." "altern a 
" 3 Vhether s 
n categories of variables. Whether 


H ` - ia E. *be- 

evaluations of a given method—such as "objective. instruments, 4 
; r Pap ^ A regar 

havioral observation.” or rating forms"—should be made without rega 


n S : "Wr ating 

to its specific form and Purpose is questionable. In particular, e n 
" T ; : " M [ 

methods have often been used in reliable and valid ways: Biddle’s ca 


y Sae : : ° active- 
the elimination of rating forms in serious research on teacher effecti o 

: 3 E p p oO 
ness until an understanding of the biases is available" seems much t 
Strong. But his overall ca 


tegorization of variables seems useful. in ker 

of its similarity to previou d 
as to the major dom 

Another comprehensive 

by Carroll (1965) in ter 

as one of five major vari 


s attempts, in indicating an emerging consen 
ains of research on teaching. th 
model—one for school learning—was set FI - 
ms that provided for (a) “quality of instruction 
ables. the others being (b) aptitude. expressed ja 
the amount of time required by the learner to attain a specified criterions 
(c) perseverance, measured by the amount of time the learner is willing t? 


spend at learning; (qj °pportunity to learn. defined as amount of time 
actually allowed for lear 


ning in the particular setting; and (e) ability to 
comprehend Instruction, or perhaps verbal intelligence. Such a model, 
applied to the study of teaching, would require that The other four variables 
be controlled, held constant, or adjusted for. pede e methods (e£ 
analysis of covariance or factorial design), matching or random assign- 
ment to experimental and control groups could ba and to compare one 
instructional method with another, As determiners of ‘the quality of teach- 
ing itself, Carroll sees such factors as listenability, vamdability, the structure 


and logic of the concepts presented, reinforcement schedules, and incentive 
systems. i 


Siegel and Siegel (1967) 
analysis and provi 


Suggested a par 
sion for studying interact 
“instructional gestalt” embraces four cl á 
(learning environments. instructors, learners, and courses) and their 
interactions; the dependent variables include both effectiveness and process 
criteria of achievement, thought, attitude, and extraclass behavior. As fe! 
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methodology. they regard factorially designed analysis of variance as pref- 
Ge to correlational methods. In any one investigation, it becomes dp 
aes ose aa mal es of independent variables to prevent the num- 
replied vote ny ved ie becoming unmanageable. A separate analysis 
ie i s maada or each of the criteria. The approach was illus- 

an investigation of factors affecting the outcomes of television 


instruction., 

The substantive and methodological aspects of the approach need to be 
veg separately. The former determines the variables investigated 
"us we en the theories of teaching. and learning implicit or explicit 
ien nvestigator’s operational definitions. Whether the Siegels have 
"hen w le their general outline is hardly disputable. but whether 
» fete E e o n their illustrative investigation will prove fruitful 
iu grids pr Mans remains. of course, to beseen. The methodological 

. factorially designed analysis of variance, has long been available, 
vr c end c - been urged as convincingly and forcefully 
ne! vestigation of ir It deserves further trial to 
determine whether significant interaction patterns can be consistently ob- 
ame independent variables, above 
about the importance of 


b its . 
ut its uses have not previous 
tructional variables. 


tained in s "es e" 
m in successive investigations of the s 
ar " ; 3 : 5 
and beyond main effects. Educational doctrine 


suc 1 TUS H . . 
ch interactions can be tested in this way. 


Relation of Theories of Teaching 
to Theories of Learning 


theory of learning? Scandura 
principles may be of 
some teaching con- 
theory—technologies 


"os theory of teaching depend on : 
)) took a negative position: many learning 
only incidental importance to a theory of teaching, 
Cepts and laws have no direct counterparts in learning 
like task analysis and sequencing could f subject matter of a teach- 
ing theory. Teaching theory operates at and reductionism, 
Le., reducing molar teacher behaviors to molecul s, is 


unlikely to be fruitful. 

A different position on this question was taken by Ausubel (1967), who 
held that the present irrelevance of learning theory (Gage. 1961) is not 
inevitable: it holds only for learning theory to date and not for “a truly 
realistic and scientifically viable theory of classroom learning" (p. 210). 
Ausubel similarly took exception to B. O. Smith's position that. learning 
pa teaching are different and that a theory of learning cannot tell one 

Ow to teac ather. “learning is still the only feasible measure of teach- 
ing merit . ` kaipa a teaching are necessarily based on relevant 
Principles of learning. but are not simple and direct applications of these 
Principles... . I would classify basic principles of teaching as special 
derivatives of school learning theory” (pp. 212. 213). 


orm the 
a molar level. 
ar learning principle 
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"tion, Bruner 
In his provocatively entitled Toward a Theory of imei e Sm 
ted one chapter bearing directly on theory dp pem et 
(18665 . grey theory must differ from descriptive theories a omi 
In Beste, ime dus and normative: that is, such theory 1s co mate 
by eing pi wishes to teach can best be learned, with E the 
Ta Pa igri We learning” (p. 40). The theory should — ^" 
Ls ie baste: the individual toward learning. n eie dive 
which a body of knowledge should be structured. the ums oie dt 
sequences in which to present the materials, and the nature 5 ions to iS 
rewards and punishments. The problem of ee ona ee 
activation, maintenance, and direction of the learner’s exp wt a slg 
natives. The structure and form of knowledge refer to the y E rud Any 
the mode of representation, economy, and power of the struc t. Pd 
domain of knowledge affect the ability of the learner to "pog ined i 
cussing "sequence and its uses," Bruner proposed that the A mantle 
quence will proceed from “enactive” through “iconic” to “s 


r at 
> ; held tha 
representations. As to the form and pacing of reinforcement, «discern 
knowledge of results is useful at the right time and place. To 
how the student g 


ic errors 
rasps what has been presented, what his ag eden 
are, and how these are overcome," Bruner suggested both F^ lie 
observational studies—work close in spirit to that of Piaget and o aile 
gists like Tinbergen” (p. 54)—and the use of programs to obtain a 
behavioral record for analysis, 245-52). 
In a *Discussion of Bruner’s ‘Theorems’ ” (Bruner, 1966b. pp. e^ 


zt P A y cbe Learn- 
participants in the Working Conference on Research on Children's 
ing agreed that, whether or 


instruction, it is not doing 
theories of į 


9 concentrate on “general parame r 
on transdiscipli inci hich could be concretely applied in ee 
Further, it was held that a theory of veers 
ory of learning but also on a theory of deve 
ment. 


S concerning 
development 
sition, implie, 
on “optimu 


x " re not 
kinds derive from theories but a 
the essence of scientific theories. I would conceive of a t : 


» Measures of the outcomes of in 
and, on the other hand, measures of both the conditions to piu A o 
learner is exposed and the variables representing characteristic: 
the learner (p. 50). 
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Travers holds that a major obstacle to such theory development is that the 
technical language needed for such a task has not yet evolved. A theory 
of instruction has to be empirically based. and the data must be closely 
related to the phenomena of the classroom. 

The dependent variables of the system. rather than being specified in 
terms of behavior, should be specified in terms of tasks or problem situa- 
tions or task solutions: thus, a useful taxonomy of objectives would involve 
a taxonomy of tasks. The task characteristic should be directly observable 
rather than response-inferred. The tasks should be arranged into a system 
of scales such that, for a given outcome, all lower tasks can be success- 
fully completed and all higher tasks cannot. The major independent vari- 
ables can be classified as relating to pupils. pupil tasks, teachers, and 
teacher tasks. Pupil task variables include those that teachers can manipu- 
late to optimize learning; examples are reading difficulty level. sequencing 
and concreteness versus abstractness. 
(Computer-based instruction seems objectionable to Travers because it 
cannot furnish the concrete objects and situations, manipulable by pupils, 
that are needed for effective learning in the elementary school.) As for 
research on teacher behavior variables, the difficulty is that hypothetical 
patterns can be concocted but not acted out by actual teachers. The proper 
distribution of teacher time over the various tasks could be determined by 
applying the methods that operations research has developed for solving 
the “transportation problem,” or the problem of optimum use of shipping 
Space to provide, say, maximum military effort at the final port. j 

No one would disagree with Travers’ notions about le imponen o 
empirical data and verification. But he may be wrong in objecting to data- 
free, or “armchair,” analyses and formulations of the problem E theory 
of instruction, of which his own paper is an instance. Such ana ipm are 
helpful in making decisions about what kinds of data should be HE - 

This kind of analysis was atiempted by Gage (1964) in E os 
the need for specification in developing theories of hae wh " : x 
gested distinctions in terms of teaching activities, d s elu 
learning theory, and components of the learning gm A iem “ont 
9n to illustrate how certain combinations of these make RS dicil and 
others. For example, for one kind of teacher activity (explain xà Vial 
objective (comprehension) , it makes better sense to draw YP dibus com- 
of theory of learning (cognitive) and focus upon one par i 

; senti Learning theorists agree that 
bonent of the learning process (perception). wis spei aiti. 
there are many kinds of learning whose dissimilarities : Pit (istos 
and phenomena are “much more striking than the similarine ° 


d ry of instruc- 
1964 imi , t be several kinds of theory o 
dde rias €t wo of objectives and learners and some 


tion, some better for one combinati 


Tor others, 
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differences in vocabulary and detail. seem to arise in two or more appa 


5 : Seed reduce the 
ly disparate formulations, Successful efforts of this kind would rec 
disorder that arises from th 
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say. 
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under which new ideas are subsumed, as formulate that 
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Although they differ substan se in 
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results), 
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ments in these formulas ought to be recognized as such and brought 


together. 

Item: the compilation of teacher behaving styles by Ryans (1963), 
based on an examination of a considerable literature on ratings, observa- 
evaluations. responses to inventories. and test results. 
Although Ryans’s lists of variables are categorized in terms of his con- 
ception of teacher behavior as information processing, their usefulness 
does not depend on acceptance of that model. His clusters already make 
good sense of a roughly logical sort. but the lists can be used in formulat- 
'stematic and coherent categorizations of teacher behaviors and 


lions, students 


ing more s 


characteristics. 


Views on Promising Directions 


al writers have indicated what 


Apart from those already mentioned. sever 
aching will yield 


es for hope that future research on te 
(1963), for example, saw a “new phase” as 
possible because of the availability of devices for recording classroom be- 
havior in ways that make possible much more meticulous and repeated 
analyses of such behavior—devi as sound film and videotape 
recorders. (Biddle makes the same point in the preceding chapter of this 
issue of the Review.) Gage (1967) regarded as promising an analytic 
approach whereby much smaller time-segments of teacher behavior, such 


as those studied and manipulated in micro-teaching (Bush, 1966). will be 
ationships to much more finely discriminated aspects 
to “micro-criteria’ of effective- 


they regard as bas 
Significant advances. Coan 
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examined for their rel 
of learner behavior and achievement. i.e. 
ness (Gage. 1963, p. 120). 


i But others see the main hope of progr i A kond 
individualize instruction. Thus, Ericksen (1967. pp- 156-57) hoped to 


“release and give greater freedom to individual-difference variables. . . - 
The student-linked factors . . . are the key factors that will open up new 
resources for making significant changes in the quality of the educational 
Process," Related to this outlook is the conviction on the part of many 


Psychologists (e.g., Skinner. Gagné) that instruction in graded spn 
I5. in large part. a drawback. “Individually prescribed instruction ( zs 4 
vall and Bolvin. 1967) represents an attempt to do away with the teaching 
of whole classes at a time by permitting pupils to work at their own ge 
s prescribed by teachers on the basis of frequently administered 
Measures of learning on small. carefully planned units of instruction. 
i ral position concerning classroom teaching to be 
for some objectives. the teaching of pupils 
ageous or essential. The question. 
^ igorous analysis. 


ss in thoroughgoing efforts to 
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an objective at all levels of education. Similarly. various kinds iun d 
to explore ideas through intellectual interaction may a peu in the 
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inferi ‘hich i 
se that which is. Research on teaching in the conventional class- 
will not, in that event. be unrelated to educational needs. 
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FOREWORD 


Readers of former issues of the REVIEW devoted to Educational se a 
tion, Administration, and Finance will notice format changes in the a rid 
ing chapters, for the field is very much in flux. The erstwhile searc , 

"administrative theory," for example, seems virtually abandoned to ie: 
though a few scholars still attempt to explain important events in terms o 
what The Leader is or does. There seems to be a growing tendency to 
assume that administrative procedures, instructional approaches, schools, 
and fiscal structures must be analyzed as systems or system components (in 
the broad sense) and that these systems may be extraordinarily open. 
Investigation has been widened to include not only the administrator 


himself (Chapter IV), but teachers as his prime interactors (Chapter V), 
the organization as hi 


s context or even the major determinant of what 
occurs (Chapter III), the allocative Strategies that must be considered 
(Chapters II, III, and VI), and a wide-ranging politicoeconomic frame- 
work (Chapters I and II). 

There is still enough second-rate research in the area to justify humility. 

owever, a growing number of scholars are giving sustained attention to 
the relevant issues, Among the questionnaire lionizers are appearing à 
few validators. If the scattered Potshots now enlivening the field presage 
an era of good-natured intellectual a 


i i feuding, prevailing standards of inquiry 
are likely to Improve. These are favorable auguries. 


Dowarp A. Erickson, Chairman " 
Committee on Educational Organizations 
dministration, and Finance 
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CHAPTER I 


Politics and Community Decision Making 
in Education 


H. THOMAS JAMES * 


Research in politics and community decision making in education was 
"A ag reported during the past three years. As pointed out by Campbell, 
d e and kgs qui TERES, such inquiry has not been "notable joi 

rit nition and approach. Indeed, many of the conceptualizations 
guiding educational researchers in these areas, notably those of power and 
of community, are nebulous. Some of the more promising lines of inquiry 


during this period have dealt with the determinants of decision makine 
the correlates of conflict, and the dynamics of school boards. Court deck 


sions on racial issues continue to stir political activity in educational matters 
but are not reported here because they were included in the February 1967 
issue of the Review or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH in Chapter III, *Social 
Policy and Education." Federal legislation on education also was touched 
on in that chapter; five additional studies are included here because they 
Concentrate on the political aspects of federal-local interaction in decision 


making. 
Community Decision Making 


Power and the Community 


he behavior of others, Lieber- 
and found that teachers are 
he recommended strengthen- 


Defining power as the capacity to influence t 
man (1964) analyzed teacher organizations 


still unable to use political power effectively ; vip e 
ing teacher organizations as pressure groups. Goldhammer (1965) identi- 


fied the actors in the decision-making process and presented generalizations 
about the relationships among four groups. The power structures of two 
school districts matched on selected social climate factors but differing in 
school financial effort were analyzed and compared by Kimbrough (1964a). 
Although no causative relationships were drawn, the study emphasized 
that elements of community power systems should not be disregarded in 
future research aimed at explaining the differences in educational policies. 

Kimbrough (1964b), through empirical analyses of decision making, 
challenged the “formal institution-association" concept of power. He found 
that power resided principally in wide varieties of informal structures rather 


* This chapter was prepared with the assistance of Stanford doctoral student Kellet Min. 
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izati resented 
than being vested in officials in the formal qu ie epemen, rice. pee i 
generalizations drawn from power studies which may ass 
leaders to recognize covert influence by informal groups. T 
Two school districts having similar abilities to pueri aene i. Using 
but differing in local financial effort were studied by Di s to identify the 
a combination of reputational and issue-analysis ene eget fom 
top leaders in selected community organizations, he found € fus ENS 
of the leadership structure in the high effort district was zm + oolensiifo 
that of the low effort district. Moreover, formal sae diterna. ae ee 
was more effective in the high effort district in influencing Miis iosi 
(1965), in a similar study of six districts, found differences pee fecal 
of high effort and those of low effort in leader characteristics, peg 
and informal organizations, and voting behavior, He also four 


: A i ntial. 
trict boards and superintendents were not perceived as influer 
Harper (1965), using a 


structure in school districts in 


a bond election ca 


5 re within 
n be predicted by sampling the power structur 
the district. In a 


" ; involved 
h to examining community decision making 
analysis of the public attitude, p. 


ity: however, 
economic patterns within the community : 


: sis i nees: 

1 nities among communities than M 
(1963) devised a model for assessing a community situation. 
of the model included t 


iate connections 
on and to establish the appropriate ¢ 
nt to the situation. 


Far l elec- 
: Y also showed that voter behavior in schoo 
tions was strongly related t 
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Perhaps the most ambitious empirical study done on school-community 
relations in this decade was Structure and Process of School-Community 
Relations, undertaken by Carter and Odell and summarized as the last of 
a five-volume series (1966). The other volumes, prepared by Carter and 
a number of colleagues and appearing also in 1966, were concerned with 
informal communications about schools (Vol. I), relations between citizens 
and schools (Vol. II), the structure of school-community relations (Vol. 
III), and the process of school-community relations (Vol. IV). This ex- 
haustive analysis will provide a gold mine of possibilities for the admini- 
strator who likes to manipulate the local educational scene, but it provides, 
too, refreshing new evidence to persuade the would-be manipulators that 
“given our democratic values and our dedication to democratic means for 
implementing those values, the democratic procedure is the preferred pro- 
cedure. And sometimes, as we have suggested here, it is the most effective 
procedure." (Carter and Odell, p. 63) 

In Ohio, Willis (1964) examined voter response to six different school 
financial proposals and selected characteristics of subarea populations. He 
concluded that voter turnout alone was an insufficient predictor of voter 
Support for programs requiring additional financial support. He also con- 
cluded that socioeconomic characteristics alone did not predict the level of 
voter support for school financial proposals. 

Additional References: Cahill and Hencley (1964); Dumond (1964) ; 
Hoops (1964) ; Litt (1966); Lutz (1965); Lutz and Azzarelli (1966) ; 


Tope and others (1965). 
Determinants of Decision Making 


James, Kelly, and Garms (1966) examined the processes by which re- 
Sources were allocated to the support of public education in large cities in 
the United States. Three sets of determinants of public school expenditures 
Were postulated: expectations for educational service; financial ability to 
Support public education, and governmental arrangements for decision 
making. Attention. was focused on governmental arrangements for decision 
making; this set of determinants referred to the political system that allowed 


the expression of educational expectations and access to resources pipe td 
for their realization. The influence of these governmental variables on edu- 
s of ability and demand held 


cational expenditures was analyzed, with factor c à; 
Constant in multiple-regression analysis. The governmental variables were 
(a) property tax assessment ratio, (b) a size factor, (c) method of con- 
Stituting the board of education, (d) relationship of the business manager 
lo superintendent and board of education, (e) board constituencies, (f) 
method of selecting the assessor, (g) other governmental controls on the 
education budget, (h) state limitations on school taxes, and (i) percentage 
of unqualified teachers. The ability-demand variables alone explained 71 
Percent of the variation in education expenditures. Through a combination 
of ability-demand and governmental variables, 73 percent of the variation 
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was explained. Thus the measures of governmental arrangements ain F 
the study appeared to contribute little to the explanation of bie cote 
expenditures per ADA. However, differences emerged when separate 
sions were run on data for Southern districts. Although most of cc ie 
regression coefficients in these two analyses were not significant, di irá Wü 
in the signs of the Southern and non-Southern coefficients were n ES 
signs of the ability-demand variables were the same in the South an c: 
where, but the signs for seven of the nine governmental variables Ww 

opposite in the South. Thus, some support exists for the E equi a 
given governmental arrangement may have a depressing effect on expen : 
tures in some districts, but under different conditions in other districts 


1 C 1 res na 
the same arrangement may tend to encourage higher expenditures. I 
large group of districts, these effects tend to cancel out. 


state-local responsi 
classrooms. The in 


as assessed by simple, partial, and multiple 
ng that socioeconomic variables were more 
s in shaping educational policy in Ej 
James, Kelly, and Garms (1966) i : 
ate that the variables used were not sufficiently 
1 of political-zovernmental phenomena, or that 
interactions of variables were not adequately analyzed, or perhaps that ae 
political variables more important than those included in the models were 
affecting outcomes. King (1965) found inconclusive relationships among 
d school fiscal policy: he concluded, however: 
ncial effort and elasticity of local demand war 
In an extensive analysis and co. 
school districts in Cook County, Ill 
in the style and content i 
of authority among sch 
The study was concerne 


1 tar 
mparison of four suburban elementary 
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sepestbaterüns by the superintendent, less time devoted to district work 
Vina €: ers, Uam more discussion of curriculum and community 
a 4 ess discussion of finance, personnel, and administration. 
ind ch mn s pus air that high conflict-low status districts would 
diiuind nants rma mena more attention to written policies, re- 
latina E S a divided Votes; more attention to detail, narrower 

ude for action by the superintendent, and more extensive discussion of 
ess discussion of curriculum and community 


finance and personnel with | 
ated by his data. 


Bo Minar's predictions were generally substanti 
ditional References: Geiken (1965) : Kerber and Bommarito (1963) : 


Schrag (1965). 


Conflict 

Nussel (1964) tested the hy- 
essential in a democratic society. 
and desirable in some environ- 


vu. researchers focused on conflict. 
H esis that school-community conflict is 

€ found that while conflict is necessary 
ments, it should be avoided in the field of school-community relations be- 
cause of the resultant intergroup cleavage. animosity, and residual bitter- 
ar (1966a) identified 


n pam 5 
c In a study of 48 suburban school districts, Min 
ommunity characteristics concomitant to electoral conflict. Communities 


with higher educational and occupational levels were found to have lower 
levels of dissent. The findings indicated that communities are low conflict 
communities because they possess conflict-management skills and facilitat- 
Ing attitudes, Konrad (1966) also found that social status was a good 
indicator of a community's ability to thin a school 
System, but, contrary to his expectations, he fou that members 
of school boards in conflict were any different in social status from members 
in those that were not. Regarding investigations conducted by the California 

eachers Association Personnel Standards Commission as an indication of 
Unmanaged conflict within the local school system, he focused on the utility 


of social status and of selected structural variables of communities, boards, 
between school boards that man- 


and professional educators to discriminate ! 
age conflict and those that do not. The social status variables were postu. 
lated as (a) social rank score of the community, (b) index of social 

lary level. The struc- 


Position of school board, and (c) teachers’ mean sa i 
tural variables were postulated as (a) percent ADA growth during pre- 


ceding five-year period, (b) mean years of board service, and (c) percent 
teachers’ salary ineremue during preceding five-year period. The major 
hypothesis that the ability of the school board to manage conflict related 
mi aggregate social status was not confirmed for the total sample in the 
Study; however, social rank score of the community and the structural 


Variables distingui i ji the two groups. 
uished effectively between g l 
Kelly (1967) examined the California school board recall election as a 


mechanism for the resolution of community conflict. A conflict resolution 


t -eë pl i 
€Ory was tested which suggested that ] recall election 
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campaign intensified rather than resolved conflict. He found that pees 
intensity was significantly higher during the prerecall and recall per i 
than at the start of the recall campaign, and that the campaign polarizec 
the community and prolonged the conflict long after it would Vei 
have been forgotten. Two conflict situations were selected for further study 
through interviews with participants. 


School Boards 


x 7 , 1 
Goldhammer (1964) summarized studies concerning the purpose anc 
functions of school boards for school board members, school administrators: 


teachers, and interested lay personnel. Also, the American School Board 
Journal (1967) carried the Cubberley 


studies. Board decisions were an 
cluded that little control was exerc 
of smaller districts, Turman ( 


Conference papers on school board 
alyzed by Lampshire (1964), who m 
ised by local boards. In a follow-up stu s 
1965) concluded that different size schoo 
districts exercise varying degrees of local control and that board minutes 
are not adequate for determining the extent of board control. 1 

A significant method for systematically analyzing the behavior of e 
boards was proposed by Scribner (1966), who used a political science 
system developed by Professor Gabriel Almond of Stanford University- 
Scribner's system comprised four major operational categories: (a) jnpuo 
(demands: extractive, Symbolic, participative, and regulative; supports: 
material, obedience, and deference), (b) outputs (extractions, symbols, 


regulations, and allocations), (c) political functions (articulation ate 
aggregation), and (d) governmental functions (rule making, rule app? 
cation, and rule adjudication). 


Cronin (1965) 


The most prom; ity character- 
: : mini munit 
istic associated with this pheno E / less 


impl 
training for their jobs, and be simp Y 


4 Another approach to superinte 
board relations was used by Freeborn (1966) gm found that the d 
of an incumbent board member almost í 


invariably constituted a bati 
t the superintendent is 14¢ 
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D e ee in an established power structure. Walden (1967) also 
rime vs e : he nature of superintendent turnover. He gathered data on 
ies ins membership changes and changes in the office of the super- 
Wed pad (npe pte studied in relation. to the political stability of the 
iin rict. He found a significant relationship between superintendent 
nover and school board incumbent defeat. The data suggested that 
struggle for power between an emergent power clique gud an imet 


D 
one is likely to cost the incumbent superintendent his job if the board 


incumbents are defeated. 


Additional References: Cronin (1965) : Kerr (1964) ; Olson (1965). 


Federal Involvement 


and federal court decisions, covered exten- 
he Review three years ago, are not treated 
iven to this area by Fischer and Lahr 
al studies not reported therein. 


_ The subjects of federal aid 
sively in a similar chapter int 
this time because of the attention g 
(1967), except to note five addition 

Using the descriptive-survey technique, Zinzarella (1964) examined the 


changes produced in school programs of New Jersey school districts by 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. He concluded that although 
the districts were not dependent upon the Act, the number of participating 
districts reflected the need for financial assistance and willingness to accept 
federal aid despite reservations. The Act indirectly controlled school pro- 
grams by creating imbalances through the stimulation of selected areas. 
Brinton (1964) studied the effect of federal aid programs on the schools 
of Pennsylvania and the role Pennsylvanians played to obtain federal sup- 
port. He concluded that federal funds stimulated improvements in school 


services and curriculum and that the programs were administered with 
minimal federal interference. Additionally, while fear of federal control 
dominated their debates, Democrats and Republicans generally supported 


federal aid measures. 
In a study of the impact of federal 
grams on the decision-making power o 


concluded that (a) programs challenged 
of stimulating change, (b) boards relied on the superintendents for estab- 


lishment and implementation of the programs, (c) participation in the 
Programs stimulated establishment of a director of federal programs, and 
(d) percentage of funds was dependent on domination of the community 


action committees. 


_ Johnson (1967) explored the correlates of Cali s 
Sions on whether to apply for National Defense Education Act Title III 


reading funds—as 513 districts did in 1965-66—or not to apply—as 951 
California districts decided that year. He found that districts applying 


tended to be larger, poorer, more rapidly growing, and more urban. In 
ld these characteristics constant by match- 


à second phase of the study he he 
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f the school board, Nystrand (1966) 
school decision making in the area 


fornia school board deci- 
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ing and gathered data by interviewing superintendents on E. cna 
making process. The most significant factor appeared to be A in on 
exercised by the superintendent. Through control of agenda, inform 
and the formal communication process, superintendents seem to erp à 
the output of school boards. Satisfactory experience with federal ai » p 
pears to be eroding earlier resistance to applying for it on the groun 
might weaken local control. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Economics of Education 


MAUREEN WOODHALL 


During the last three years, research on the economic aspects and implica- 
tions of education has developed very rapidly both in America and else- 
where. The International Economic Association held a conference on the 
economics of education in 1963, and the proceedings (Robinson and Vaizey, 
1966) contain several very interesting items on the contribution of educa- 
tion to economic growth, the measurement of educational costs and expendi- 
tures, the balance between different types and levels of education, and 
problems of finance and planning. The American Economic Association 
devoted its 1965 meeting to the related topics of innovation, knowledge, 
and education, and several of the papers presented at that meeting will be 
cited later in the chapter. The Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) formed a study group in the economics of education 
Which has published studies of the relationship between education and 
growth, the finance of education, organizational problems in educational 


planning, and the economics of higher education (OECD, 1964a, b; 1966). 


The OECD (1965b) also launched the Mediterranean Regional Project, 
ix countries have co- 


Which represents a new era in educational planning: $ j : 
iled educational plans geared to specific social 


operated in drawing up detai ; d amid 
and economic objectives, and this cooperative exercise has produced use : 
research and experience on the techniques of planning. UNESCO continue 
its work in the field and established an International Institute of Educational 
Planning to conduct training and research. ] 

Parallel to this growth in the number of international agencies Lacs 
with economic aspects of education, there has been a remarkable € wide 
increase in the number of individual research workers or units contributing 
to the subject. However, the interest of economists in the role — pm 
is far from new, and a number of authors, notably Kiker KA th e 
traced the origins of the current work on human capital otim nier 
nineteenth-century economists. The concept of human a ech eas 
of the most important areas of inquiry and has illuminated su pd 
as the contribution of education to economic development ares 2) 
countries, the effect of education on income v eU an 
ma ig tke EE alle of ivana, a Sings for educational 


The question of appropriate criteria an Rf st E 
planning has aroused fierce controversy; €£« t ere is an a agi qon 
ence of emphasis between those who favor cost- '- eae 
measurement of rates of return, and the advocates of Eg n g. 
Much of the conflicting literature will be reviewed in this chapter. 
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Current interest in the United States’ War on Poverty has stimulated 
work on the effects of education on regional and racial inequalities of 
income and on the relationship between education and unemployment. 
Some interesting work has been completed during the last three years on 
methods of financing education and on the analysis of costs and produc- 
tivity within the education system. There have been a number of wide- 
ranging volumes dealing with economic aspects and reviews of research 
which provide convenient summaries and bibliographies. Blaug (1966c) 
produced a particularly useful annotated bibliography which covers both 


developed and underdeveloped countries: Deitch and McLoone (1966) 
confined themselves to American literature. 


Additional References: Bowman (1966) : Harris, Deitch, and Levensohn 
(1965) ; Miller (1966) : Wilkinson (1966). 


Economic Returns of Education 


g in human capital, quite as important in its 
‘ome as investment in physical capital. Con- 
t in human capital and measurement of the 


attributed all higher See 
t à 65) calculated the private We 
n lo secondary and higher education in the Unite 
States s ain Britain and showed how such factors could be taken into 
HOGBBRE p ys rates of return comparable with re- 
turns on physica capital. Actua] rates of return varied between 8 percent 
; vere based on data for 1939 and 1949 in 
the United States and for 1963 for Great Britain Becker made separate 
calculations of the returns f Netro women, and college 
dropouts. These two works i ER OE 
rate-of-return analysis and 


and Blaug (19 


the criticisms frequently made is that estimat 


f i es of the benefits of education 
include only direct benefi 


ternal or “spillover” benefits 
ity. No one has succeeded H 
ternal benefits, but Weisbro 
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(1964) discussed the problem and showed how migration data could be 
used to measure geographical spillovers. 

; The earliest work on the economic returns of education was done chiefly 
in the United States, but there are now a number of comparable studies in 
other countries. Podoluk (1965) and Wilkinson (1966) analyzed the rela- 
tions between education and earnings in Canada. Klinov-Malul (1966) 
estimated the returns to educational investment in Israel, and Bowman 
(1965) compared rates of return in India and Mexico with the American 
evidence. 

The fact that education has a positive effect 
occupation pius the existence of significant differences in the rates of return 
to different types of education help to explain increases in the demand for 
higher education, individual choice of occupation, and regional and racial 
differences in income. Blaug (1966a) showed that calculations of private 
rates of return can be used to explain variations in the supply and demand 
for university places, and Wilkinson (1966) developed a theory of occu- 
pational choice linked to differences in income yields of different types 
of training. Becker (1961). Fogel (1966). and Lassiter (1965) examined 
racial differences in the returns of education, and Colberg (1965), Las- 
siter (1965), and McKie (1965) also compared the relation between in- 
come and education in Northern and Southern states. 

Economic implications of school dropout were discussed by Weisbrod 
(1965), who estimated the costs and benefits of a program to prevent high 
school dropout in the St. Louis district. Duncan (1965) linked variations in 
school attendance rates with the labor market situation and showed that the 
dropout rate increases when jobs are plentiful. During periods of recession, 
however, it is those with low educational attainment who are most likely 
to be unemployed. Increasing educational opportunities, therefore, figure 
largely in the antipoverty program as a result of analyses of the character- 


istics of the poor and unemployed. i 

_ Additional References: Becker and Chiswick (1966) : Cornrartten for 
Economic Development (1965) ; Ree aay ae 
Jacobson, and Pellegrin (1965). 


on lifetime earnings and 


Hirsch and Sege 


Investment in Human Capital 


» not the only, way to 


Human capital formation includes 
ormal education and labor train- 


Formal schooling is an important, but certainly 


moe the value of human resources. à 
health and welfare activities, as well as in 
i i ity av 
ing. Alternative methods of raising the quality of the ari A Aa 
attracted increasing attention. Becker (1964) — ita ri in 
social benefits of on-the-job trainin ell as formal education, 


(1964) and Somers (1965) analyzed industrial training programs in a 
cost-benefit framework, showing that retraining 1s 2 dus ai CR equ. 
for the individual or society. Mushkin (1966) proposed à national re- 
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training scheme, available for all workers, to solve the pam gro 
“obsolescence.” Sen (1966) emphasized the camplemeataniiy o : : E 
and job experience, showing through U.S. census data for 1960 tha 
ings typically rise with age for every level of education. sition: i BB 
If a country’s stock of human capital is affected by eduga at ee 
obviously affected also by the migration of educated people. The J vo 
States has attracted highly educated immigrants, particularly scientists ¢ i. 
technologists, and this phenomenon has been called the "brain drain Ke 
countries which lose a high proportion of their qualified manpower ihe - 
emigration. However, it is not easy to estimate the balance between the ea 
and benefits of migration. Grubel and Scott (1966) attempted to analy 
international flows of human capital and 
collected data. Johnson (1965) argued that 
is a misnomer as it is not obvious that cos 
of interregional migration 
of the contribution of hum 
states. 


Bowman (1966) 


demonstrated the inadequacy of 
for Canada the term brain drain 
ts outweigh benefits. The pee 
were discussed by Colberg (1965) in a iig 
an capital to the development of the Souther: 


" " 3 m à ses of 
provided an admirable review of the main analys 
human capital formation; this is, in her view, 


that she calls it *the human inv 
Not all economis 
investment in ed 
the analog 


so significant a devel epee 
estment revolution in economic thoug - 
ts would agree, however, that the recent a n 
beneficial. Balogh (1966) argue luced 
uman and physical capital has produc 
derdeveloped countries. " 
l nd Scott ( 1966a, b) : Nelson and fone 
(1966) ; Schultz (1965) ; Somers and Stromsdorfer (1965): Weisbr 
(1966) ; Wilkinson (1966) 


knowledge. One of the fi 
cation to growth was m 
23 percent of recent inc 


s * i te 
creased education of the labor force; Bowman (1964) revised this estima 
by taking account of certaj 


à n economic development. 
tremely lucid summary of alternative methods of measuring the con 


tion of education to growth was given by Bowen (1964). 
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McClelland (1966), using electricity consumption as an index of de- 
velopment instead of the more usual national income measures, showed the 
high degree of correlation between secondary school enrollment and eco- 
nomic development in 36 countries, and argued that expansion of second- 
ary education has, in the long run, accelerated growth. Balogh (1966) 
argued, however, that the emphasis on educational expansion in many 
low-income countries had produced stagnation rather than growth. Vaizey 
(1966) questioned whether education contributed to economic growth and 
suggested that the concept of education as "investment" was unlikely to 
prove a good guide to appropriate levels of expenditure. 

One of the most valuable contributions to the literature on the economic 
f 22 important theoretical and empirical 
1965) covering such problems as the 
imperfections of labor markets in underdeveloped countries, the balance 
between vocational and general education, the value of formal education 
versus agricultural extension and adult literacy programs, and a historical 
growth in the United States, Britain, and Russia. 

The question of the right balance between technical or agricultural train- 
ing and general or academic education in the secondary school curriculum 
is an urgent problem in Africa and Asia. Foster (1965) attacked the 
popular idea that greater emphasis on vocational training will promote 
faster growth in Africa and emphasized the dangers of developing voca- 
tional training faster than job opportunities. Blaug (1966b) examined the 
costs and benefits of adult literacy campaigns and discussed economic cri- 
teria for choosing between formal and informal education in developing 


countries. 
Additional References: Cerych (1965) : Elliott (1966) : Myers (1965) ; 


Myint (1965). 


role of education was a collection o 
studies (Anderson and Bowman. 


analysis of educational 


Educational Planning 


] generate growth, together 


i i in education wil 
The belief that investment 1 eig Ve peer 


with the increased demand for education throughout the Du cae 
it necessary for governments to make detailed prgjections e m 
scale of the education system. Such educational plans pru ede itm a 
extrapolations of the private demand for education, wi wena 
the implications for teacher supply. to full-scale target forecas a m 
specific social and economic o terdependence 0 


bjectives. The in 

s 
tional system and the occupational structure of the labor force has been so 
frequently emphasized that many 


countries, both advanced and under- 
i rer require- 
developed, have drawn up detailed estimates of future amer iI e 
ments which are used to determine the rate of a s poe e 
i H MR E ure o 
higher education. There is a steadily growing litera r 
power forecasting 


i and its implications for 
and technical problems of mang a i 


educational policy. 
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Bombach (1965) explained how long-run forecasts of Ed dod 
can be derived from national income forecasts and erum cns laa 
productivity trends and recommended this iel pana - techniques to 
The most ambitious attempt to apply manpower forecasting | Project of 
educational planning was made by the Mediterranean ai ig ae 
OECD. The methodology adopted by the six MRP we mi / 1965b) 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, Spain, and Portugal) was described by : " p^^ Td 
and subjected to a technical evaluation by Hollister (1966). ae aie 
national Labor Office commissioned a series of studies of manpow ata 
ning, published as a symposium (Sinha, 1965) and including a [skilled 
critique by Hollister. Manpower planning and the pos A paris 
manpower in the United States were discussed by Lester E 06 2) : | Myers 
different but related approach was suggested by Harbison and sil 
(1965), based on links between the rate of growth of high-level uem ‘it 
and the rate of growth of national income. Their method pen 
volved subordinating educational expansion to the achievement of speci ii 
future requirements can be assess 
ar “manpower growth paths. a 
anpower-oriented planning have been d 
differences in the costs of alternative hip c- 
educating highly skilled manpower, Rado (1966) summed up many 0 Sh 
tions when he described manpower planning as “a flourishing practice Wi 


. » s A +h can, how- 
virtually no theory.” The widespread adoption of the approach can, 
ever, be seen from the 10 co 


untry case studies introduced by Harbison sen 
Myers (1965). Cash (1965) and Rado and Jolly (1965) pointed out som g 
of the dangers of the manpower planning approach for African a pero 
the emphasis in many forecasts on high-level skills may result, in the 

frican context. in neglect of middle-level, secondary education. 

alysis often is advocate 
planner, Much of the li 
planning, cost-benefit an 


education provide alter 
countries, howey 
need to consider 


goals. It is assumed that 

and that all countries follow simil 
These assumptions of m 
as has been its neglect of 


d as an alternative approach x 
lerature suggests that asd 
and projections of the private demanc si 
native methods of educational planning. In ee 
er, planners are pursuing more than one objective ra 
more than one approach. The strengths and weakness d 
of the various approaches haye been discussed by Adams (1964) an 
UNESCO (1964). i 

Educational planning 
mathematical methods 
matical models for pl 


alysis, 


frequently involve 


" = icated 
S the use of fairly sophisti 
7 one recent innoy 


. ! a 
ation is the development ie ein 
ic models of the education hance 
965) and OECD (1965). Cha 


í J as a 
framing models could be used 4 
tool for educational polic 


y making, 
Additional References: Cartter (1965, 
and Saigal (1966) : Lyons ( 1965) ; 


and Smith (1966) : Stone (1965, | 
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Edueational Finance 


M rnc sa oe bem in the economic implications of alter- 
2 n g education. One of the questions attracting most 
discussion is that of public versus private finance, which was a busninz issue 
in the nineteenth century (West, 1961). A number of recent proposals have 
been made that state or national governments should finance education by 
specific education "vouchers" to parents rather than by direct subsidies to 
the schools themselves. Daniére (1961) and Laird and Schilson (1965) 
advocated such a scheme in America; Peacock and Wiseman (1961) and 
West (1965) made similar proposals for public finance and private pro- 
vision in Great Britain. They suggested that adoption of a voucher scheme 
would have the advantages of attracting increased funds for education, 
increasing consumer choice, and making schools more responsive to par- 
ents’ wishes. Stubblebine (1965) also took up the question of public versus 
private finance; he argued that the maximum finance for education is 
provided in systems which combine public and private sources. 

Closely linked with this issue is the current debate centered around the 
correct level of fees charged by public or private institutions and the ques- 
lion of whether financing should be by loans or outright grants. Daniére 
(1964) in the United States and Prest (1966) in Great Britain both advo- 
cated raising fees to bring them into line with actual costs and subsidizing 
Students by means of repayable loans. 

. The question of the balance between centr 
lion has important economic as well as political implications (NEA, 1965). 
Benson (1965) proposed a number of administrative and financial reforms 
to increase both equality of provision and efficiency of resource allocation 


in school systems. 

The desire to promote economic growth through 
raises many problems of finance. The OECD Study Group (1966) produced 
a valuable symposium deyoted to financial issues, including discussions of 
alternative methods of finance and control in developed and underdeveloped 
countries, forecasts of the financial implications of educational expansion, 
and analysis of the correlation between educational expenditures and na- 


tional income. 
Additional References: Carovano (1966) : Goode (1966) : Peacock and 


Lavers (1966). 


al and local finance in educa- 


investment in education 


Analysis of Educational Expenditures 


between the educational system 
attention than the internal 
ising that while so much 
ts for increased in- 


During the last few years the relationship 
and the national economy has attracted more 
economic analysis of the system. It is perhaps surpr 
attention has been focused on the economic argumen 
Vestment in education, there has been little research on the internal pro- 
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i > uality 
ductivity of the education Ss or the fec ert eane ae 
sar et met! ee y and effectiveness of ee 
&  omemw of € miS en is en m. 

i i cw nas been i 
pue an podes ohn e of higher iym ( ke 
the ratio of outputs to inputs) were discussed by the OECD Study 


i edu- 
(1964a), and many of these arguments can be generalized to other 
cational levels. The main difficulty 


school output which can be related t 
that “until we define output we can n 


is in finding adequate measures s 
o costs. Kershaw (1965) emphase” 
ever know whether we are pte 
resource inputs in an optimum way.” Woodhall and Blaug ies pradie- 
cussed the general problems of measuring educational n ad atoh: 
tivity for British universities, Output was measured in terms of gra of edir 
with three weighting systems to correspond with different criteria E a 
cational quality, and then was compared to increases in real inputs. 


f 
conclusion was that productivity had declined, and various methods o 
increasing productivity were discussed. ling as 

Welch (1966) discussed the determinants of the quality of schoo ds 
measured by the lifetime earnings of school-leavers; he concluded o i 


: d 
qualifications, as reflected by immi aas 
school size. The relationship between school size and costs per pupi 
investigated by Riew (1966), 
in school operation. 


Additional Reference: Edding (1966). 
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CHAPTER III 


The Organizational Component in Education 


ALAN F. BROWN and JOHN H. HOUSE 


In educational research the use of the word organization carries two 
distinct and only distantly related connotations. One concerns patterns of 


deploying pupils. teachers. or other organizational components, as in team 
anizational goals. Relevant 


teaching, in order to achieve some specified org 
research in education is reviewed in a later chapter by Nystrand and 
Bertolaet. The second connotation applies to the nature of educational 
organizations as they are and the variables that make them so. This is a 
new field, the impact of which is barely beginning to be felt upon educa- 
tional research. The extent of the writing in other fields, however, is 
indicated by the appearance of the massive Handbook of Organizations 
(March, 1965), which, according to its editor, “could not have been 
written 15 years ago: certainly it will not survive another 15” (p. xv). 

Organization theory has been considered a growth point at the present 
time in the development of the social sciences. In education, the study of 
organizations has evolved as the focus for the conceptual groping that once 
characterized the era of “the interdisciplinary approach to administration.” 
Research in this semidiscipline (the term is from March) outside of educa- 
lion is reasonably plentiful, sometimes insightful, and usually so diverse 
as to defy cross-communication among the component social sciences. Hop- 
ing to provide that link, Pugh (1966) offered a paper that traces the main 
contributions of each of six groups to th 


e development of organization 
theory as an emerging “quasi-independent science": management vp m 
Structural theorists. group theorists. individual theorists. technology theo- 
rists, and economic theorists. Though to the educational researcher the con- 
tributions of some of Pugh's groups may appear irrelevant, his final Hm 
cannot: successful attempts to study work organization will be those tha 
consider the interdependence of three conceptually distinct le 


vels of analysis 
of behavior in organizations—(a) organizational structure and functioning 
(b) group composition and interaction. and (c) 


individual personality 
and behavior (p. 248). 


In the previous review of this subject. Lipham (1964) pointed out that 


the central motif of research on administrative behavior was the = of 
theoretical constructs of the social sciences. This trend has continued so 
that much research concerning the functioning of educational pese 
appears to be based to some degree upon valid theory. Some of these studies, 
however, lack relevance to the processes being studied and therefore appear 


re i ising trend 
to have limited usefulness. On the other hand, there wj a e E 
istincti izati ariables 
toward taki t of the distinctive organizational v 3 
diva mne means of designs that 


to the functioning of educational organizations by 
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. - q 
i E i s. This trenc 
ly rooted in constructs of the sociobehavioral a are 
are securely r construct fu scese of change. Par arly 
3 n MR in studies of the processes de cimi 
rticularly evident ] es ims 
ve tan hing is the recent focus of attention on ne er caen 
fot mi Mr i ti f factors affecting a : 
i is bei ken of the interaction of fac f 1 ils 
gnizance is being tal i ^ ke eae 
M oa l organizations which arise not only within the s j pe 
educational orga : "in the grsanizattor from its soni 
subsystems, but which also impinge upon ga ipia (gend 
rasystem. The substantive interests of researchers are r eii 
su . s int phere ate x 
neos on studies of organization climate, bureaucratization teeta 
" S -— "esses. and E 
and commitment, change processes, communication processes, à 


; been 
* ; $c sho r has be 
making processes. The research to be reviewed in this chapter ha 
o = 
organized in terms of these interests. 
D 


Organizational Climate 


E — > difficulty of 
An early impediment to the study of organizations was the diffi 
conceptualizing the totality of the organi 


ponent elements, a difficulty which h 
affective domain. Thus students of * 
frequently are found to be studying n 


zation as such, but of the individu 
tions. As soon 


zation, as distinct from ils a 
as been particularly marked th" 
‘organizational stress" or gro ani- 
ot the stress or growth of the um 
als, roles, and subgroups within E 
as it becomes cognitively possible to consider an of 
affect, a methodological problem emerges: how can affective variab ; ihe 
organization be studied apart from studying individual persons 1r 


* st 

cage p : F santime it mus 

organization? Perhaps it is not yet possible, but in the meantim 

be recognized that particul 
g 


tional affect will at best yie 
In the early 1960's H 


13 a- 
E 3 n ; organiza 
aristic research purporting to study orga 
ld inferences, al 
s : E a conceplua 
alpin and Croft ( 1963) grappled with the i x ü 
problem of organization affect and translated it methodologically pscale 
questionnaire instrument developed factor analytically to yield cual 
: à J ) M rga 
scores and climate profiles. At least 45 completed studies using the Org 


! es TES from 
zational Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ) were reported 
1964 to 1966, Many more went uhreport 


to be in progress, so that by date of th 


-ere reported 
ed and large numbers were re] 
studies will have been completed. The lis 


CDQ 
is publication well over 100 koe 
t of climate correlates seems en 


Conceptual Structure of Climate 


' i " " " ;g.veat 
Discussing the first phase (N — 165 schools) of Knill's (1965) tw dés 
research and dissemination project in Alberta, Canada, Andrews | 


s A à at is nol 
concluded that *the overall climate does not predict anything that ! 
better predicted by the subtests” 


jes 
vs T studies 
(P. 333). The fact that many of the scores 
reviewed gained in precision only as they moved from overall climate riablë 
i ) ) : > varié 
mpts one to regard the climate v 


joht 
S eigh 
d Esprit score. (Esprit is one of the iue 
subtests.) Had more researchers directed thej di 
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to individual subtest scores pro 
merely as a somewhat burre 


r energies toward th 
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ture and measurement of the clima it is possi i 
ably more refined miele i teme jM cqui cpi RO 
might have crystallized the many substantiv lati s cun 1i oe 
reason suggests must obtain ith hi a b docpecri n d p i id = 
Mss Pa € in with this variable. and could have enlightened 
uud ns dcin je mu. Instead, researchers in dozens of normative 
eae a ian stu ies uncritically accepted the instrument and its cli- 
es in the original form. 
b Py Sina iu of evidence. organizational climate has become recognized 
y ec ucational administration researchers as a variable of major importance 
miris -— aspect of their discipline. Organization theorists. including 
à sers of the term organizational climate, have made notable progress 
ie a the concept in other contexts (see Argyris, 1964: Stogdill. 
5). Why was only one operational instrument. used in education and 
why was the use so invariate? It would appear there exists an instrumenta- 
study of organizations: when one does 
espite the limitations stated by Andrews. 
“here is a test possessing established 


lion shortage everywhere in the 
appear it is lionized to death. D: 
his report—which many read as 
validity "—no doubt contributed significantly to the widespread and often 
unquestioned use of the OCDQ. Clearly in this test-hungry domain of 
organizational affect there is opportunity for greatly increased contribution 


from the social psychologist and psychometrician. 
Organizational Personality and Cohesion 

There can be little doubt that climate, atmosphere, or feeling-tone is now 
established as a relevant condition in the study of organizations. Probably 
a significant proportion of the variance in studies of organizational dy- 
namics (Brown, 1967b) could be accounted for with climate scores. De- 
fining this variable, however. is not easy. Many authors have claimed that 
climate is to the organization what personality is to the individual. Oper- 
alionally, however, thé analogy is weakened by restricting the OCDQ to 
Social interaction. between principal and teachers: modern personality 
theory is not limited to studies in affectivily. With this limitation, however, 
correlates of the OCDQ indicate that it has some similarity to à personality 
test. With open climate comes a general state of euphoria (Andrews. 1965). 
Like personality, climate is relatively stable over time: the scores of 88 
Alberta schools changed only a little (toward openness) over a 12-month 


Period (Wilson, 1966). Climate is sensitive to cultural and socioeconomic 
impairment; schools in disadvantaged areas showed either less openness 
or less desirable subscale scores ( Feldvebel. 1964; Gentry and Kenney. 
1965; Nicholas, Virjo. and Wattenberg. 1965). And open climates are 
found in schools manifesting emergent rather. than traditional values 


(Lupini, 1965). In these respects, climate as estimated by OCDQ scores 
Seems closely allied to organizational “personality P 

In other respects the OCDQ emerges as an estimate of group cohesion. 
Consider, for example. Andrews! finding that combined elementary-second- 
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ary schools have low climate profiles, Lupini’s linkage of high principal- 
staff congruence in values with low Aloofness and Production Emphasis 
scores, and Radomsky’s (1966) convincing discovery that variance cs 
than level of teachers? open- and closedmindedness (dogmatism) predicte 
their level of open-to-closed climate. 


Climate and the Principal 


Of the many influences upon the overall feeling-tone or atmosphere of 
the school, that of the principal's own character and personality has tra- 
ditionally been held the greatest. Several normative studies have used a 


personality instrument on the principal and the OCDQ on the staff, pre- 
sumably to test the old maxim. * 


Considering the crudity of the me 


espondence between principal personality 
osedness of school climate: open climate 
nt, self-secure, cheerful, sociable, and re- 
ed climate schools’ principals tended to be 
onventional, and frustration-prone. Perhaps 
ate profiles, they had good reason to be 50- 


Academic Achievement and Climate 


To the tempting question of what 
most answers have h al, not organizational, terms. 
Outputs such as school grades or standardize? 
tional characteristic is ten m Sřiterion af any gaga" y; m 
19672, b), lead E qu n and, as suggested elsewhere i 

diee S to the “cognitive fallacy.” The fallacy lies in suppostn? 


a H H B H ii 
flective variables of organization to be a necessary and sufficient condition 
of cognitive success among 


. 1 y e 
Á g pupils. Healthy organizational dynamics may 
se 7 o - is" 
tested against administrative outputs like cohesion and commitment, satis 
factions, maintenance (o 


T turnover), leadershi d so fort? 
in s p acceptance, an : 
Hopefully these conditions in turn will enable hioc a do a better job, 


T which pe Cognitive variables may ultimately rise. Just as possibly» 
' » i 6 
ean these adm organizational conditions will enable teachers t 
imp ian |n a a faulty instructional program, in which case ! e 
cognitive criterion drops, and what is reall i oian Dok 
isti a anization 
bad statistically. Y a successful org 
A number of studies Teport no systematic or enduring link between pupil 
achievement and overall climate profile (Andrews 1965: Feldvebel, 1964; 
Flagg, 1964; Millar, 1965; Radomsky, 1966). Certain relationships betwee” 
subtest scores and specific achievement tests did obtain significance: parti 
it may be surmised, because of the large number of relationships teste* 
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The achiev ] 
with "werte np oi hss eno 900 fifth-graders correlated negatively 
subtests. hawaver «à Es E positively with Consideration. These same 
which Zu imm n = relata in the same order with socioeconomic status, 
factor neti oin ie correlate heavily with academic ability, a 
of Andrews’ 6.153 ni ^ ndrews but not by Feldvebel. The achievement 
academic ability : RD h-graders was adjusted by removing the effect of 
E eane od aai "s found to be related only to the Intimacy subtest, 
in habes a interaction among staff. Millar corroborated 
related equally É Ae k and found that Aloofness cor- 
dip nn fie very indirect and tenuous nature of the logical relation- 
statistical mu characteristics and school achievement, any 
BR te di nship is enlightening: the school as an organization cannot 
atone cme EE Em than a small portion of achievement variance. A 
variance of ce, reenfield, 1964.) recently found that the achievement 
Nise Aviad y pupils from 88 classrooms of 44 schools in 22 districts 
ided as follows: district, 10 percent; school, 3 percent; class, 19 


per : :o0diel 
Percent; and individual pupil, 68 percent. 


Bureaucracy 


Tw ; 
Wo approaches to the study of bureaucracy may be delineated from a 


review 
of the research in this field, the dimensional and the case study. 
alizes bureaucracy along a series of 


he di ; 
dimensional approach conceptu 
c aspects of educational 


differ * 

ee and relates them to specifi 
tional Lo This type of study has proved useful to students of educa- 
T. Sie vitre but it is evident from the completed studies that the 
Ín order t sw ich have been used require further modification and research 
ex&inines o ümprows the validity of this approach. The case study approach 
types pf e epi qr in depth and devises formulations about different 
bureaucratic structures. Unfortunately all of these studies are only 


tangenti 
is espisly related to the problems central to bureaucratization, and there 
Serious shortage of case studies which relate directly to the study of 


ed i 
Ucational bureaucracy. 


Di " 

imensional Studies in Bureaucracy 

and Robinson (1967) used 
zed by Hall (1961): (a) 
(c) behavioral rules, (d) 
hasis on competence. 


Studies by MacKay (1964), Punch (1967), 
ane! dimensions of bureaucracy operationali 
Nee d of authority, (b) division of labor, 
ack, ural rules, (e) impersonality, and (f) emp mpeté 
staff ay’s study related the bureaucratic dimensions of schools to individual 
member characteristics and to certain measures of input and output. 


I H s 
e found that the bureaucratic mo be dysfunctional in terms 


of ; x og 
Pupil productivity and that it was not generally descriptive of the school 
ls were based on the first. five 


studi 
died. The bureaucratic scores of schoo 
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E > view 
MacKay's findings indicated that item by item inte enl pr oig oen 
J ensions. 3 

nal orientation of on 
y 

and principals and found that dimensions (a), (ch, Gals and i E Gh 

as were dimensions (b) and ia 

iscovered negative and significa is 

mensions. Teachers and at ee 

evel of bureaucratization. et BO 

abor, behavioral rules, Lir Or 

cipals. Neither the principa ed 
significantly rela 


were observed betw 
bers and their desi 


dimensions. On the other h 
found between pri 


authority, behavior 


Six bureaucratic dimensions and pe 
were not only related but in also 

ic factor. Scales (b) and (f) we thi 

and suggested a second unrelated factor. Using 


4 Rue * reaucracy 
Punch was able to explain variations in burea 
schools by examini 


(c), (d), and le) 
asic bureaucrat 


an the 
i Perceptio 
and effect 


iveness, 
found. 


Case Studies in Bureaucracy 


Blau, Heyderbrand, 
analyze the inte 


and S ethod 19 


tauffer (1966, used the case study m Il 


: a 
hin sm 
four struc "i 


d. 
; increase 
at the need actually inc 
They also Suggested th 


me 
à beco 

x 8 Ucratic structure can ] 
dysfunctional as bureaucracies ; 


be 
bu: SIM can ^7 
‘ase in size, this disadvantage ther 


sufficient aq ows ? 
ational org 


of educatio 


findings probably 
research direction 
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The Direction of Future Research 


v. review of the research in this field not only reflects weaknesses in the 
i mpleted studies but also indicates definite directions for future research 
a have been a plethora of studies using Weber's description of bü 
d Aae H nM crm. A e f NUM 
A i ; app 1, but few o these studies 
E E: ue ing emama ia veri bureaucracy. What 
a s combine the factorial-statistical ap- 
proach and the clinical-processual approach within the same organization 
In-depth studies which relate the bureaucratic structure to its aaa I " 
y should result in relevant formulations about the nature of Stee on! 
"ureaucracies but also should reveal important questions which could be 
pursued by future researchers. 
There are a number of research areas which have been neglected by 
students of educational bureaucracy. Few studies comparing educational 
organizations with other organizations have been undertaken. An initial 
rempi at such a study was made by Schauer (1965), but more compre- 
eg research is warranted in this area. Most studies have emphasized 
e LOB inherent in bureaucracies, but the strengths of the bu- 
. atization of educational organizations seem to have been neither 
— nor studied. We appear to know virtually nothing about bu- 
] atic responses to the political pressures of society and to the increas- 
Ing demand for specialization, both of which must affect organization 
ip one It would appear that a particularly useful approach would be 
ae and test hypotheses based on the conception of Katz and Kahn 
6) that bureaucracies are essentially open systems trying to behave 


a 
s though they were closed systems. 


Organizational Motivation and Commitment 


ature as an area of con- 


Organizational motivation appears in the liter 
those conditions that 


Mens activity. Administrators continue to seek s nditi 

ihance the realization of institutional goals. Social scientists have 
tors possess an identity of their own 

of the motivation of an organization 

t groups and individuals. 

paper on the motivational basis of 

loped a model based upon behavior 

zation. From three organi- 


asked whether organizational motiva 
and whether it is possible to speak 
per se, as distinct from its componen 
"v (1961) offered a comprehensive 
e ea behavior in which he deve 1 
Weer UM of an optimally functioning organi 
bm a ene petion maintenance, dependable role perform- 
Seed and innovative and spontaneous behavior—he elaborated certain 
ational patterns which may be expected to satisfy organizational needs. 
Mii could be described as legal motivators, instrumental motivators, and 
io, motivators (self-fulfillment through identification with task or institu- 
or both) form the basic structure of a system of organizational condi- 
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anc tz 
tions under which respective motivational patterns could be diae js pm 
illustrated how existing motivational research is accommoc A c tls 
model; it would be surprising if it did not in turn pum ; x ies: 
more, considering the interest it has attracted in educational admini: 

g- bott, 1967). vt 
ue sts idles showed the effect of group cohesion upon a D 
to be either positive or negative depending upon direction of coram us 
(sometimes called induction), the need to study commitment bec am as 
vious. Katz and Kahn (1966), basing their judgment upon studies wee 
ducted in industry, believe the concern over negative effects to be rot 
gerated. Possibly, however, the commitment variable is more pos ede o. 
a simple positive-negative notion would imply. From studies conc S S 
educational organizations one may infer commitment or direction o oam 
orientation to run validly in severa] positive directions among members 


x: E. ith, 
the same organization (Griffiths, Goldman, and McFarland, 1965; Smi 
1966). 


Smith studied an educational 
prototypes “the organiz 
expressed commitment 
sponded to st 
latter’s comm 


research center and labeled his subcultural 
ation man” and “the research man.” The eee 
to the organization as a corporate entity anc on 
atus stimuli in terms of level of ad 

itment was to the task or 
munications was conditioned b 
bureaucratic) status. Griffiths, G 
scale study of teacher m 
One teacher in eight ( 


Iministrative authority + n- 
discipline, and his response to p 
y the sender's recognized research ford 
oldman, and McFarland conducted a larg d 
obility patterns in the city of New York and foun 


i ility 
n particularly men) committed to upward dace 
within the organization. Two thirds were task-committed teachers 0 


mobility interested in teaching and in their pupils. Another 5 or 6 me 
were horizontally mobile and showed primary commitment toward the su 

ject taught. The remaining 15 percent were interested in the benefits ht 
the job, either primarily or as a result of having unsuccessfully sough 
upward mobility. Should each of these educational subgroups iei m 
strongly cohesive, the practical problem to the administrator becomes Ai 
more excruciating than simply pickiņg the disloyal units from the loy?" 


Organizational Change 


Many of the early studies on ch 
of innovation research found in 
ciology. This emphasis resulted j 
individual innovator, of characteristics of 
various diffusion p 


this approach to organiz 
change was forcefully stated by Katz and K 


RN 
ahn (1966) : “The major d to 


E r d or 9 
a particular innovation, 


ational 


ifications in organizational vari 
(p. 390). 
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A recently developed taxonomy (Bhola, 1965) should help researchers 
avoid that sort of confusion. The scheme would classify research and theory 
in innovation by using a vertical axis to depict the content of questions 
which might be raised in this area and a horizontal axis to represent the 
stage of development on the continuum of knowledge at which completed 
research might fall. 

Carlson (1965) cited three barriers to change in public schools: (a) 
the absence of a change agent, (b) a weak knowledge base, and (c) the 
‘domestication” of public schools. In Carlson’s view, innovation in educa- 
tion has been retarded by the imposition of the function of advocacy for 
change upon a person whose own practices are the target. In referring to 
the weak knowledge based he asserted that some of the more successful 
change-agent prototypes, such as the county extension agents, have been 
backed by extensive research demonstrating the merits of the proposed 
innovations. Similar backing has been much less in evidence in education. 
Carlson used the term domesticated for organizations which cannot select 
the clients and whose clients must accept the service, thereby reducing the 
Struggle for survival, increasing the stability of the organization, and mini- 
mizing the necessity for change. : 

k Kimbrough (1966) also postulated that leadership for change in educa- 
tion takes place within the dynamics of interacting social systems in which 
the school is not insulated from the political environment, as some educators 
would like to think. A knowledge of community power systems is required 
not only to initiate and legitimize change, but also to resist changes which 
might be detrimental to the school. In a comparative study of six school 
districts in Florida, Johns and Kimbrough (Kimbrough, 1966) found that 
the power systems of the school districts varied. There was greater conflict 
in districts of higher financial effort, which may point to the need to re- 
examine the high value which has traditionally been placed on consensus. 

nly 22 percent of the influentials in the power structure of high effort 
districts were native born as compared with 78 percent native born in the 
low effort districts. The low effort districts had a much higher incidence of 
inship ties in the power systems than was found in the high effort districts. 

Gallaher (1965) pointed out that innovation cannot be divorced from 
the vital interrelationships existing between systems and suprasystems. Since 
the school is a service organization, the lay client group and the professional 
functionaries are in constant tension as to the legitimation of authority to 

etermine the goals of the system, while internal problems faced in the 
school setting are often best met by innovations derived from the outside 
Suprasystems. Gallaher suggested that this dilemma of local versus rder 
autonomy may well be one of the most difficult problems faced by educa- 


tional innovators. E : 
Andrews and Greenfield (1966-67), who proposed the thesis that innova- 
lion in education is not so much the adoption of objects by individuals as it 
15 the acceptance of ideas by an organization, are currently conducting a 
Study to test the hypothesis that an organization can achieve stability and 
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a high rate of change at the same time. A schematic pum rà i ano 
i i s -or 8) 
ioni r a set of seconc à 
functioning and change environment with Se cal ie ncn 
properties which he labeled “organization health" was develop , 
5 i 7 i st it empirically. . 
(1965), who is presently attempting to test it npiricalls butane 
Researchers have produced a number of promising concey is t 
organizational change which more fully recognize variables arisi B endis 
p i i i ; in idence is ur ) 
the dynamics of interacting social systems. Empirical evidence is urg 
needed to test the hypotheses which have been formulated. 


Communication 


The fact that research on communic 
aspects of organizational behavior 
explained by Smith (1966), 


" rocesses 48 
ation patterns and proce 


is relatively sparse may have ges 
who pointed out that an analysis e dii 
an analysis of UT 
In a case study of a research et 
unication patterns are pice 
e functions of the organization. "i 
found support for his hypothesis aa 
takes place within groups of pers thé 
grea e number and variety of statuses, 

greater w nication within the organization. si 
ical incident technique in an pos 
model of the communication p 
d eight elements affecting inge 
These eight elements were then baa 
n operational dimension. involving is 
ects of communication; and an org? 


$ þlish- 
1 g those aspects relating to the esta om- 
ment and maintenance of the organization and the structure of the ¢ 


: i rks 
d" ne o aa or 
munication process, Investigating the different communication netw 
that develop around different issues w 


implied that the natu 
in determining the p 
Researchers study 


ion of the crit 
gful functional 
identified and isolate 


chool organization. 


to develop a meanin 
Wilson (1964) 
tion within a s 


; €ncompassin 


actor 


organizations have largely ignore 
izational factors and personal fac by 
cation, such as those identified ns 
Typically overlooked have been aper 


es as 


Erickson and Pedersen (1966). 
concerning channel overloading as a function of organizational size: 

H . : D el 
logical impediments other than status differentials, coding discrepanc! 
a function of divergent values, 


= effec- 
ile: and personal factors related to the sons 
tiveness of transmission and reception, esti 


In short, to answer crucial qe g the 
: ; al s ge n 
there is a need to study personal and Organizational factors affecti A o 
amount and fidelity of transmission and receptivity of various kin 
communication in educational organizations, 
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Decision Making 


A major contribution to the study of decision making has been Kim- 
brough’s (1964) book in which considerable research on decision making 
was brought together, providing a bank of knowledge derived from research 
and clearly indicating the complexity of the interrelationships of the or- 
ganizational, social, and political variables involved in the decision-making 
process. Other recent research into decision-making processes reveals sev- 
eral interesting techniques in addition to the traditional methodological 
approaches set out by Bell, Hill, and Wright (1961) as (a) the positional 
approach, (b) the issue analysis approach, (c) the reputational approach, 
(d) the social participation approach, and (e) the personal influence 
approach. 

Although it has been sharply criticized by behaviorists in political science, 
the positional approach has been used advantageously by Porter (1965) 
in a monumental analysis of social class and power in Canada, and by 
Reinke (1964) in exploring the relationship between the authority structure 
and the centrality of decision making in school systems. Reinke concluded 
that the authority structure and centrality of decision making were inde- 
pendent variables but were clearly related. Antley (1966) was concerned 
with the characteristics of administrators as decision makers, with particu- 
lar attention to the nature of the relationship between the creativity of 
individual administrators and the effectiveness of their decisions. Although 
the definition of creativity as problem-solving ability and the general skills 
and attitudes relating to general administrative ability seems er nd 
broad, the findings are interesting. Effective decision making jp no 
highly with operational knowledge of the administrative job, a finding 
Which has obvious implications for the training of administrators. T 

The “snowball technique" of the reputational approach was ep 2 
Knill (1967) in a series of studies on a number of aspects relate de 
influence structure of a city with a population of 10,000. Houme a di 
used the issue analysis approach in an intensive study of the e onan E 
influential individuals in making the political decision to cele al 
integrated teacher training program in the Province of Saskate T s 
Teputational study of the same individuals conducted in am wi 
the issue analysis revealed congruence in the two approaches in identi dp 
the influential individuals. In this study, the myth that i o 
Not participate actively in policy making was clearly exposed. —" 
. A combination of the reputational, social-participation, dh e inen 
influence approaches used by House (1966) in studying the in pa ent dn: 
lures of a single comprehensive high school revealed that a differ es 
fluence structure functioned in relation to each of 12 different organia roa 
tasks. The degree to which individuals desired to participate m mee 
making was found to be related to the degree of satisfaction experienced by 
individuals with current practices in regard to specific tasks. 
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Organizational Modes 
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tim s isi i 

F elements for decision making were considered to be situational, de 
end i 3 nk 
ma n upon such factors as the complexity of the problem and the per- 
sonalities, backgrounds. and expectations of the persons involved 


Emergent Direction 


Organization in Education 


s organization in education different from organization elsewhere? By 
re . ë "mn . T J z »* 
sponding primarily in the negative. several researchers have thereby 
al models, research designs. and in- 


damen themselves access to theoretic 

s medie ends 

ruments used in the study of other types of organizations. Thus MacKay 
] dimensions of bureaucracy, and 


Saal made use of Hall's operationa 
itchen (1965) used the value concepts and instrumentation of Florence 


Kluckhohn. 


/ p " : uw 
Assuming the uniqueness of educational organizations, on the other 


= Ts me two effects. One is the development of instruments and de- 
E nifi rave penetrated the organizational problems facing educational 
1567 Lo in particular (e.g. Bridges. 1964: Darling. 1964: Wallin, 
Product us second effect of emphasizing uniques is not so productive. 
Bii&lle: 1V pommes may legitimately begin with immediate administrative 
Bite at ut work that begins and ends at that point cannot readily be gen- 
es ecause of its local and particular character. In apealing for re- 
; h that is generated out of scientific problems. Pugh (1966) reiterated 
" condition basic to the development of any discipline: administration- 
generated research may give interesting pointers and insightful analytic 
Concepts, but the hazard is that “a continual diet of management oriented 
n i . . . with their almost inevitably ex post facto design, at best 

storts, and at worst frustrates, development" (p. 241). 

In their study of the social psychology of organizations. Katz and 


Kahn (1966) saw the school as being unique. They developed a typology 
(a) productive or economic organi 


Ith, manufacturing goods. and pro- 
e organizations devoted to socializing 
in other organizalions and society: 


(e) adaptive structures to create knowledge. develop theories. and apply 
information; and (d) managerial or political organizations to adjudicate, 
control, and coordinate people and systems. While some characteristics are 
common to all classes of organizations. others are specific to one only. 


Schools fall into the maintenance universities, in the adaptive- 
Creative class. In their study of organizational socialization, Katz and 


Kahn provide a lucid theoretical exposition of the means by which the im- 
pact of any organization's character and latent purposes become internalized 


by its inhabitants. Further in yenomenon in education is 
shown by Brown's (1966) research into t zational socializations 


of school administrators shown in their projec 


of or p : 5 
$ a Data in modern society: 
a 2 : 
did concerned with creating wea 
T C r 

ing services; (b) maintenant 


or rehabilitating people for roles 


class: 


terest in this pl 
he organi 
ted perceptions. 
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Bidwell (1965), analyzing the school as a formal organization, identified 
four attributes that characterize the school: (a) the involuntary nature 
of the student role, (b) the professionalization of staff roles, (c) the peculiar 
form of bureaucracy that results from the combination of the need to ra- 
tionalize procedures and outcomes with marked variability in clientele, 
and (d) the power pressures from local constituents and higher govern- 
mental bodies. Bidwell’s analysis was focused chiefly upon the school 
rather than upon the overall educational organization or “education in- 
dustry." Thus he saw the principalship as the key role for purposes of or- 
ganizational analysis and identified "structural looseness" as one of the 
characteristics of the organization. Several studies of educational organiza- 


tion at the district level, however, reflect the traditional view of the super- 
intendency as the key role with a 


low level of change-proneness as a pre- 
dominant characteristic. 


Integrated Multilevel Design 


It would be misleadin 
searchers are developing 
of organizations in educ 


g lo suggest that educational administration Se 
à massive attack upon the nature and functioning 
ation. This review was aided by a canvass of 60 
acknowledged as competent in the field of educa- 
chiefly the University Council for Educational 
plus a few universities in Canada and the United 


forward materials or information, of which less 


research are not hard to 
Er pde s e 
“semidiscipline” and the immediati 
e been mentioned. In educational ac 


iscipli ie pe Eyes fair promise for the development of the 
discipline. Meanwhile, few students have the time, re: p 

standing to begin the assa rab] of educational 
organization. An even more ¢ à problems 


: compelling factor lies ; ifficulty face 
by any independent researc} borating "e des e pm for 
organizational research over the full ra " a ie i 
group, and organizatio i indi " 
e Ee l F: nal. Cooperative Programs are clearly indicate 

Xamp'es of integrated multilevel design at varying degrees of com 
prehensiveness are found i cent books répatng research 1? 
industrial Settings, le ich is already being felt upon studies 
in educational administration. Organization and Innovation, (Argyri?: 
1965) reported a design that is rather more clinical than factorial a? 
examined processes rather than structures, Managers Employees, Organize 

; 
n exhaustive report of a factorial study 
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of 2 to 10 industries in each of six groups of industry. Using an impres- 
sive battery of tests, Stogdill examined positions, work groups, and or- 
ganizational patterns within and between industries. Certain of the instru- 
ments and techniques were recently used in a research and development 
project conducted by Brown (1967a) in 170 schools. 

Using a clinical case study in combination with a large-scale statistical 
design, Kahn and his associates (196+) examined organizational stress. The 
procedure was to focus upon an individual’s perception of his own role 
in an organization and to contrast this with the descriptive evaluations 
of his role made by his “significant others” in order to derive each in- 
dividual’s role set. Indices of role conflict and ambiguity were based on 
and assessed through interview and questionnaire data. Using the well 
established premise that much psychological stress can be traced to the 
interaction of internal dispositions with socioenvironmental factors (es- 
pecially significant others), they analyzed the kinds of stress common to 
large and complex organizations. One type of stress common to educators, 
particularly to middle-echelon administrators, was termed role-ambiguity 
stress. Insights and designs from this study were among those utilized by 
House (1966) in his analysis of interpersonal influence relationships within 
educational organizations. . " . 

The number of professional researchers in educational administration 
and the number in cognate social sciences doing research on educational 
administration problems now forms an impressive group. Research that 
is ambitious in its design and penetrating in its conceptualization ae 
ginning to characterize that group. One emergent direction has been pra 
research that attends to organizational variables at all three levels of 
analysis and that integrates the depth advantage of the diinicalprocessia 
approach with the universality and security of statistical-factoria 54 
proaches. A related direction is one that Matthew Miles terms the clinical- 
experimental approach used in his ongoing organizational development 
project (Benedict and others, 1966). 

One reason for the urgency of organiza 
the immensity of practical problems confro 
today and the realization that their solutions 
zational terms. Perhaps a better understanding ake 
accompanied by a clearer perception of the applicabi 
theory to questions of how to organize human resources. 


tional research in education is 
nting school administrators 
will be indicated in organi- 
of organizations will be 
lity of organization 
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CHAPTER IV 


The School Administrator 


DONALD A. ERICKSON 


Investigations pertaining directly and sometimes indirectly to the school 
administrator (viewed here as the formally designated leader) are discussed 
in this chapter in terms of research issues which, in the reviewer’s judg- 
ment, are particularly significant at the present time. Such a selective 
approach is perhaps preferable to a more exhaustive but less analytic reci- 
tal of studies, even if some worthwhile work must be omitted in the process. 
The following passages refer. with a few exceptions. to studies reported 
between January 1, 1964, and December 31, 1966. 


Teacher Reports of Administrator Behavior 


ad use of description questionnaires in investi- 
gations of administrator behavior, several considerations raised by Charters 
(1964b) may warrant close attention. Charters’ work was prompted by 
dramatic findings in Ovid N. Hunter's unpublished dissertation, discussed 
at some length in Charters’ report. Accordag to Hunter, teachers and board 
members in large school systems consistently rated their superintendents 
lower on Initiating Structure and Consideration (dimensions of the Leader- 
ship Behavior Description Questionnaire, hereinafter identified as the 
LBDQ) than did their confreres in small school systems, while superin- 
tendents in large systems rated themselves higher than their small-system 
peers were disposed to do. Such relationships suggested that the LBDQ 
estimates were governed in large measure by the characteristics, and cir- 
cumstances of the raters themselves, rather than by the administrator 
behavior the LBDQ purported to reflect. . 
. Reanalyzing data from earlier investigations, Charters educed no repeti- 
tion of Hunter’s pattern, and closer scrutiny of Hunter's evidence revealed 
no important clues to explain the disconfirmation. In a partial replication 
of Hunter's work, the associations once more failed to reappear. Further- 
More, in eight school systems that were sampled twice in three years, once 
in Hunter's study and once in the replication, the responses reflected no 
more than a chance relationship over time and, indeed, a high degree of 
Instability. Superintendents and teachers did not even agree concerning 
the direction of the changes which might have occurred, an anomaly that 
defied understanding as long as the reports were assumed veridical. 

i Reinspecting Halpin’s (1959) pioneering work with the LBDQ. Charters 
ound that the validity of the questionnaire had been predicated largely on 
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significant between-system differences in scores as shown in din: a 
variance. But the between-system differences might as logically hax 5 = 
attributed to the respondent groups as to the administrator. There w as ae 
firm evidence concerning the construct validity of the LBDQ. and occ vi im 
relationships found between the questionnaire dimensions and other — 
bles merely emphasized the linkage of the ratings with rater idiosy iea: 
The ability of observers to discriminate among the various behaviors o f t Å 
observed was but shakily indicated, and halo was typical. Charters describec 
as “theoretically weak” the prevailing explanation for dis greement between 
staff respondents and board members: that the administrator varied his 
behavior as he moved from group to group. (The eam 
analogous to tossing a stone over one's shoulder into a tree and insisting 
that whatever leaf one hits was selected in advance.) 

Charters then attempted to reckon with the f. 
no standard was available for de 
scores was small enough to constit 


ion is somewhat 
explanation is somew 


act, often glossed over. that 
termining when the variance in LBDQ 
ute "agreement" or large enough to con- 
stitute "disagreement" for purposes of assessing validity. If the responses 
were primarily sensitive to administr 
much opportunity to observe this beh 
than people with litt] 


alor behavior, he argued, people with 
avior should exhibit greater consensus 
€ such opportunity. But when he categorized his 
respondents according to the nature and frequency of their interaction with 


their superintendents, teachers close to superintendents demonstrated eni 
more unanimity than teachers remote from superintendents, In addition. 
the two groups were comparably affected by halo. Though limited N’s were 
involved in these analyses and several important varisbles were unsuscepti- 


à » admin- 
istrator’ : g assumption that the adn 
Tators actions were the primary force behind the LBDQ estimates. 
a mu mi arters 
E rs 1 parent lack of LBDQ veridicality, Chart : 
vanced the concept of Mstitutionalized leadership. Many operations pe! 
: "P: Xecutec 
k groups, according to Charters, are execu 
lock db PY Impersonal mechanisms, such 
E s and bells, and an established division of labor. It is tenuous to à 
these structural functions as the behavior of any individual. Insufficient 
[^ erae has been given to this idea, In faba Leadership Phantasm 
emer ct, s s um 
( — gäll NO: culturally derived inclination to glorify the powe" 
of the individual human avert í vant 
literat In Carlson’ agent’) seems to characterize much of the releva 
Iterature. In Carlson’s (1965 ise adras ‘ 5 instance. 
) otherwise admirable inquiry, for insta 


school district Innovation was ascribed repeatedly to the superintendent. a 
a matter of “his rate of adoption,” "adoption | i 


school superintendents,” or “superintend. 
accepting modern math” (italics added), 
alternative explanation that fit the 
institutionalized innovation tende. 
priate outlook (see Fogarty 
pertinent to note a suggestio 
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ations. 
as rules and regulatio 


view 


of a Hew practice aig 
ents who... . were quicker i 
Little attention. was given to an 
well: school districts which hae 
Superintendents with the nag 
1966). (In passing, it may ) 
1965) data that perceptions * 


evidence 
d to hire 
and Gregg, 

n in Crofts ( 
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the principal's behavior vis-à-vis the superintendent were less blurred by 
structural effects than perceptions of the principals behavior vis-a-vis the 
teacher. ) 

In assessing the validity of another description questionnaire, the Organi- 
zational Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ). Andrews (1965) 
found the distribution of school climates for elementary and secondary 
schools in Alberta to be similar to the distribution in Halpin and Croft’s 
(1963) original study. The climate and subtest scores were stable when 
derived in two ways. and essentially the same relationships were found in 
each kind of Alberta school. Andrews concluded that the OCDQ was as 
valid for other kinds of schools as for elementary schools. There was some 
evidence, too, of a type of construct validity. The climate subscores were 
associated meaningfully with teacher characteristics (relatively halo-resist- 
ant variables). The OCDQ subtests correlated rather predictably with 
subtests of the LBDQ—Form XII. But Andrews did not establish the 
veridicality of teacher accounts of administrator behavior. The evidence 
indicated a predictable structure in teacher perceptions, but the adminis- 
trator’s actual performance was not necessarily echoed in that structure. 
While the OCDQ may be uniformly valid in several settings, the four 


leader-oriented subscores are not necessarily a valid measure of the official 


leader's performance in any setting. Several of Andrews? findings should be 
of general interest to scholars. For instance. he found a correlation of only 
0.03 between LBDQ Consideration and OCDQ Consideration. Scrutiny 
revealed that, while items in the former stressed nonauthoritarianism, items 
in the latter stressed personal assistance. As operationalized in the two 
questionnaires, Consideration is not a unitary concept. m 

. Though aware of the work of Charters and Andrews, Brown ied 
Insisted that description questionnaires have a place in the research arsenal " 
‘more because of than in spite of the susceptibility of these ei pore 
Slatements to projective distortion.” Brown proposed that o ren be 
regarded as a transactional phenomenon, determined both by the lea whe 
and the followers’ behavior—a state of the group. As such, leadership ing 
With validity be measured by description questionnaires. Apart from the 
confusion that arises when terms like leadership and administration ane 
used and defined in many ways (a matter considered in more detail below » 
t. Teacher perceptions are a vital subject of investi- 
as Brown himself emphasized, these percep- 
administrator behavior accurately. 


Brown’s point was cogent. T 
gation in their own right. But 


ons canr e s ed lepict 
I S ot be assumed to dep 
urther i are z ¥ e er respons 
hermore, when I BDQ dimensions 4 compared with teacher responses 


to other scales (on morale, for instance). spurious depengenciks are to be 
expected. At present, unfortunately, it is virtually amda Praca. ix 
accept teacher reports of the official leader's actions as veridical and to 
Correlate two or more measures that are sensitive to follower affect (see, for 
example, Amidon and Blumberg. 1966; Anderson and Ee, e 
Blumberg and Amidon, 1965: Brown, 1967: Dreeben and Gross, 1965: an 
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i 5 s' recom- 
Gross and Herriott, 1965, as critiqued ae presen de 
morie on Ley Doug eb ie e ‘cea behavior through 
x he vec widon c independent of measures of follower septo 
Ts ssid laadale depasire from the mode, Borg and Silvester oe : 
devised a role-playing situational test to permit direct "arcae teg 
performance of school principals (see Antley, 1966: Hemphi 2 pue 
and Frederiksen, 1962). The reliability of the ratings was Land 5 » H 
suspects it could be improved through refinement of qn Lum 
of videotapes) and more rigorous training of scorers. Similar Ys led 
(1964) utilized simulations, unfortunately not described in his publis 


i idi rons rni articipa- 
report, in assessing the validity of teacher perceptions concerning pa I 
tive decision making. 


Criteria of Effectiveness 
Two recent studies hay 


problem, probably the m 
researchers in this area. 


À SW variable 
* provided analyses of the criterion varia 


the following variables, 


Administrator 4 [described in terms of individual traits] is rated Æ 
[poor, fair, good, excellent, etc.] relative to the best possible poe 
ance on criterion C (getting school bonds passed, supervising à build- 
ing program, facilitating the development of creativity among pe 
etc.] by person (or ø ative staff, teachers, boar 


8roup) P [administr hool 
members, parents, etc.] in situation S [type of school or scho 
district, etc.]. 


jon 
ce. Instead of the ape 
(as if there were any single p 
» the query may be posed, “When a given type 


. SUE: à : is he 
given situation, on what dimensions i$ 


iven 
engths and weaknesses, as judged by a gIY 
set of raters or data analyses?” 


dent than Halpin, further, meats 
atings, etc.) as opposed to bc el 
ogress toward primary scone 
goals as expressed in pupil achievement). The researchers argue that t 
relationship between administrator performance and organizational outp" 
is somewhat indirect, since these 1 


outcomes also depend upon the efforts ° 
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many other people. Furthermore, school boards and selection committees 
often refer to intermediate criteria when specifying the superintendents and 
principals they seek. An important function of research, then, is to provide 
reliable data to help identify the desired administrators and to indicate at 
times that the criteria utilized are inconsistent. 
f Brown (1967) goes much further than Morphet and Schutz in emphasiz- 
ing the difficulties involved in linking the administrator's actions to out- 
Comes in pupil behavior. To attempt this, he says, is to indulge in the 
cognitive fallacy." The function of leadership is to “facilitate the process 
of the organization, not its product." Consequently, when a school is using 
methods of instruction that are bad, good leadership will be associated with 
negative outcomes. 

To adopt this stance, however, one must define leadership as relating 
almost totally to group maintenance and to group achievement only 
indirectly if at all. One must view the leader as having no responsibility to 
ensure that the processes he facilitates in the schools are beneficial rather 
than harmful, no mandate to analyze the total system and where it is going 
as well as to maintain its internal equilibrium, no duty to compensate for 
organizational shortcomings wherever they are found by serving as "com- 
pleter” (to use the language of Morphet and Schutz). If these functions 
are arbitrarily defined as “not leadership,” they nevertheless fall within 
the purview of the officially designated leader, and information must be 
obtained concerning the circumstances under which they are performed. 

nowledge concerning the operation of educational enterprises will be 
Seriously deficient until administrator behavior and pupil learning are 
empirically connected, research difficulties notwithstanding. In the mean- 
time, for all we know, we may provide the schools with technicians who 

eep the machinery well tuned but steer the ship off course. 


Redefinitions of Leadership 


As semanticists have observed to the point of tedium, the meanings of 
Words are always rather arbitrarily derived—through accidents of um 
for instance. Brown (1967) cannot be forbidden to redefine leadership, y 
implication, as having to do with group maintenance almost exclusively 
and with goal achievement only indirectly. It is legal for Lipham ven 
to voice practically an opposite position—that in his lexicon leaders e is 
Dot at all a matter of group maintenance, but only of ‘the anes o : 
Dew structure or procedure for accomplishing an organization s E íi 
Objectives or for changing an organization's goals and objectives. alpin 
(1957) and many others are entitled to use the same word, in time-honored 
fashion, to refer to the stewardship of both group maintenance and group 
achievement. There is nothing to stop tomorrow's Turks from distinguishing 
many overlooked subdivisions of group maintenance and group achieve- 
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ment or from using the noun leadership to refer only to one or ee s 
these concepts. In addition. some may define leadership in terms of w : i 
the administrator actually does—others. like Brown, in terms of what the 
administrator is perceived to do. al 

But in the process, communication may be complicated opera 
Some writers, assuming that the meanings of words are divinely ordained 
and constant. may proceed energetically to synthesize findings on di similar 
phenomena, since all are called leadership. Confused students may € 
the nonsense question, *Which of these functions is really leadership“ i 
More sophisticated scholars, realizing there is little agreement concerning 
the connotations of key terms, may compose ear 
(politicization and the like) or may avoid the 


verbal chasms by congregating in isolated sul 
to de 


bending neologisms 
necessity of shouting across 
bareas. It is of course gital 
velop finer distinctions in the field òf educational administration. The 
most conclusive studies in recent years have gene 
qualifications to the one-idea 
for some research 
achievement, 


in the interest 


rally added variables and 
hypotheses used previously. It is important 
purposes to distinguish group 
and many sharply explicated cone 
s of progress. It see 


à à "oup 
maintenance from grou] 


o 


" p, E : 

" &oal achievement by that name. an à; 

invent reasonably descriptive terms With no more than eight syllables 
each to identify the concepts tha 


Correlates of Upward Mobility 


1 findings that c T " — 
In findings that contradicted * pervasive theme in the literature, Powers 
(1966) showed R A e ee m 
ard-mobil lor not to be uniquely hi 
ard-mobile $ enr et 
P g the assistant principals in 

i ets who desi advancement anc 

were slated for it) and nonmob; sired adva 


(subjects who did not desire advance 
both att 


. : » rc 

y differ greatly in this = 
i McFarland, 1965), Powers’ work needs to 
replicated elsewhere. White’s (1954) is another interesting inquiry into 
Š E SUIS ies 
differences among types of personne] in educational organizations, aD 
some of its methods may be applicable in the further research requiret: 
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Situational Determinants 


In a post facto analysis of his data, Bridges (1965) saw tentative indica- 
tions that elementary school principals behaved more and more alike as 
they gained experience. As another possible outcome of socialization to 
the role, the principals in Brown's (1966a, b) sample exhibited two 
orientations toward the evaluation of teachers that differed from the out- 
look evinced by prospective administrators. Such findings evidence ele- 
ments of commonality across situations. 

In their Alberta LBDQ inquiry, Anderson and Brown (1966), finding 
no associations between leadership styles and situational factors, concluded 
that “any type or frequency of leader behavior can be utilized in any 
situation.” This statement is questionable on three counts: (a) description 
questionnaires “are not [or probably not] valid revelations of ‘leader 
behavior, " as.Brown (1967) elsewhere declared: (b) the study involved 
only one method of conceptualizing leadership styles; and (c) several 
School types (as found in Chicago and New York, for instance) are not 
to be expected in Alberta. Furthermore, Morin's (1965) evidence sug- 
gested that even in Alberta different demands were placed on the principal 
in elementary than in secondary and in rural than in urban schools. 

The conclusions of Nicholas, Virjo, and Wattenberg (1965), based on 
a sample of one for each of the four categories compared, can a teet 
às no more than suggestive, but the differences in administrative behavior 
that these researchers found when comparing lower class to middle class 
schools and open- to closed-climate schools were pronounced. The study 
deserves re-execution with an adequate design. Wayson's (1966) Her 
also inconclusive because important variables were uncontrolled, ^ * i 
Possibility that the principal’s innovative efforts would be resiste ae Sn 
schools” to a greater extent than in more prosperous enwan nity imn 
to Halpin (1966) , unpublished OCDQ studies have demonstrate a en y 
or inner-city schools to exhibit wi mpa an T" 

In Bridges? inele-city study in the Midwest, : g 
er en bk dee less Varticipation in decision making than 
leachers in smaller schools (12-19). Antley's (1966) cw ee m- 
quiry depicted an apparently opposite relationship in ioe m 
Operative decision making was more common in larger € n E 
Schools. But the geographic settings differed. the measures o 
Were dissimilar, and, unlike Bridges. Antley included an psc i iene 
tion of secondary principals and superintendents in her sample. A S 
(1965) found that closed climates (OCDQ) were more common in the m 
Alberta schools. Dodd (1965) discovered a tendency for diee cus 2 
small schools to experience less role conflict than principals o Jee 
Schools. Further work is clearly needed to probe the implications o this 
3pparently important situational factor of school size, while aia: the 
effects of such related variables as organizational complexity. 
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Staff acceptance of the administrator’s leadership may be a spie m 
situational mediator of effectiveness, according to a provocative ee 
tion by McNamara and Enns (1966). Essentially, their research P. = 
Fiedler’s Contingency Model of Leadership Effectiveness in the — 
setting. One suspects that little progress will be made in researct ra 
administrator behavior until hypotheses of this level of complexit similar y 
based on previous research, become more common. In the study, principals 
scores on directiveness (versus permissiveness) failed to correlate with 
rated school effectiveness until schools with 
tions and schools with poor principal-teach 
separately. In schools where 


Pport, a permissive style was associated with 
rated effectiveness, as predicted in the model. 


principal’s leadership associated 


an j * relationships will be obscured until the 
district types are differentiated 


-) The hypothesis was su ted strongly- 
d pi: pporte 
Rather uniformly, Predictions of effectiveness ratings were improved by @ 
margin of approximately 0.34 when School district type was taken into 
account. 


The Superteacher Model 


Much of the hortator as portrayed the successful school 
principal as a kind of one who draws upon an extensive 
Ips teachers improve their pen 

Principals in Morin’s (1965) study 
saw a thorough grasp of the bases and techniques of instruction as the 


- If thi i int is valid, 
the most effective principals should be: Is general viewpoin 


those who, through extensive teach- 
mple opportuni 
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by teachers as official leader). In Antley’s (1966) Mississippi study, a 
lengthy teaching background, at least at the elementary level, showed some 
apparent tendency, though not statistically significant, to disqualify the 
individual for the administrative role. Years of elementary teaching were 
negatively associated with the disposition to entertain a broad range of 
decision alternatives and to consider the wider implications of the choices 
to be made. In the elementary, junior high, and senior high schools sampled 
by Dreeben and Gross (1965), the more extensive the principal's experience 
as a teacher, the less he apparently lived up to his own belief that he should 
support innovation, though the tendency was not statistically significant 
at the senior high level. Morphet and Schutz’s (1966) findings were even 
more startling. In terms of several intermediate criteria of success, three 
groups of raters (teachers, administrative staff, and board members), and 
several school district types, an administrator with many years of teaching 
experience came through as “outstandingly unsuccessful as both a principal 
and a superintendent.” Length of teaching experience was “more negatively 
related to administrative effectiveness than any other predictor variable in 
the battery.” Parenthetically it may be observed that such research findings 
do not seem to have filtered down to the writers of state statutes and admin- 
istrative regulations concerning the certification of school administrators. 
Trask (1964) found evidence of “contradictory, if not conflicting, pro- 
fessional and bureaucratic requirements” in the “Cheshire City” schools. 
Of the 44 principals in her inquiry, 36 perceived the superintendent to be 
very positively oriented toward the supervision of teachers. The principals 
Were required to submit an annual evaluation of new or beginning teachers 
for the first three years that the teachers were in the system, and a triannual 
evaluation of experienced teachers, basing each evaluation on 20 classroom 
Visits. About 60 percent of the principals’ time was to be arin in np 
vision. But only 4 principals out of 45 perceived teachers " e posi Sey 
oriented toward supervision, and interference in a teacher's c MEXDEA im 
Seen as justified only in extreme cases. In an apparent effort to a e 
conflict between the demands of the superintendent and the perceive ne 
tudes of teachers, the principals emphasized advice and suggestions n 
than orders, varied supervisory practices in keeping with her own quali g 
Cations and the qualifications of their teachers, and redefine — 
to include many kinds of behavior not generally so classified. n ee 
(1965) Michigan-Ohio sample, 24 percent of all conflicts zepon a ay 
teachers concerned classroom control, curriculum management, an 
ority in the school; of 159 incidents of open conflict, about 25 percent were 


ini 1 xerci f au- 
contentions between teachers and administrators over the exercise o 


thority. The extent to which instructional autonomy was specifically at 

question was not clear. 
Following Charters (1964a) and drawing tentative Er from an 
unpublished study that they discussed in part, Briner a pe 
(1966) argued that duplication (rather than division) of labor character- 
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ized the work flow in schools and other organizations in which the product 
is produced through a series of complex and distinctly diferen vperstons 
performed chiefly by an individual. The single worker (in this case ae 
teacher) was given primary responsibility for the product. Briner anc 
Iannaccone hypothesized that, in organizations of this type, "the introduc- 
tion of specialists will take the form of a new division of labor which creates 
a secondary work flow acting on a worker in the primary work flow and not 
directly on the product." But since placing the specialist in a line position 
superordinate to the teacher either would 
a generalist or would reduce the sco 
which the specialist was qualified t 
pothesized that the specialist would 
argued, partly because of the poten 
"reciprocal arrangements of un 
evolve. In schools, Briner and I 


force the specialist to function as 
pe of the teacher's performance to that 
© supervise, Briner and lannaccone hy- 
usually occupy a staff office. Then, they 
tial for conflict between line and staff, 
ique spheres of interest" would typically 
annaccone predicted, the line officer {the 
n general organizational issues. exercising 
herent in his office. As for the staff officer 
his metier would be the instructional realm, 

i ority of “expert knowledge, research. and 
science, or uncommon wisdom.” Such a division of spheres would of course 


: : $ 3 ge of the principal as superteacher. Rather 
pertinent in this connection was Brown’s (1966a, b) finding that Alberta 
and system-oriented principals particularly, tended 


1 teacher behaviors affect; ; an organi- 
; ecting the school as an org 
zation. Matters of discipli i S ` 


i : its 
seemed to influence judgmer 

of teacher effectiveness v. ^ whi ini her’s 

knowledge of cont d EY. while opinions as to the teacher's 

en ntent and method were reflected comparatively little in the 

principal’s evaluations, l 

At first glance the Superteacher model seem 


reports of the National Principalship Study 
Gross and Herriott, 1965). 


junior high, and senior high 
that the overwhelming major 
closely, and few teachers resi 
more competent teachers as 
teachers. When supervision w 


s strongly supported by two 
(Dreeben and Gross, 1965: 
In their national sample of 501 elementary: 
school Principals, Dreeben and Gross reported 
ity felt. rightfully obliged to supervise teachers 
sted efforts to do so. Principals supervised the 
extensively as they did the less competent 


as closer, teacher ieher. teachers 
: A : morale was higher, tea 
worked harder to help pupils, pupil achievement Was improved, and at the 


junior and senior high school levels teachers were more loyal to the prin- 
ipal. But these indicati 3 : A M : 
cipal Bu t S 1 cations are so incongruent with the findings of other 
studies during this period ! Antley, 1966; Gross and Herriott, 1965; Mor- 
phet and Schutz. 1966; and Dreeben and Gross themselyes—all on the corre- 
lates of teaching experience; Trask, 1964. on the attitudes and behaviors © 
principals concerning supervision; and Corwin, 1965 on matters concern 
: Is: 5 , " . 

ing which teacher-administrator conflict apparently arose) and earlier (for 
example, see Administrator’s Notebook, 1955; Cheale and Andrews, 1958: 
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and Getzels and Guba, 1955) that one is cautioned to examine the research 
design for specious associations. The likelihood of halo in several findings 
is very strong, since the same teachers who reported the principal's behavior, 
as they perceived it, estimated teacher morale, teacher effort, teacher loyalty 
to the principal, and pupil achievement. Secondly, Dreeben and Gross's 
measure of “closeness of supervision" is extremely equivocal: one is hard 
put to determine exactly what it is measuring. According to the items in 
the scale, principals who supervise teachers closely do the following: 


40. Require that teachers discuss their major classroom problems 
with the principal. 

37. Ask teachers to report all major conferences with parents to the 
principal. 

46. Require teachers to keep the principal informed of “problem” 
children in their classrooms. 

39. Closely direct the work of teachers who are likely to experience 
difficulty. 

32. Require that teachers’ classroom behavior conform to the prin- 
cipal's standards. 

36. Check to see that teachers prepare written lesson plans. 

42. Know what is taking place in most classrooms during most of the 
day. 

Without analyzing the items in detail, it should be clear that a principal 
could conform to all of these requirements and still permit teachers virtually 
unhampered leeway in instructional particulars as long as a modicum of 
ntained. All items except one (item 32) could be inter- 
ally with classroom control—as ensuring that the 
achers the help they needed to keep pupils and 
and would forcefully intervene when a 
There has been much research 
and support from the prin- 
acher's autonomy from 


discipline was maint 
preted as dealing basic 
Principal would give te 
Complaining parents in check 
leacher was unable to maintain authority. 
to indicate that teachers favor strong interest 
Cipal in this regard. Typically, challenges to the te € : 
Pupils and parents have been a major source of anxiety, and the entire 
School is often felt to be threatened by any serious breakdown in discipline. 

$ any teacher or principal knows, the mere requirement of written lesson 
plans (item 36) is virtually meaningless unless one specifies how detailed 
the plans shall be, what they must contain, and so on. In short, there is not 
à single item in the scale that speaks directly to the issue of teacher ac- 
Ceptance of the principal as instructional expert. Later, one of several 
Possible interpretations of the scale will be examined briefly. 

In the inquiry by Gross and Herriott (1965), the scores of elementary 
Principals on Executive Professional Leadership (EPL) were found to be 
related to staff morale, teacher performance, and pupil achievement. The 
Tesearchers defined EPL verbally as representing the attempts of the prin- 
Cipal to influence teacher performance, but the items in the scale referred 
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only to attempts viewed by teachers as successful. In every instance, 
teachers were asked not merely to report what the principal did but to 
judge the motives or consequences of his actions. Examined closely, up 
as operationalized in the study seems best regarded not as a measure ot 
the principal's supervisory effort but as an estimate of his acceptance by 
teachers as the formally designated leader. As in the work of Dreeben and 
Gross (1965), there was a puzzling aversion to using personnel records 
and achievement test results, for leachers were asked to estimate peer 
performance and pupil achievement. Though the split-sample technique 
was adopted in some instances to cont 
was omitted, without explanation 


for carefully designed inquiries to explore the circum- 
h school principals may effectively function as their 


. . <1 as 
: i 2 Xpertise must be isolated, as it has 
not been in past inv i cher's need to have an adult 
S time to show an interest, provide approval, 
tary tone, The outward 
m actual exerc 


influence, impressively developed by Bridges (1 
for extensive attention. j 


visit the classroom from time to 


eee rr Gross (1965) and Gross and Herriott (1965) may be so 
a ri hint may be drawn from the finding of Anderson 
eel a 9) e the greater the perceived frequency of principal 
(1965) validatio : age is the staff rating” (italics added). In Andrews 
mL n study, the correlation between rated principal effective- 

Tust was es ise. to approximate the reliability coelfi- 
E A iolkowski’ i igati ya 
teachers in schools classified as pud e UE imd Highs peer em " 


to GE è 2 rd 
workers." Such indicat; rate their principals as “very hart 


Were a generally sut. 
1 . i 1 A their 
physical well-being, and often sullo: Paying little attention to ; 


ness, particularly in the schools. 
important aspects of the principal" 
on such overt indices a 
his work. 
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s performance, are forced to judge him 


s the appearance of entering wholeheartedly into 
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Effects of Training Programs 


There i i i 
iocos iiri tection! atte ates kote 
gale rs ee r a a is rators enjoy limited positive out- 
ier mi pr ce a trained incapacity for the job. In an 
TE ee ar = in s (Hemphill, Griffiths, and Frederiksen, 1962). 
i eti d on aia " guam of formal preparation were uncorrelated with 
^ nic cin ? a eness by the principals superiors or teachers or by scorers 
mee itse " There was essentially no relationship between amount of 
Crewe preparation and performance on various administrative tasks 
ca Ne investigated. Gross and Herriott (1965) showed number of 
E haa in educational administration to be negatively related to 
a a rid Leadership. In Antley s (1966) examination of 
lackad -— Ts approaches, courses in administration and supervision 
tr ny demonstrable impact whatsoever. Knowledge of the content of 
failed ourses was associated with several decision-making traits, but Antley 
ed to deal with the fact that those who master such materials best are 
it more intelligent to begin with. In Morphet and Schutz’s (1966) 
e Bon. the same type of technical knowledge showed no linkage with 
xe; ades in other areas. Attempts should now be made to validate 
nidis encies systematically and to determine what characteristics of 
aien d it t are responsible for the apparently negative or inconse- 
E t outcomes. Are superior results associated with internships and 
sidencies? With an interdisciplinary focus? With sensitivity training? 
ith use of case studies and simulations? i 7 


Other Methodological Developments 


t of the four reports of the National Prin- 
oss and Trask (1964) provided much- 
ariables that must be controlled when 
compared. Men and women prin- 


á In what was probably the bes 
M palship Study discussed here, Gr 
eeded knowledge concerning the v 


male ; Eb 
ed and female school principals are 
Pals were found to differ on such background variables as age, marital 


ant parents’ social status, rural versus urban origins, self-reported 
z ademic achievement, type of institution attended at undergraduate and 
Sraduate levels, number of courses taken in administration, teaching ex- 
tig and first-choice preference for teaching. Surprisingly, in later 
iat of the National Principalship Study (notably Dodd, 1965), the 
sind he ignored what the left had done, for most of the variables Gross 
sid task had shown to be critical in sex comparisons were left uncon- 
idered and uncontrolled (see Trusty and Sergiovanni, 1966). 
a national status studies of secondary school principals (Hemphill, 
ichards, and Peterson, 1965; Rock and Hemphill, 1966) tabulated in- 
on that will aid in the planning of research and in determining the 
€presentativeness of given samples. 
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In the Discriminant Perception Repertory Test, Brown. ( pen b jp 
available an instrument that may deserve wider use in an ^ im 
perceptual correlates of decisions on teaching effectiveness, a e de E 
nique elicits the subjects’ criteria projectively rather than epa = den 
introspection. Significantly, his comparisons suggested that. scho 
cipals did not verbalize accurately the bases of their assessments. 


Summary 


It would appear that research on the school administrator represents T 
immature field, lacking well established canons of inquiry of any notab à 
that reflect little awareness of previous 
re of collegial criticism might be salutary 
at this point. 


There is room for optimism, however, A growing coterie of "o 
scholars have been giving sustained attention to the relevant issues. 
least four individuals i 
(Griffiths, Gross, Hemphill i 
thinkers have contribut 
Getzels, for instance), 

As any ca 
to be comin 


related variables, questi 


Pe developing refined instruments and methodologies to ae 
isti sationa 
the weaknesses of existing approaches, and adapting to the educationa 


€ proven illuminating elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER V 


Teacher Characteristics and Careers 


CAROL LeFEVRE 


Projecting to the privileged vantage point of the year 2065, Cartwright 
(1965) expressed the dilemma of those who tried to improve teaching in 
1965: “The authorities on teacher education, having almost no knowledge 
resulting from research, made their decisions in the manner of primitive 
People, basing them ‘on varying combinations of knowledge and super- 
stition, wisdom and foolishment, tolerance and prejudice, desire to improve 
and tribal tradition, perspicacity and narrowness of vision’ ” (p. 296). 
Was the situation really this bad? What have those who would increase 
9ur knowledge through research been doing? Educational research as it 
is and as it should be has been discussed in a number of books and articles. 


Teacher Effectiveness 


In spite of the elusiveness of the qualities of the effective teacher, edu- 
Cators have continued to try to isolate, describe, predict, and train him. The 
Concept of the good teacher has been questioned by those who have written 
critically about teacher research, but it has been very much in use in many 
of the recent studies. Some of those engaged in research have asked by 
What frame of reference and by what expectations and values a teacher is 

eing judged effective. A few researchers have begun to ask under what 
Conditions a particular type of teacher is effective or ineffective. And 
implicit in one or two studies is the question of which teachers are effective 
for which students. . 

Some have felt that the whole approach to the problem is invalid. Combs 
(Combs and Mitzel, 1964) stated flatly that objective measurement of the 
good teacher is impossible and that it is the use a teacher makes of his 
Unique personhood (i.e, the meanings behind behavior) rather than any 
Set of personality traits all good teachers possess in common which results 
ìn: excellence in teaching. Mitzel, in rebuttal, argued that it is not what 
the teacher thinks and feels but what he does that actually affects the pupil. 


Ratings 


Most of the studies used ratings or combinations of ratings to identify 
effective and ineffective teachers. The unreliability of such ratings has been 
Well established (Biddle, 1964). Hawkins and Stoops (1966), however, 
found high agreement between teacher ratings made by five different groups 
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of personnel and parents within the same school. Principals w a 
tion reports of teachers were most deviant. Thus. within a dide ne i " 
setting there may be considerable agreement regarding qualities des 
"AE Brown (1966) has been developing an interesting and Pos 
approach to the problem of frame of reference by which teacher effe 

ness is judged. Postulating that v. 


: : sery concept 
alue assumptions underlie the very conce[ 
of relative effectiveness of teache 


rs, he has aimed at developing instrumen 
for measuring congruence between a teacher's beliefs and his a 
behaviors in the classroom. In order to provide a common referent that : as 
permit comparable measurements of values and practices, Mea 
developed two Q-sorts based on Dewey's philosophy of education. dn 
currently engaged in large-scale testing and refining of these blaming a 

Rating of teachers is not a problem confined to research, however; : i4 
of daily practical importance to thousands of school administrators. a he 
hundreds of supervisors of Practice teachers. In a study that recognizes t 1€ 
difference between v values and actual bases of discrimina- 
tion, A. F. Brown (1966) found that principals ranged from those we 
j i of absolutes to those who scarcely paene 
among teachers they had classified in terms 


pate a - ases 
r ystem-centered principal held rather different Ps jt 
of judgment of teachers than the “individual-centered” principal, and bo 


. : i l 
differed rather radically from teachers’ bases of judgment. For the tota 


mud E Hmary 
sample of Principals, the teacher ability to discipline was of primary 
importance, "stimulatingness" second, and positiv 
toward job third, 


e or negative attitude 
dditional References: Anastasiow (1966) ; 


Brown (1966) : Start (1966) 
Attitude Toward Teaching 


used in a great 
and toward chi 


en 
udy of this instrument has be 


1 » itary 
Daci Morrison (1965), who found not one ue 
emocratic yi i E : 

atic factor, put five Covarying patterns of items: (a) “moder 
versus “traditional attitudes toward 


classroom control, (b) optimism 

favorable psa pess attitude toward students, (c) n 
missive lack of concern Versus punitive Concern about ‘certain behavior: 
(d) rejection of pupils stemmi bewilderment rather than dislike 
or punitiveness, and (e) ntain control of children versus 
inclination to let them run | 
The MTAI was used by 
10,970 pupils in Midweste 
rankings of teachers (best-] 


desire to mai 


and 
Burkard (1965) in a study of 300 nuns E 
™ parochia] Schools. A comparison of pul 


iked to least-liked ) and teachers’ MT AI score? 


a re ^. 1 a P + $ p s n 
elicited no correlations except a few Single items at the seventh- à 
eighth-grade level. The authors concluded 


that the lack of relationship an 
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the generally low MTAI scores of teachers suggest a basic difference be- 
tween the educational philosophy of the MT AI and that of the parochial 
school system in the study. Irish student teachers (Tarpey, 1965) also 
scored below American norms on this instrument. leading the authors to a 
similar conclusion. 

What do students mean when they talk about good and bad teachers? 
Wright and Sherman (1965) used a teacher rating scale based on Redl's 
typology of the group leader. Upper elementary pupils agreed on items 
describing a teacher's explicit instructional and disciplinary role. They 
Systematically disagreed on items describing sympathy between teacher and 
pupil and on those denoting the teacher's emotional identification with his 
Pupils. These seemed to involve individual relationships and each child's 
affective perception of his teacher. The statistical methods used in the 
analysis will be of interest to researchers who wish to measure differences 
as well as central tendency. 

Hall (1965) asked 1.217 college students to name and describe the best 
and worst teachers they had ever had. The teachers most often remembered 
as best had both an academic and a personal influence on the student. 
One fifth of the students gave that teacher credit for decisively influencing 
the student’s choice of career. An unexpected finding was that 103 teachers 
Were named as the best teacher ever experienced by one student and the 
Worst teacher by another. The characteristic of the good teacher mentioned 
Most frequently in Patton and DeSena's (1966) sample of high school 
Students was sense of humor, followed by mastery of subject matter and 


ability to communicate clearly. 


Predicting Teaching Success 


Several efforts to find reliable predictors of teaching success in precollege 
Or college data met with little success. Koskenniemi, Heikkinen, and 
Alikoski (1965) isolated negative attitudes toward children, weakness in 
gical planning and thought, and previous unsuccessful careers as char- 
acteristic of unsuccessful teachers, whereas successful teachers exhibited no 
Such common set of traits. However, they did not discover a means of 
Predicting the unsuccessful candidate. Veldman and Kelly’s (1965) study 
's of some interest for the combination of methods used in identifying 
"effective" student teachers for the sample. Their effective teachers were 
more friendly, exercised strict control, had more positive attitudes, pro- 
Vided a meaningfully structured classroom atmosphere, and displayed an 
“unusual willingness to accept traditional authority patterns” (p. 107). The 
'neffective teacher lacked self-assurance and social skills and was uncom- 
?rtable with the school authority structure. - 

Zimiles and others (1961) found that unstructured instruments which 
allowed the respondent to express himself in his own way, such as the 
entence Completion Test, were better predictors of teacher performance 
than the structured MT AI. Morman and others (1965) have been develop- 
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ing a battery of nonability selection devices (TAV Selection System! based 
on Horney's personality theory. 


Rigidity-Flexibility 


Teacher educators, frustrated in their efforts to bring about significant 
change in the teaching behavior of many students, have begun to explore 
the relationship between a teacher's cognitive fle y 
ness and his teaching effectiveness, Sprinthall, Whiteley. and Mosher (1966) 
found a substantial and significant 
ings of students’ flexibility-rigidity 
subsequent ratings of observed teac 
that they effectively measured interns cogn 


also used open-ended personality tests 
and “conceptually concrete” student 
n a case study test in which information about 
sections. Each section was followed by diagnos- 
tic and remedial alternatives. The “concrete” subjects made up their minds 
tle change thereafter. The “abstract” subjects 
tion by taking more definite positions, espe 
statements. Joyce, Lamb, and Sibol conclude 
achers were more aware of alternatives, more 
react to children. 


g x : i gfully 
limited hypotheses and Perd. a examples of the kind of meaning 


Special Teachers 


Three studies of special class teacher. 
Hammill, and Gilmore, 1965. and 
known personality t d 
dren appeared to re 


s (Condell and Tonn, 1965; McBride, 
Meisgeier, 1965) depended on cn 
successful work with exceptional chil- 
outgoing Personality plus an extra bit 
common sense, Teachers who taught 


Personality Characteristics of Teachers 

The most recent studies of the Personality characteristics of teachers 
largely confirm earlier findings. Gillis (1964) administered the Ste" 
Activities Index to 279 male and 422 female teacher trainees. The results 
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were compared to those obtained from Stern’s normative college popula- 
tion. Teacher trainees differed significantly from the norm group on 18 of 
the 30 “needs” scales. Although trainees had a greater need for cognitive 
Organization, they had less interest in intellectual analysis, discussion, 
objectivity, problem solving, and abstraction. Teachers’ dependency needs 
Were greater on eight of the nine scales. They expressed more need for 
close, mutually supportive relationships, deference, denial of hostility, and 
for order and attention to detail. The differences between the teacher and 
the norm groups remained when the sample was adjusted for sex ratio. In 
the dimension of impulse needs, education students expressed weaker needs 
for aggression and assertion, but a stronger need for emotional expression 
combined with a tendency to reject impulsive behavior. The men emerged 
With stronger intellectual needs, the women with greater dependency needs, 
Conforming to general role expectations of men and women in our society. 
It is disappointing that these data were not analyzed by teaching level. 

Kenney and White (1966) administered the Sixteen Personality Factor 
Questionnaire to a random sample of 50 male and 50 female elementary 
teachers from a school system of 1,800 teachers. Male teachers were more 
Stable; had greater ego strength, vitality, and realism: and were more 
Socially responsive. The women were more emotional, prone to neurotic 
fatigue, introspective, and restricted. 

An effort to relate biographical information to MTAI scores resulted in 
little correlation between the two (Lantz, 1965). There were very slight 
indications that high scorers came from more permissive homes, while low 
Scorers had more dominant mothers. Stone (1965) found considerable 
stability in Ryans’ traits, “understanding-friendly” and “responsible-busi- 
nesslike,” in education students over a period of six years when raters’ bias 
Was systematically corrected. A survey of teachers’ leisure activities im- 
Pressed London and Larsen (1964) with the rather narrow range and 
Passivity of the choices. Few teachers reported activities requiring commit- 
ment, skill, or strong interest. One wonders whether this is especially typical 
of teachers or represents a larger societal trend. 

ese studies and others listed below generally confirmed or added to 
earlier findings of differences in characteristics of personnel by teaching 
level and subject taught, and between teachers, principals, and counselors. 
"lementary teachers are more person-oriented ; high school teachers are 
More subject-oriented. The male teacher is “stronger,” the female teacher 
More dependent. Teachers are characterized as relatively unintellectual, 
Unageressive, and conforming. 
Additional References: Aden and Crosthwait (1966); Kemp (1964) ; 
enyon (1965) ; Swift and Rootman (1964). 


Teacher Images 


Smith (1965) did an interesting series of studies on teacher images. 
Onteachers felt teachers should be more active, aggressive, creative, and 
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should exercise more leadership. High school teachers, in contrast. ien 
quite satisfied with teachers as they saw them and placed higher d 
appearance, organization. and ability to discipline. Mature. pron en 
teachers expressed a high degree of congruence between their rea he 3 
"ideal" selves. Student teachers scored highest of 10 occupational groups 
on discrepancy between the self they were and the self they wished to 
become. i 

In a study involving 470 teachers and 237 parents, teachers saw parents 
as comparatively indifferent to moral training and as emphasizing academic 
instruction and social training (Musgrove and Taylor, 1965). Parents. 
however, saw the teachers’ work primarily in inte 
virtually identical to the teachers’ goals. 
tering view of parents. 


llectual and moral terms 
= at- 
Teachers generally took an unfla 


Motives for Teaching 

An ambitious study of childhood identifications and their relationship 
to motives for choosing teaching as a career was undertaken by Wright 
and Tuska (1966). Some 5,108 


middle class college and university student: 
were asked for their recollections of childhood relationships with father. 


mother, and teacher. The sample consisted of 2,258 future elementary 
teachers, 1,856 future high school teachers, and 9941 students who ai. av 
ut 20 childhood relationships were combine 
k five types of relationship: sympathy, antipathy, 
interference, admiration, and influence. An interesting ‘aspect of this study 
carefully spelled out developmental theory. Al 
n high school teacher trainees much more often 
mired and influential, while nonteachers anc 
$ more often saw mother as influential. Men 
ationships with their fathers 
and other results suggested to the 


lis- 
i i en teac yer ore often ¢ 
appointed in both thei eachers were m 


1 Ir parents and turn 
successful identification. F 
identify with their mother; 
tions in their teaching. Male te 
positively with their fath 
Elementary teaching f 
raid A th s d ay of fulfilling within a mascu ae 
SAO SCNT Ap oh soar” d in childhood in their good rel? 
tionships with their mothers, : 
Webster (1964) found 
teacher trainees between th 
the methods they recalled t 
were children. Women trai 


a high correlation for both men and women 
€ methods of control they used with pupils 27^ 
heir fathers? having used with them when wii 
nees were perceiy i iod no 
as they remembered their mothers? iw ved ees ia he que 
of inclusion, affection, and contro], " 
Additional References: Mitchell (1 


965) : Mori (1965). 
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Beginning Teachers 


Hermanowicz (1965) summarized the findings of 13 separate research 
projects studying 312 teachers in their first three years of teaching in 
different parts of the country. Most of the teachers criticized their profes: 
sional education courses: all valued their practice teaching experience and 
would have liked more time and help given it. Those (one half of the 
sample) whose first teaching job was in a different type of school than 
that in which they trained found the adjustment difficult. The chief source 
of teaching help was from veteran teachers. Most felt teacher-orientation 
and in-service programs were highly desirable but in practice were either 
Poor or nonexistent. 

Turner (19061a, b: 1965a) has done some careful thinking about the 
Specialized nature of teaching and the process of learning to teach during 
training and beginning teaching experience. Analyzing the teacher's job 
as a set of specialized work tasks performed and problems solved, he was 
concerned with both the personal interaction within the classroom and 
the school and community expectations and sanctions which strongly affect 
the teacher's development. Teaching tasks in reading and arithmetic have 
been rigorously developed as measures of teacher task performance. In a 
Series of studies, public college graduates consistently outperformed gradu- 
ities on a set of teaching tasks in reading 


ates of private colleges and unive 
and arithmetic, and performance rose significantly after the first three 


Years of teaching experience. There seemed to be considerable independence 
among skills in different subject areas. 

. In his most recent study, Turner (1965b) examined the influence of 
institutional factors on the development of the beginning teacher. More 
than. 200 beginning teachers in 13 Indiana school systems were studied 


through their first two years of teaching. The teaching tasks were used to 
o perform in two subject areas. Each 


Measure changes in teachers’ ability t 
Characteristics Schedule. and data 


teacher completed Ryans’ Teacher 
Were obtained about the school population and supervisory practices in 
the schools. School systems with predominantly working class pupils placed 
igh value on discipline, organization, and task performance in the class- 
room, Difficulty with any one of these items, but especially with discipline, 
?rought the beginning ‘teacher substantial supervisory help. The person 
Who had given effective help to a teacher still rated his performance below 
that of teachers who had not needed help. To outside supervisors, all begin- 
hing teachers in this system were about equally effective at the end of two 
Years of experience. In the predominantly middle class school districts 
; in the hands of principals. Evaluation of teachers 


Supervision was | l 
s vas largely : teaches 
Problems with discipline 


Was based on personal warmth and social skills. 
t bring more supervisory help nor did they seem 


and organization did no 3 
ratings of teachers. Teachers in 


to be important factors in the principals’ 
the two districts exhibited the same characteristics, but any particular 
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teacher could have been rated very high in one district and very low in 
the other. Turner concluded that the fate of beginning teachers and the 
direction of their development may be closely linked to the type of school 
in which they have their teaching position. = 
An Edinburgh study (Butcher, 1965) of 300 serving teachers and 176 
teachers in training concluded that students generally became more "pro- 
gressive," "radical? and humanitarian in their attitudes as a result of 
education courses, but that these changes were largely reversed after 
full-time teaching experience. Experienced teachers expressed greater 
strictness in their attitudes toward moral and disciplinary questions. — 
Wright and Tuska (1965) found that young women entered teaching 
with high hope and suffered significant disillusionment with experience. 
'Those who received their training in liberal arts colleges and universities 
suffered greater disillusionment than those trained in teachers colleges. 4 
“demanding” teacher model appeared more adequate for the realities of 


teaching than an “undemanding” teacher model (Tuska and Wright, 1965): 
High school teachers faced their 


: greatest challenge during training when 
mastery of subject matter was questioned by college teachers (Wright an 
Tuska, 1966). Women in the lower elementary grades suffered their greatest 
tani during their first year of teaching when they felt the full 
emotional impact of responsibility f ; i 

AR y for a class of hildren. 
Additional References: Teen iba 


vans (1964); Hab 65) ; Johnson 
(1965) ; Murray and Barrett (1965). ) aberman (1965) 


Teacher Perceptions of Children 


(Johnson, Feigenbaum, and Weiby, 1964) 


ose who did poorl improved, the 

teacher felt responsible: when the otal Udon gece fee 

blamed. Anastasiow (1964) found 

mea i 

deem i M d be at grade level, regardless of actual read!” 
: A third-grade teacher assigned third-grade reading | Pe 


her median upils even hough these tually rea i 
P t 1 
Š ^ 3 8 children were ac y 


Hart (1965) found that oc 


aaa ' were 
more dominative Pationally upward.mobile teachers 


All 
nd 
t upper- ? 
lower-occupational backgrounds, he Sabra i. iier ds elpful 
contacts while the “lowers” Were given more hei m contacts- High 
school teachers (Kornacker, 1966) from different ethnic groups place 
different teaching emphases on academic excellence 2 

Gottlieb (1964) discovered significant differences between white m 
Negro teachers in attitudes toward children of both races from Jow-inco™ 
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families. White teachers described their pupils as “talkative, lazy. fun 
loving, high strung, and rebellious,” while Negro teachers viewed them 
as “fun loving, happy. cooperative, energetic, and ambitious.” Negro 
teachers blamed the physical environment for their teaching problems: 
white teachers blamed the children and their parents. 

Forty-two women teachers who had taught in the same inner-city school 
for five years or more and 20 teachers who were leaving were interviewed 
by Wayson (1966a, b), who reported that the white teachers who stayed 
in the school had reduced their academic expectations and increased their 
acceptance of non-middle class behavior. The leavers had often increased 
their efforts at discipline. Teachers who stayed valued the freedom from 
extraclass duties and pressures and got altruistic satisfaction from close 
relationships with children who needed them. Those who were leaving 
gained more satisfaction from pupil achievement and the principal's posi- 
tive appraisal and felt they could find more receptive pupils in other 


schools. 


Teacher Employment and Turnover 


The wealth of statistical data accumulated on the teaching profession by 
the 1960 census has been summarized and presented in more popular form 
in several articles (NEA, 1964a, c). In addition, the NEA (1965b) pre- 
sented the results of a 1964 survey characterizing the teacher population. 
Of the 2 million classroom teachers in the United States, two out of every 
three were women. Nearly 70 percent of the women taught in elementary 
school, while four fifths of the men taught in high school. . 

Hunter (1964) reported on a 1957 survey and follow-up study of begin- 
ning teachers made by the U.S. Office of Education. The chief reasons 
given by the 14 percent who left the teaching profession at the end of the 
first year of teaching were military service (men, 24 percent) and home- 
making (women, 53 percent). Beginning teachers found their greatest 
satisfaction in the human relations connected with their work. Their greatest 
dissatisfaction was with salary rates. Those who returned to teaching a 
second year (86 percent) reported an increase in satisfaction in virtually 
every area of their work. Although 70 percent of the women expected to 
leave teaching for homemaking, 58 percent intended to return later. Men 


Were more influenced by the intrinsic rewards of the job in making their 


career commitment. A study of St. Louis teachers by Charters (1965) 
gave very similar results. z 

Personal factors do, however, enter into the decision of many teachers 
to leave teaching. MTAI scores (Sorenson, Schaefer, and Nyman, 1966) 
indicated that the teachers who remained a second year had more favorable 
attitudes toward schools and children, showed greater sensitivity to 
Psychological factors in behavior, saw the teacher role as tolerant and 
supportive, and endorsed the need for tight, unquestioned classroom disci- 
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T" E 35 educators 
line. In a survey conducted by the NEA (TEPS, 1965) p 
EE E dequate help for new teachers fourth and mis = st 677 
ene a mil 12 problems limiting quality education. A tota 

diss ionmi vas reported. : 

gor e cqui n (1965) reported on a ingrami ai 
"c inability in New York City. Four types of Mots brach stis 
guished, the upward-mobile, the pupil-oriented (probably tw : a at the 
teachers], the intellectuals, and the benefits-oriented. Three fourths 
teachers and almost all supervisory personne 
authors discussed board examinations as 
and the formal and even more powerful infi 


l were local products. Te 
a method of teacher ina 
ormal placement pen. 
In an analysis of 20 school districts Faber (1965) found much hig 


: . HC NON (1964) 
qualifications among teachers in excellent districts. Kirkpatrick 
discovered some relationship b 


promotional possibilities and s 
tion. Contrary to expectation, 
(1966) found that teachers fel 
dictability of a highl 
were affected by pers 


Additional Referen 


A f 
etween high school teachers’ nir le 
atisfaction with their present teaching P wd 
Moeller (1961) and Moeller and p wet 
t a greater sense of power within the ‘aa 
y bureaucratic school system, although perception? 
onal variables as well. 
ces: Corwin (1965) - Soles (1961). 


Administrator-Teacher Interaction 


A large sam 
and attitudes 
1965a). Many 


ple of administrators and leachers was surveyed on practice 
toward teacher ey 

more large school 
systems. Teachers new to the sch 
than continuing teachers, and 
frequently than sec 
in arriving at and j 


aluation in the schools (NEA, BU, D» 
s than small schools had formal Vids um 
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eir school's evaluation system. apd 
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doubtful or negative attitudes, It was concluded | al. 
* à constructive activity for both teacher and iae 

e time to do it adequately. Most o heir 
Y had received enough help from ! 
principals, but more than a fifth 


did not. Experienced teachers were ant 


ary teachers had 
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principals tend to give less time to supervision or redefine it to include the 
provision of supplies and other more general activities. Teachers felt super- 
visory conferences were most supportive and helpful when the principal 
combined direct and indirect behavior (Blumberg and Amidon, 1965). 
The principals support of teachers in their problems with pupils and 
parents was valued more than anything else he did. Participation in deci- 
sion making was important to teachers only when the decisions vitally 
concerned them (Bridges. 1964). Such participation decreased as school 
size increased. Principals considered faculty meetings “attractive, free, and 
productive situations" (Amidon and Blumberg. 1966). while teachers re- 
ported that they were generally cautious in their participation and neutral 


or negative in attitude. 


Suggestions for Further Research 


The needs and possibilities for future research are infinite, but the 
complexities and difficulties are equally impressive. Some studies raise 
particularly useful clues in the form of questions asked, methods used. or 
Provocative results, although too many ignore important variables. Elab- 
orate statistical analysis means little unless it is dealing with carefully 
Obtained data on significantly posed problems. Much more care needs to 
be given to framing testable hypotheses, defining terms, and writing clear, 


readable report . 

Several studies report that different levels of difficulty are experienced by 
graduates of liberal arts college and university teacher training programs 
and those trained in teachers college programs. This finding suggests a 
number of questions worthy of study. Are the teachers colleges providing 
teaching. or do they draw their students from 
asting teaching models held 


More realistic training for te 
a significantly different population? Are contr ni 
up by the two types of institutions? Is it the model, or the training in 


sj AD e : $ ÁN 
Implementing that model, that accounts for the difference in results? Are 


teachers colleges training teachers to fit our present school system while 


ities are more concerned with introducing 


liberal arts colleges and univers i 
change into our schools? There is a need for examining the different 
leaching roles and expectations of various types of school sy stems. , 
Much more study is needed of what actually happens to the beginning 
teacher, How do teachers change to conform to the expectations of the 
schools in which they begin teaching, and how are these institutional 
expectations expressed and perceived? Careful examination is needed of 
the various methods used to help teachers who are in difficulty. and their 
effects require careful examination as well. What difference does the 
"sink.or-swim" autonomous classroom arrangement, compared with the 
team teaching situation, make in the induction of the new teacher, in 
teaching tasks and expectations. and in the satisfaction. derived from 
teaching? One study discussed above suggests a provocative field for further 
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research in its report on the different qualifications and behavior of the 
male and female elementary school principal. 

A great many studies have given us an overall description of the ae 
ality, motives, and needs of those who choose teaching as a career. 1n 
effort to discover how these characteristics, 
affect teaching and interact with the person 
difficult but much needed. Under what conditi 
example, result in authoritarian ra 
toward pupils? What satisfactions 
teachers, and how do they 
does the difference in pup 
reaction to specific teacher behaviors? T 


needs, and desires actually 
alities of different pupils is 
ons do dependency needs, for 
ther than supportive teacher behavior 


opinions about effectiy 
behaviors is just beg 
perceptions of the pr 


ocess ar 
continue to ignore sociologica 


€ still too few. Most studies of the teacher 

l factors which influence and define that role. 
Values, explicit and implicit, within awareness and below the level ° 
awareness, affect everything that is done in education. Intelligent choice 
of methods to i sen values wil] come only from a knowledge 
of the particular effects of certain defined processes under specific 
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CHAPTER VI 


Strategies for Allocating Human 
and Material Resources 


RAPHAEL O0. NYSTRAND and FREDERICK BERTOLAET 


Decisions about patterns for grouping students, assigning staff anion 
and housing pupils and programs are central to the operation of schoo 
systems. In the October 1964 REVIEW, studies bearing upon these aee 
were discussed in separate chapters by Anderson and by Conrad anc 
Griffith. Their inclusion in this single chapter reflects, in part, the judgment 
that the amount of recent research done in any one of them is insufficient 
to require its independent treatment. More significantly, this clustering 
testifies to the growing tendency to recognize the interrelatedness of student 
grouping, staff utilization, and School facilities for purposes of educational 
planning and research. 


The concept which provides the unifying theme for this chapter is that 
of allocative strategj : 


: » staff members, materials, cem 
sidered resources which can be organized in various miXe* 


. H s es 
rature reviewed herein includ 


A . ies 
lew toward allocative eec a 

; €, and Tyler (1966). Reviewing 
the prospects for com icati ü riae A, systems in educa- 
DINE n 
ilities of innovation to be pint 
d all of one piece.” oe. 
vho decide how to group student 
ta related to financial cost, at 
9n about concomitant effects ° 


and assign staff will consi 
and student achievement, 
other variables as well, 
To date, the most exten 
been in the area of master schedule building, 
reported on the University of Pittsburgh Gr j 


linear programing, and heuristic models f ing. Murphy 
(1964) discussed the develo aster scheduling i 


Simulation Programs (GASP) 


i , . s 
sive work on Coordinated planning for schools ha 
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Scheduling System built master schedules and assigned students to cl 
H az F . 

in 26 school districts. Computerized master schedule building has made 
possible the coordination of time, student course requests. staff assignments, 


sses 


and space availabilities in innovative combinations which individuals could 
not contrive. 

New directions for educational planning were outlined by several investi- 
gators. Kaimann (1966) noted the applicability of the Program Evaluation 
Review Technique (PERT) to educational problems. Struve and Rath 
(1966) pointed out that the use of planning-programing-budgeting pro- 
cedures could aid in projecting future costs and benefits of educational 
programs. In his report on linear programing techniques for master sched- 
ule building, Harding (1961) discussed the ability of this method to provide 
"shadow price" information. These data constitute a “means for evaluating 
the marginal returns for potential changes in physical plant. personnel 
resources, student demand, and administrative policies." 

Cogswell (1966) described a project in progress which is utilizing sys- 
lems analysis techniques to simulate the operations of five high schools. 
When completed the simulator will be able to register and interrelate such 
variables as curriculum organization, spatial arrangements, student sched- 
uling procedures, student advisory procedures, and student characteristics. 
By introducing variations in any one of these characteristics to the simu- 
lator, future researchers will be able to determine its effect upon other 
characteristics, thus providing an empirical basis for subsequent judgments 
about combining personnel, media, and space. 


Student Grouping and Scheduling 


A comprehensive volume which review and appraises student grouping 
practices in the United States, the United Kingdom, and the countries of 
Northern and Western Europe was edited by Yates (1966), who sum- 
marized the discussions of an international conference. The conference 
delegates called attention to trends toward (a) less segregated and more 
comprehensive schools, (b) more heterogeneity in intraschool grouping, 
with the United States as a partial exception, and (c) new teaching methods 
which individualize instruction, thereby weakening arguments for homo- 
geneous grouping. The report has special value as a basic reference because 
it includes an extensive bibliography and abstracts of 50 studies which 


examined grouping procedures. 


Flexible Scheduling 


programs which involve team teaching, 


The accommodation of school ch invo d 1 
and similar innovative practices 


independent study, large-group instruction, 
requires flexible scheduling procedures. Books by Bush and Allen (1964) 
and Manlove and Beggs (1965) provided guidelines for school systems 
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interested in flexible scheduling. Bush and Allen presented a aig 
schedule building which depends upon the concept of LE uer pem 5 96. 
love and Beggs developed a flexible scheduling model base hn pow 
minute time module and a class cycle of one week, Both te te e 
suggestions for adapting faculty assignments to flexible schedules. 

both noted the value of computer assi 


: "e ent. 

stance in schedule ipic en - 
i iks ive scheduling 100 

Several writers reported on experiences with innovative scheduling 


mats. Polos (1965) reported that the 21-module (16 minutes each! hee 
employed by Claremont (California! High School encouraged s 
enroll in more courses than they took in the davs of traditional sche i EA 
Georgiades and Bjelke (1961) conducted an experiment Lise cem "^ 
eleventh-graders attended English class three days a week and were a poc 
to enroll in electives (academic or fine and applied arts) on the ae 
days. Utilizing a matched pairs design, they determined that the ach 


: p : at of 
ment of the experimental group in English was at least equal to th 
students enrolled in English five d 


scribed by Carswell (1966) represe 
ing flexibility, for there each te 
see and for how long on a day-t 

Manlove and Beggs (1 
some form of flexible s 
advantages associ 
include (a) 


ays a week. The elementary school Ti 
nts what may be the ultimate in scher a 
acher specifies which children he wants 

o-day basis. I ë 
965) requested principals of 33 schools dus i. 
cheduling to enumerate the advantages anc ied 
ated with their programs. Advantages which they pg 
greater possibilities to adapt to student differences. (b! h d 
creased teacher participation in school decision making. tc) more teac d 
time to work with small &roups, (d) increased student responsibility, ant 


4 m i ve » 
(e) greater opportunities to use resource persons, Reported disadvantage 
include (a) incre 


P ased time required for schedule building. (b) the pori 
bility that insufficient time is devoted to particular subjects, (c) potentia 
difficulty for students to identify with their teachers, and (di difficulties au 
explaining the Program to the public and some Tem These findings 
should be interpreted cautiously, however: because of differences among the 
programs in the schools which were surveyed and the absence of any 


Ja iue / : dM Me 
indications regarding the frequency with which particular observatior 
recurred, , 


Nongraded Schools 


eyed all publie school districts a 
upils and found that 32.3 percent of the 
ate nongraded schools. Some indication that non 
graded organization is still considered to be experimental is reflected ss 
the finding that 57.9 percent of the responding districts have only five OY 
fewer schools of this type. The same survey eded that 64.9 percent of 
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the dis SW x ed schools were so org zed a e primary leve 
listricts with ne ngrade I schools were so organized at the pri ] l 
yu at only 3 en lese dis tricts had a n ngrade E 
but a -| percent f these district 1 l 

y c D ded high schoo 

à l H x 
le mic achievement of children in nongraded primary s Ols 

res I ary schools 

as i amined by Williams (1960) ar d by Hopkins Oldridge. and William- 
: i A z 1am 
" 1 (1965), The former took a g oup of X pupils who had spent three 

ears in either of two nongraded primary classrooms and | aired them on 

á ( ^ ils 

s ol age. sex. and | Q with an equal r umber of pupils who had 
rooms. Administration of the 


the has 


spent three years in one of three graded cla 
Stanford Achievement Test to both groups indicated no overall relationshi 

aded and nongraded school organization and pupil aieenani. 
was that high-scoring pupils tended to do better E 
while low-scoring pupils did relatively better in 


betw een t 
A subordinate finding 
nongraded situations. 


graded classrooms. 
Hopkins Odri nd Williamson (1965) studied the performance of 


students in 20 graded and 25 nongraded primary classrooms and found 
fie significant relationships between classroom organization and vadis 
achievement. Looking at some other variables. they reported the absence ok 
significant relationships between forms of classroom organization and stu- 
dent attendanc patterns. pupil sociometric patterns, and several ieu 
of teacher satisfaction. Within the last category. however. they did nota 
that nongraded classroom teachers (a) perceived a higher level of parental 
satisfaction with the school program and (b) were less satisfied than graded 
lable supply of instructional materials. 


xe, a 


classr > 
lassroom teachers with the a 


Criteria f r 
iteria for Grouping 
s is an administrative 


The assignment of students to track or ability group 
Yates (1966). review ed recent European research 
Passow (1966) summarized American 


and emphasized their inconclusive 


practice of long standing. 
b. this subject. In the same volume. 
ine. E deal with ability grouping. t à 
Mine : : vem large-scale studies of ability grauiping and its effects were 
ae : ed by Borg (19661 and by Goldberg. I assow, and Justman (1966). 

g collected data on more than 1.000 students in five grades over a four- 
Year period. His findings related grouping practices to achievement, study 
ces, pupil attitudes, pupil problems, 
for elementary and junior high 
Goldberg. Passow. and 
re grouped 


ir aa and attitudes, sociometric choi 
oncept scores, and personality factors 
age, and superior ability. 
k fifth- and sixth-graders who we 
They concluded that ability grouping 
achievement for any group of pupils, 
ative effects upon pupil self-attitudes, 
. Their conclusion that ability 


est pupils of slow, aver 
oe studied 2.200 New Yor i 
v eris degrees of homogeneity. 
$ : cannot improve academic 


but ; 
added that it does not have any neg 
interes 


Social perceptions. aspirations, Or 
Fes an for the purpose of special curri 
ap EE to that of Hansen ( 1964), who s 

ion of the four-track curriculum in Washington. 


culum offerings may have merit 
discussed the development and 
D.C. Hansen depicted 
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i > rehensive 
bility grouping as a practice essential to the maintenance of compre 
ability g g 
igh schools. "e 
: ‘Thelen (1967) experimented with “teachability” as a —— re 
assigning students to particular classes. Working from Es pre a chad 
e a j i ners, as 
Seach teacher finds some students more teachable’ than o oe Ton et 
teachers to specify characteristics which enable students to s Ld bs 
of class." Thirteen teachers were each assigned classes composed of s anim 
who possessed the characteristics, identified by tests, which their sei bas 
teachers had specified. Comprehensive tests and ee Sa 
classes indicated that such grouping increased the effectiveness o 


- teachers rather 
and led Thelen to suggest that grouping should be done by teachers 
than by administrators. 


School and Class Size 


" inquiry. 
e continues to be a popular subject for ing mH 
d 15 Los Angeles high schools and found 


expri M 
ents. In a study of 63 Michigan high schools, Kleinha 


m ei activities is 
t participation in school-related activi 
more widely distributed ; 


ment are accompanied by decre 
numbers of cour 


in possession of 


ases in 
ses offered, and 


He suggested th for 
H . n 
secondary scho increasing emphasis upon concer 
individual students. 
Surveys of 


largest in big cities and in 
Finch indicated that 
staffing adequacy in 
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noted a direct relationship between the number of professionals per pupil 
at work in a school and the amount of training which they possess. 

In their comprehensive survey of equality of educational opportunity. 
Coleman and others (1966) presented findings which corroborated the 
observations of many researchers who have investigated the effects of class 
size on a much smaller scale. They observed that pupil-teacher ratios in 
instruction “showed a consistent lack of relation to achievement among all 
groups under all conditions.” 

Research on the effects of class size and pupil-teacher ratios has been 
complicated by the emergence of team teaching and variable scheduling 
arrangements. The advent of large-group instruction, small-group instruc- 
tion, and independent instruction discourages studies which seek to 
determine an optimum constant for class size. Although many writers have 
offered suggestions regarding the appropriate size of large and small groups 
and the amount of time which students should spend in each situation, a 
place remains for carefully designed research which investigates the cor- 
relates of varying the size and meeting frequency of instructional groups. 

Evidence continues to mount that independent study has merit as an 


instructional format. Davis (1966) compiled an extensive annotated 


bibliography on this subject. Beggs and Buffie (1965) edited a series of 
: x patterns for utilizing independent study 


papers which describe promising ns 
at all grade levels. In a study of high-ability college students, Hartnett and 


Stewart (1966) found that the final examination performance of students 
who studied independently for the entire term equaled or surpassed that of 
equally able students who attended traditional classes. Congreve (1965) 
described an ongoing project at the University of Chicago P 
School which began as an attempt to give students the papa or 
independence and then shifted to an effort to teach students s Pis 
independent. He reported that students have made — (wis 
matter gains and have also increased in their ability to learn independently. 


Staffing Patterns 
An important factor in determining staffing patterns has been P long- 
Standing shortage of teachers. Evidence that this constraint is ton ee 
from the National Education Association (1965c), which reported that 
the shortage is now limited to certain geographical m zed p 
grade or subject specializations. Sampson, Bagley, and An pep ( 5) 
Surveyed practices associated with the part-time assignment » w p 
teaching which has been seen by some persons as a means ot coping with 


teacher shortages. à s 
Reber (1965) reported that most of the staffing innovations established 


as part of the Experimental Study of the Utilization of Staff in the Second- 
ary School have persisted after the termination of foundation support. He 
also noted that many participating schools encountered difficulty in evaluat- 
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ing their programs. This finding was corroborated by Harrison Herl 
who indicated that most of the team-teaching programs which he surveyec 
were hastily undertaken and manifested greater concern for implementation 
and dissemination than for design and evaluation. 


Team Teaching 


Several projects which related te 
ment were completed during the 
(1961) compared the achieveme 
(one primary and one intermedia 
The experimental primary class 
control groups, but the team-tau 


am-teaching programs to student achieve- 
period under review. Lambert and others 
nt of two team-taught elementary groups 
te level) with that of self-contained classes- 
exceeded the achievement level of its two 


ght intermediate class did not. Klausmeier 
and Wiersma (1965) found that low-ability junior high school students 


achieved better in English but not in social studies when team-teaching 
methods were employed, Georgiades and Bjelke (1966) reported higher 
English achievement by ninth-graders enrolled in a three-period (algebra, 
English, and social studies ) team-taught class than by students in conven- 
tional classes. Bair and Woodward (19 s 


among junior high school students in 
teaching arrangements 


. M uS ins 

61) associated instructional gain 
s C des 
Lexington, Massachusetts, with tean 


Interpretation of studies which rel 
achievement js complicated by the ¢ 
applied in various programs. There 


m T nt 
ate team-teaching palterns to studen 
lifferences in the treatment which 1 


sista uf ? are almost as many operational defini- 
) qu 
eam teaching as there are schools employing the practice. Thus, 


most studi i 3 sular 
ale T les evaluate the impact of a particular program in a particular 
team te "aes as Heathers (1965) noted in a review of research on 

a ching, there is a lack of studies which relate any specific program 


aspect (e.g. team leadersh; i 
ES ea ership teacher stas. i : " ng! 
è spec > " ^ grouping 
to learning outcomes, , pecialization, or flexible grou[ 


ne can question whether t hi r specific aspects 
thereof upon student adie j hing or spe ; facus 
TE EA achievement Constitute the most appropriate 100- > 
q aury, A study by Zweibelson. B indi- 
tated th es eson, Bahnmuller, and Lyman (1965) i 
at achiey i ] x tionally 
f : 'onven ? 
taught classes when the sam 3i " taught and. conve f study 
d " ; "ourse o ) 
with both groups. Research which toyed the same course. zm 
organization encourage. fel nines fhe ical for whit E 
[o] d x o p H H i b. 
The finding by 5 Curricular innovation Would seem to be in orde! 
€ anding by Lambert and 964 per jtion 
of a teaching T) that change in the compos r 
influence and more student tal Content emphasis less direct tengher 
+a studen v: d camin 
teacher variables in relat; talk suggests the need for studies which exam! 
ea ariables in relation to team organization Shaplin (1965) delin: 
eated some theoretical perspectives for research on team teaching which 
Bin See s; a e 
relate to concepts of administrative and organizational theory. Anderson 
(1966) summarize i ‘ 


d findings from sey ` - 
a Several studies and indicated the n 
for further s and indica 


re > i 
searc h on questions related to organizational developments 
teacher preparation, l relationships 
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Findings relating team teaching to variables other than achievement 
were reported by Zweibelson, Bahnmuller. and Lyman (1965). They noted 
that team-teaching organization was associated with improved student 
attitudes and increased class participation by lower quartile students. 
Lambert and others (1964) found no significant relationships between 
classroom organization and (a) student personal and social adjustment, 
(b) teacher awareness of student characteristics, (c) student absenteeism, 
and (d) frequency of disciplinary infractions. Bair and Woodward (196+) 
and McIntosh and Ryan (1965) examined the attitudes of teachers toward 
team-teaching programs. 

Lambert and others (1961) introduced a new methodology to research 
on team teaching by employing techniques of interaction analysis. Most 
other researchers continued to rely upon questionnaires, standardized 
achievement tests, and participant-observer analyses. The case which 
Anderson presented in the October 1964 Review for increased method- 
ological rigor in research on team teaching continues to have relevance in 


1967. 


Nonteaching Personnel 


nt years, respect for the professional aspects of teacher roles has 


In rece 
ary to this development has been serious attention to the 


increased. A coroll l 
ways in which other school personnel can assist teachers. For example, a 
i s designed to free teacher time for planning 


series of reports on practice: ; r nni 
the National Education Association 


and instruction was published by r | 
(1966). Anderson (1966) discussed the changing nature of teaching as a 


career and noted the importance of supplementary career roles in this 


process. 

Proposals for teaming princip 
Fischler (1961) and by Greig and Le 83 
they attributed to such arrangements include greater opportunities to 
(a) coordinate specialists, (b) evaluate teachers, (c) coordinate be 
istrative tasks common to all buildings, and (d) develop comp ep rl 
ship in subject matter fields. Miller (1965) conducted a case stad 38 alo 
Alto, California, wherein five principals work as an administrative — 
He reported that the arrangement offered advantages for coordination anc 
the application of subject matter expertise but that informal contacts 
between administrators and teachers were reduced. 

Cogan (1964) and Amidon, Kies, and Palisi (1966 Ape boe 
lo employ group techniques in the supervision of teachers. n e v ode 
experiments with group supervision in the Harvard Summer Schoo Pro- 
gram, Cogan indicated that group supervision may (a) reduce anxieties 
present in individual supervisory arrangements, (b j contribute to the pro- 
fessionalization and further specialization of supervisors, (c) exert greater 
persuasive power upon teachers, and. (d) encourage research. Amidon, 


Kies, and Palisi conducted an in-service education program in which groups 
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als were advanced by An i 
e (1965). Potential advantages which 
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of teachers used tape recordings to construct matrices of teacher-pupil 
interaction in their own classrooms. The results provided data for group 
analyses of individual teaching techniques. 

The: use of teacher aides and other nonprofessionals has been advocated 
as a means of freeing teachers for greater attention to the professional 
aspects of teaching. Funds made available by recent federal legislation have 
enabled many school districts to employ such personnel for the first time. 


There has appeared simultaneously a plethora of descriptive and hortatory 
articles sugg 


gesting ways of using nonprofessionals, but few studies have 
been done on the subject. Hopefully the incre. 


will be accompanied by further research on 
procedures, (b) relationship with teachers 
ness at various tasks, and (d 
Schmitthausler (1966) 
four elementary school syst 


ased use of nonprofessionals 

(a) selection and training 
and students, (c! aide effective- 
) resultant changes in teacher work patterns. 
analyzed programs using. nonprofessionals in 
ems. His efforts revealed greater satisfaction on 
the part of teachers and aides when teachers helped select the aides to 
work with them. He also found that the relationships of teachers with paid 
aides and volunteers differed, Aides were aware of their contractual 


obligations; volunteers s l relationships with their cooperat- 


ur e 
ing teachers, and ost teachers were unaware of thes 
expectations. 


Janowitz (1965) discuss 
programs and posed the į 


ought reciproca 
; in the latter case, m 


ed the development of out-of-school volunteer 
Mportant question of how these activities can 
s provided by Leggatt (1966). 
ich nonprofessionals are intro- 
Systems and the effects of their presence. On the basis 
that the introduction of non- 
in school systems such as the 
; discussing their impact upon 
at aides can (a) provide supplementary oF en- 
b) perform “mopping-up” or clerical functions, 9! 
a restructuring of roles which enhances teacher status: 


Supplementary Technology 


ew roles and offices, In 


richment Services, ( 
(c) contribute to 


, Ba 
. and educational tel 


eachers. For example, 
e for re-examining the 
estments in teachers ea 
sted that developments." 
specialists in schools. Janow; eral types of namen ak 
schools may adapt to ne ) discussed ways in 
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Evidence that we are still at the beginning of the era of educational 
technology was provided by Conant (1967). In a survey of the programs in 
more than 2,000 middle-sized American high schools, he found that only 
10.9 percent place much reliance upon instructional television in one or 
more subjects, and only 16.2 percent make use of programed instruction. 
This implementation lag probably constitutes at least a partial explanation 
for the dearth of research on the implication of technological innovations 
for staffing patterns and teacher behaviors. One of few such studies was 
done by Guba and Snyder (1965). who found that participation in the 
Midwest Program for Airborne Television Instruction had little effect upon 
teacher roles. 

Most studies have concentrated upon developing educational materials 
and testing their instructional adequacy. The comprehensive volume edited 
by Glaser (1965) is a useful guide to research on teaching machines and 
programed learning. Murphy and Gross (1966) reported on the use of 
educational television in American schools and colleges. Developments re- 
lated to computer-based instruction were summarized by Goodlad, O'Toole, 
and Tyler (1966) and Stolurow and Davis (1965). Although the ability 
of technological devices to provide worthwhile learning experiences is no 
longer doubted, questions remain about techniques to maximize instruc- 
tional effectiveness. Progress will be made as studies which examine the 
teaching of men and machines on a competitive basis give way to efforts 
to determine the most productive combinations of human and technological 


capabilities. 
Preliminary indications of tl 
have upon staffing patterns were giv 


ne impact which computer applications may 
en by Suppes (1966), Page (1966), and 
Loughary, Friesen, and Hurst (1966). Suppes pointed out that M a 
based instructional systems can provide drill and tutorial lessons or is 
dents at several different ability levels, shifting students from one leve to 
another on the basis of their past day’s performance. The Computer will 
readily identify students who have learning problems, will provide i orma- 
tion about the nature of these problems, and will give teachers more time 
to work with such students on an individual basis. Page reported gid 
in programing computers to grade student essays. Leger end ic 
leagues conducted a study which indicated that it may be feasible to assig 


certain counseling duties to computers. 


Housing Educational Programs 


The literature dealing with school housing continues to be dominated by 


descriptive and testimonial reports based upon a in single A 
districts. Major exceptions to this generalization during ua rey polo 
were several surveys conducted on a regional or nationa : t : al i y 
few researchers examined effects, or associative relationships, of decisions 
to allocate resources for particular types of schoolhouses. However, the 
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3 r 
i i indi i heir furthe 
i hips indicated that t 
i i n of such relations 
recurring discussio u 
: ' be imminent. . — 
"d ene it reflects a dearth of systematic research, the literat ci mei 
> : iti ay nts 
Alt ed period under review was one of exciting de erm deste 
: s : E ; have arly 
er hocl planning and construction. Modern schools hax 
area oi sch a D 5» 
moved away from traditional patterns of “eg 
corridors." This shift can be attributed to tr 
recognition to (a) the role of school buildi 
E , ; m en 
and (b) the relationships of housing consid 
programs. 


i : increasing 
ends which give increasi - 

4 df ents 
ngs in social environme : 
n "ationa 
erations to new educationa 


The Changing Schoolhouse 


Gores (1966) pointed out th 
standard specifications, 
emphasized that educ 
improved knowledge 


at after 100 years of design dictated ay 
the schoolhouse has broken out of its a 
ational changes including major revisions in ae 
about learning processes, and advances in teac Te 
technology are affecting the form and structure of schools. F a BEY 
trends in the construction of other building types. Brubaker ( 
suggested that plans for new schools might 
multipurpose buildings, vertical. growth 
towers and cores, privacy hich 
research functions, Buildi examples from w bo 
Brubaker drew included a restaurant, a hotel. an office building. and ? 
medical center, 

Those who design schools in 
increasing amount of rese 
(Educational Facilities I 
the basis for 


é en d to 
incorporate ideas iine n 
Structures, open plans, utility 


- service: and 
and integration of service à 
ngs which provided the 


in open spaces, 


the future will þe able to refer to m 
arch which deals with environmental qe 
"aboratories, 1965c, d, e). Such studies may gus 

ence directed toward more effective pe 
ments. Larson (1965, presented a an 
ss classrooms on elementary ahoni 
ldren show very little interest m 
» that the windowless picis oe 
> and that teachers prefer windowless 


study documenting the 
children. The results 
whether their cl 


Schoolhousing Needs 


As new conceptu 


alizations of the educ 
influence school ar 


" : vations 
ation process and innovat 
chitecture, 


of 
the need to house additional numbers 


ins and Stor 


nine 
also collected data on 


s ^ ri HEN ness, 
specific physical characteri hool buildings: structural sound 
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ystems, stairwell construction materials, stair- 


heating systems, fire alarm s 


well enclosures, building exits, fire detection systems, electrical capacities, 
and lighting conditions. They reported that only 16 percent of the school 
buildings surveyed had no deficiency in these areas. Approximately 46 
percent of the buildings revealed one such defect. 23 percent had two 
defects, and 15 percent suffered from three or more defects. 

School Management (1961-1966b) reported that after a national decline 
to 56,246 new classrooms completed in 1963 (67,165 classrooms were 
completed in 1962), an upward turn occurred in 1961 when 62,026 class- 
rooms were completed. Collins (1965) predicted that although the influx 
of children into the public schools will slow down, schoolhousing needs 
will continue to grow due to the increasing holding power of the schools 
and demands to house specialized programs. 

The traditional city schoolhouse has been ill suited to the task of helping 
to resolve social, economic, and racial problems. A report from Educational 
Facilities Laboratories (1966b) documented the importance of school build- 


ings to the sociology of the city. The report suggested that appropriate loca- 


tion of a city school can substantially reduce segregation and that its size 


and facilities for accommodating community services can contribute to 


improving urban living conditions. . 
Chase (1964) identified problems associated with planning urban school 


facilities. He related school planning to metropolitan planning, urban re- 
newal, expressway development. zoning regulations, and housing controls. 


In a later document, Chase (1965) indicated that school planners in several 


cities have utilized joint-occupancy buildings: school facilities which can 


be converted to other uses: portable, demountable, and pe ivi 
" "^ ^ -us acilities 
units; educational parks and plazas: and compact or multi-use 


which fit unusual sites. 


Educational parks have been suggested as alternatives to neighborhood 


schools. Mauch (1965) defined the educational park as “a large a 
a number of educational divisions are grouped toget er 
to serve persons from a wide area and at various levels A d 
Thomas (1965) proposed that the secondary educational par | d € 
to provide a synthesis between the objectives of integration € e € € 
quality. East Orange, New Jersey, will consolidate all schools in the sy 


1966). 
into a single educational plaza on a 4-4-4 plan (School Management, 


The Pittsburgh Board of Education (1966) reported plans to establish 


educational parks which center upon à large and highly rank se 
“Great High School.” This core will house a high schoo wi à 2 iden 
ment in excess of 4,000 students and possibly a verser s ege i 
technical institute. Traffic routes and walking areas will link it with middle, 
elementary, and preprimary schools. 
The middle or intermediate schoo 


tional park concept; however, a num s^ 
middle schools without building the large complex charac 


complex in which 


l is often associated with the educa- 
ber of school districts have developed 
teristic of an edu- 
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cational park. The middle or intermediate school is simply a school between 
two other schools—the elementary and the high school. Murphy (1965) 
discussed the evolution of the middle school concept and emphasized related 
architectural developments. Her report on 11 
the middle school is one route to better education for preadolescent children 
and described the middle school facilities in each of these districts. 

Rapid and unexpected population shifts often plague school districts in 
metropolitan areas by demanding the presence of "instant schools." The 
use of relocatable facilities has constituted a popular response to such 
demands. A national survey conducted by Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories (1964) identified four basic types of 
mobile, divisible, and demountable) 
23 school districts. 


school systems suggested that 


of relocatable structures (portable, 
and reported data about their use in 


is one approach to increasing flexibility in 
6) described another approach as it has 
on Systems Development project (SCSD). 
Todes : ) project (5€ 
The mw s ing eeee to develop a group of standard building com- 
ponents which help build better schools, build schools more rapidly, and 
y. An interim by Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories (196: n report by Educational Fact! 
(1965b) documented Progress with SCSD components in 
has stimulated manufacturers. to 


develop new 
p for schools and to work together so that 


their product 
For the first ti 


for School Improv, : 

provement (] i 

E schools in 15 m - Teported that more than "e pec E 

"'onstructled p 

who reported that 30. =e 3 schools was also noted by Collins ( 1964). 

; ntain 238,000 classrooms which 

By 1970, he added, an additional 

acing 45 percent of the 
Criteria for d mn 

were develapad a ng renovating a given structure 

approaches to Modemin À Hult (1966), and Sessions (1964). Other 

- 
(1964) and by Gilliland and Roaden oe hy Featherstone and Let 


Schoolhouse Planning and Building 


g the feasibility of 


The revised Guide for Planni i 
* ng School Plants. p, ional Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction (19642) , ten bpa pega 


to the literature on school planning and building. Although related t? 
past versions of the Guide, this edition reported mak new information on 
(a) planning and programing of the edtioats and 
uipment for learning, (c) non; : lonal plant, (b) spaces 
equip 8: (c) noninstructional plant facilities, (d) balance 
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conditioning of spaces. and (e! principles of economy and resource utili- 
zation. The Council (1961b. 1965) continued to publish its convention 
proceedings, which include summaries of research in school planning and 
construction. Leu (1965) and McClurkin (1964) prepared other general 
works on school plant planning. 


An important report on issues involved in the effective use of school 
building resources was prepared by Oddie (1966). Basic sources for this 
work were the data gained from the Development and Economy in Educa- 
tional Building Project, which was staffed by national teams from Greece. 
Portugal, Spain, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. Oddie identified likely prerequi- 
sites for successful implementation of school building programs, examined 
factors associated with the cost of construction, and suggested methodol- 
ogies for deciding how to allocate resources for school construction. 

Griffith (1966) indicated that a long-range schoolhousing plan should 
take into account such factors as (a) the potential for residential dwelling 
unit construction, (b) the potential number of students coming from each 
dwelling unit in various areas of the school district, and (c) established 
e, nature, and location of school buildings. 


policies which affect the s 
Engelhardt (1965) analyzed 26 projects and compiled responses from 19 
architects in an investigation of the amount of time required to plan and 
construct school buildings. Porter (1965) and Silverthorn (1965) em- 
phasized the importance of aesthetic considerations in planning and con- 
structing schools. 

Nelms (1965) interviewed 19 recognized leaders in school plant plan- 
ning as a basis for developing a standard form for use in preparing 
educational specifications for elementary and secondary school buildings. 
Hoerner (1964) studied the process of educational planning for public 
school construction in Delaware. He reported that only 44 percent of 
the districts which had built new schools since 1955 developed written 
educational specifications for them. Hoerner also noted that administrators 
frequently involved lay committees in the planning process and that ad- 
ministrators reported difficulty in ensuring that such committees define 
their roles in advisory terms. f 

Two researchers examined the relationship between new instructional 
programs and school facilities. Price (1965) reviewed the student group- 
ing procedures in 30 secondary schools and reported that administrators 

d their need for more individual study spaces 


in these schools acknowledge 
and flexible instructional areas. Gilmore (1965) studied the same problem 
tions were those building 


and reported that large spaces and movable parti ) e 
features which contributed most effectively to new instructional programs. 

Experiences with several innovations in schoolhousing were reported. 
Educational Facilities Laboratories (1966a) described auditorium instal- 
lations which can be divided by operable, sound-retarding partitions to 
create spaces usable for purposes other than drama or assemblies. Ameri- 
can School and University (1965) reported uses and patterns for supple- 
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mentary educational service centers. An inexpensive way of providing 
enclosed play space was detailed by Robertson (1964). Air structures, 
buildings blown up and held by air pressure, were used at the Forman 
School of Litchfield, Connecticut, over a swimming pool and over a tennis 
court that doubled as a gym. The experiment demonstrated that well- 
designed air structures could be reliable and practical enclosures for 
physical education. Estes (1965) described the caracole form of the 
Valley Winds Elementary School, with the horn-shaped substructure as 
one means of supplying an open-space environment which encouraged 
greater interaction between teacher and pupil and between teacher and 
teacher. Educational Facilities Laboratories (1965a) provided a portfolio 
of open-space schools and discussed related innovations in acoustics. equip- 
ment, scheduling, partitioned and adjunct spaces, and furniture. furnish- 
ings, and equipment. Green and others (1966) edited a series of reports 
which discussed the development of school f 
educational media. 

Alschuler (1961) and the Advisory Commission for Intergovernmental 
Reform (1966) expressed concern for building codes. According to Al- 
schuler, planning and constructi d 


ys Eod ng the schoolhouse should be carried sát 
within a building code framework which stresses the concept of “life 
ar) R pe eicit 

safety.” A study of intergovernmental problems arising from the prepara- 
tion, adoption, and enforcement " 


: of the building codes was reported by the 
Advisory Commission for Inter. i 


acilities to accommodate new 


a 


: i ; governmental Reform. The Commission 
— nn in relationships between federal, state, and local gov- 
ccm s € elements of the building industry most directly affected by 
o 1 " : i n 
d + Ae abc It presented recommendations designed to 
E Seis e ey. codes, stimulate building research reduce costs due 

excessive and diverse code requirements expedite the acceptance of new 
building products, and enhance th TR e E 

: a e quality of code administration. 


Financing School Construction 


building 
: : cos Se 
in constructing schools. Natio tools (14 come from piede 


o 
; conducted a survey 

CE ee Hen 23 sta n actual contract or bid prices 
for projects > in 1964.65, Worzalla (1967) pointed out that not al 
increases in school construction costs are attributabl. to inflati as other 
factors such tence 


as increases in the amount of i 
spa tmn 
the trend toward reductio MN MN 


Deering and Nance (1965, tabulated th ld 

) ; l e result ions he 
during the general elections in the 15-year eed e ud They 
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concluded that the most favorable time for holding bond elections has been 
the general election in presidential years. The U.S. Ofice of Education 
reports monthly on the bond market in the publication American Education. 
Furno (1964, 1965, 1966) pointed out that the typical school district spent 
$39.55 per pupil to meet its debt obligations in 1965-66 and of this amount 
$11.22 per pupil was paid for interest on debts. He predicted that although 
the cost of borrowing money has been high. interest costs will continue 


to rise. 
Conclusion 


This chapter has reviewed recent studies dealing with allocative strat- 
egies for grouping students, deploying staff members. and housing pupils 
and programs. Much of the literature on these subjects continues to be 
essays, descriptive accounts. local success stories, and status surveys. Re- 
searchers would be ill-advised to overlook these sources, however, for by 
portraying new patterns of practice, they point to new areas of inquiry. 

Although some exceptions have been noted, most studies designed to 
determine the results or correlates of particular allocative strategies have 
(a) lacked theoretical orientation. (b) employed limited samples, (c) 
applied the experimental treatment for only a short time before attempting 
to measure results, (d) failed to introduce necessary controls for extrane- 
ous variables, and (e! focused upon learning outcomes to the neglect of 
other possible dependent variables. The multifaceted ambiguity which 
continues in the wake of these studies indicates the need for new designs 
However, the trend 


and methodologies in research on allocative strategies. 
using variables 


toward recognizing the interrelation of pupil, staff, and ho 
combined with increasing computer capabilities and the development of 


systems models suggests that greater clarity may soon be forthcoming. 
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